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JANUARY  SEARLE. 

Strange  children  of  the  dark  and  <  ioomy 
mine ! 

Ye  radiant  jewels,  bright  ;i3  Shaba's  oyer,, 
That  flime  with  colors  of  such  passionate 
dyes 

As  rainbows  can  not  match  .nor  sunset 
skies, 

Though  born  of  darkness  where  no  sun  can 
thine  ! 

Liko  vestal  virgins,  in  that  mystic  fire 
Which  s  the  source  of  your  eifulgcnt 

:jays.  .i>,ll,^,r.  ■■  -4  ju.J 
You  v>u  »rod  burning  saenrico  of  praise 
Throus'i  the  longworshipof  your  silent 
ays, 


Ere  primal  monsters  in  the  bloody  mire, 

Which,  peeked  with  slaughter,  did  eat', 
other  tear  ; 
Or  all  the  ugly  geologic  dream, 
Which  dike  some  nightmare  in  God's 

brain  doth  stem;  . 
Instinct  with  dreadful  life,  on  earth  had 
been,  :" 
Or  flying  reptiles-fllled  the  twilight  air. 

0  children  of  the  mysteries  that.dAyell 
In  the  lone  caverns  of  the  secr&ttiSarth. 
Where  thinl&ng  Nature  brings' '""f'o 'won- 
drous birth 
Iron  andgold  and  metals  of  great  worth, 
What  chomic  marveis  could  your  dumb 
tongues  toll  ! 

Ye  are  the  flora  of  the  central  gloom , 
Flowers  of  the  gardens  which  no  light 

have  known, 
Who  had  no  spring,  for  whom  no  seed 

was  sown, 

But,  bbrn  in  blossoms,  bloom  with  God 
alone 

In  thedroad  darknessof  your  living  tomb. 

What  mean  your  eyes,  like  azure  all  aflame? 
Your  sapphiie  lustres,  where  strange 

secrets  hide, 
As  hides  the  burning  love  of  some  dark 

bride 

her  strong  heart  concentrate  in  its 
I  pride, 
And  unresolved  if  love  be  but  a  name  I 


Deathless   as  stars,  which  are  tho  flowers 
^Ppbii heaven, 
Ye  flout  the  hoary  centuries  of  time, 
And»iiino  immortal  in  your  recks  su'b- 
,;  lime, 

Fndimmcd  by  rusty  age  or  frosty  rime, 
In  that  wide  realm  which  to  your  rule  is 
vigivou. .       .::Av±(Wi.Vx  nil  .<tfh<. 
Kings  ofth'?  d-vrkneas  !  makers  of  the  light! 
A  matchlt'Si  avchima.i;«  of  colored  sheen  ! 
Gold,  purple,  cjfiBson,  and  comming- 
led greon, 
Azure  and  amber,  burning  all  unseen, 
Liko  some  dihedral  window  in  the  night.' 

What  are  yo,  O  ye  mysteries  of  life  ! 
Whence  enme  ye  I  and  1  pray  you  tull 
!iieV;:;y 

Your  glory  call  not  fade,  your  feeaiity  die 
But  lasts  forever  like  the  jewelled  sky, 
Though  earthquakes'  rend  your  places  in 
their  strife  ? 

The  topaz  blazing  like  doves' necks  on  fire,. 
Or  Alpine  glaciers  iu  tho sun  uprist, 
Wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  burning  am- 
ethyst, 

And  diamonds  by  the  passionate  light- 
ning kissed, 
And  ema§alds  robed  in  Juno's  bright  green 
attire  ! 

I  will  not  think  that  ye  were  made  for  pviJe. 
Nor  yet  for  vanity  nor  courtly  shows, 
If  or  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  rose 
•Which,  in  warm  gules,  upon  some  fair 
cheek  glows 
Of  lovely  maiden  or  voluptuous  brido. 

I  hold  you  dearer  and  for  holier  use 
Thau  serv  itude  toFashion's  painted  jays, 
Or  men  or  woman;  in  their  senseless 
craz.i, 

Such  as  the  maddening  dance  or  mask 
displays. 

When  impure    hands  your    holy  light 
abuse — 

Hands  all  on  fire  with  flames  of  loveless 
lust, 

Whose  touch  doth  quicken  tho  unhal- 
lowed brood 

Of  lawless  passions  in  their  burning 
blood, 

Consuming  all  pure  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing's good,  •  I 


Which  love  celestial  worships  with  high 
trust. 

Yc  arc  the  kings  that  rule  the  inner  earth, 
A  sacred  brotherhood  of  beauteous  souls 
Which,  w  hile  this  ball  in  jubilant  music 

(  _•  rolls,  , 
Bearing  all  mortals  to  their  final  goals, 
Shall  shine  symbolic  of  eternal  birth, 

And  whisper  in  the  ears  of  passing  men 
The  mystic  watch-word  which  unlocks 
the.  gate 

Wh  ere  tdis  the  Janitor  of  Time  instate, 
Ancieni;  of  days  !  to  hail  the  good  and 

And  write  their  names  with  his  immortal 
pen. 

God  wrote  fflS  secrete  on  your  burning 
brows, 

And  sealed  them  in  the  c-olors  which  Ho 

lo  be  truth's  symbol  in  your  voiceless 
grave, 

And  speak  of  things  which  have  the 
power  to  save, 
When  lived  for  lave  which  from  the  great 
soul  grows. 

Methiuks  I  read  your  mysteries,  and  find 
The  inspiration  of  your  high  arcane 
De'senaing  on  inysoul  in  language  plain, 
Illuming  all  the  chambers  of  my  brain, 
Liko  mighty  wings  of  tire  upon  the  wind. 

Ye  were  created  for  divine  employ, 
For  holy  worship  with  the  priests  of 

dawn,  , 
O  grand  Apocalypse  of  jewels  !  w.orn 
On  Aaron  a  ephod,!  glittering  with  the 
morn 

>Vith  truths  celosfcial  which  have  no  alloy. 

T  hail  ye,  0  my  lovers !  greet  with  lovo 
The  glory  of  your  beauty  ;  and  I  know 
Tiiat  in  your  blood  another  lifo  doth 
t    ,  ..flow,  . 
Which  solves  the  mystery  of  your  part 
below — 

Your  forms,  the  fable  of  the  life  above, 

In  part  at  least  ;  part  of  the  living  dream 
Which  shuts  us  inthe  prison  of  the  dark 
Where  brutal  shapes  of  matter,  bald  and 
stark, 

And   forms'  celestial  leave  alike  their 
mark, 

And  nothing  is  which  it  to  us  doth  seem. 
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MEDITATIONS  ON  FOOD:  HISTORIC, 
/ESTHETIC  AND  GENERAL. 

If  all  the  choice  morsels,  with  which 
men  of  the  different  races  inhabitating 
this  terrestrial  sphere,    delight  to  tickle 
their  palates  and  satiate  the  cravings  of 
their  interior  economy  were  set  out  in  full 
array  on  a  dinner  table  in  front  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ples, nations  and  languages  that  dwell  in 
all  tho  earth,  with  what  dismay  would 
each  one  start  back,  what  disgust  would 
till  the  mind,  what  loathing  would  cause 
the   nasal   promontories  on  the  black, 
white,  yellow  and  red  faces  around  the 
board  to  point  upwards  towards  the  azure 
vault   of  heaven  i    Doubtless  each  one 
would  see  some  dear  familiar  object  which 
would  cause  the  mouth  to  water  and  the 
teeth  to  tremble  with  desire  to  be  up  and 
doing,  but  perchance  the  proximity  of  the 
loved  one  to  some  hated  dish  would  make 
one  pause  and  turn  away  with  a  sigh 
thinking  that  evil  companions  had  cor- 
rupted the  good  qualities  of  the  favorite. 
Still,  after  a  time,  each  seat  around  the 
groaning  board  would  be  taken,  each  dish 
attacked  by  some  one  or  other.    One  of 
our  committee  men,  after  gazing  with 
longing  eyes,  would  fall  to  work  on  a 
tempting  piece  of  a  nicely  roasted  baby- 
grunter,  while  hi3   israelitish  neighbor 
fleeing  from  it  as  from  the  face  of  a  ser- 
pent, would  turn  with  greater  complacency 
to  the  locust,  the  beetle  and  the  grass- 
hopper. A  dashing  Broadway  belle  would, 
without   hesitation,   place   beneath  her 
dainty  girdle  innumerable  bivalves  ;  her 
Parisian   counterpart   would,   with  the 
same  good  feeling,  quietly  dispose  of  a 
series  of  frog  patties  ;  a  sister  from  the 
South  Seas— a  pretty    brunette — would 
calmly  pick  the  flesh  off  the  trotters  of  a 
roast  missionary ;  while  an  Esquimaux 
beauty  would   musingly  toy  with  a  nice 
little  piece  of  the  sweet   fat  of  some 
mighty  monster  of  the  deep,  goodnatured- 
ly,  however,  leaving  the  bones  to  support 
the  trim  waists  of  the  eaters  of  oysters 
and   frogs.    Some   of    the  beauqueters 
would,  with  fear  and  trembling  and  holy 
honor,  refuse  the  most  tender  mouthful 
of    well-cooked  steak,   but   would  not 
object  to  gorge  themselves  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  rice-fields  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  appal  their  European  comrades. 
One   would   prefer  an   animal  dietary, 
another  a  vegetable,  a  third  a  mineral, 
while  yet  a  fourth  would,  like  Luther  of 
old,  not  shrink  from  a  Diet  of  Worms. 
What  one  would   consider  good  meat, 
another  would  deem  rank  poison.  Yet 
our    cosmopolitan     committee  would 


quickly  show  by  the  emptied  stoneware  on 
tho  table,  by  the  rubicundity  of  their 
countenances  and  the  rotundity  of  their 
garments  that  mankind  is  "  of  half  that 
live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb." 

But  to  cease  from  generalisations  and 
to  descend  to  particulars,  let  us  try  and 
answer  the  question,  what  do  men  really 
like  to  live  upon  ?  Not  what  can  they 
live  upon,  for  stern  necessity  knows  no 
law,  and  many  a  man  has  to  eat  "  pratees 
and  buttermilk,"  where  he  wonld  fain  pai- 
take  of  roast  beef  arid-plum  pudding. 

The  tit-bits  of  mankind  are  almost  as 
numerous  and  varied  as  are  his  thoughts. 
Listen  to  what  the  &ontle  writer  of  the 
essays  Elia  says  :  "Of  all  the  delicacies  in 
the  world  mundus  edibilis,  I  will  maintain 
roast  pig  to  be  the  most  delicate,  princeps 
obaorvmrum.  I  speak  not  of  your  grown 
porkers — things  between  pigs  and  pork, 
those  bobbydehoys — but  a  young  and 
tender  suckling,  under  a  moon  old, 
guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty,  with  no  origi- 
nal sj>eck  of  the  amor  hnvmndltiae,  the 
hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parents,  yet 
manifest,  his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but 
something  between  a  treble  and  a  grum- 
ble, the  wild  forerunner,  or  praeludium 
of  a  grunt.  There  is  no  flavor  compara- 
ble, I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the  crisp, 
tawny,  well -watched  not  over- roasted, 
crackling,  as  it  is  called,  the  very  teeth 
are  invited  to  their  share  of  the  pleasure 
at  the  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy, 
brittle  resistence,  with  the  adhesive 
oleagenius,  O,  call  it  not  fat  !  but  an  in- 
definable swectnoss  growing  up  to  it, 
the  tender  blossoming  of  fat,  fat  croppedin 
the  bud,  taken  in  the  short, in  the  first  in- 
nocence, the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the 
child  pig's,  yet  pure  food ;  the  lean,  no 
lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal  manna,  or 
rather  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so 
blended  and  running  into  each  other, 
that  both  together  make  but  one  ambro- 
sian  result  or  common  substance."  Thus 
does  the  author  of  a  "  Dissertation  on 
roast  pig,"  praise  in  fervid  and  glowing 
terms  the  flesh  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  making  it  the  svmmum  bonum  of 
the  epicures  desires.  Few  scholars,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  who  prefer  partaking 
of  strong  and  coarse  Hogg  to  feasting  on 
the  soft  and  tender  Lamb.  Adam  Clarke, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  commentary 
which  bears  his  name,  was  once  called  up- 
on to  say  grace  where  a  roast  porker 
formed  the  principal  dish  upon  the  fes- 
tive board.  The  Doctor  (whose  studies 
in  Hebrew  had  rendered  him  rather 
Jewish  in  some  of  his  ideas)  thereupon 
said,  in  anything  but  pleasant  tones  : 
"  Oh,  God,  if  Thou  can'st  bless  under  the 


gospel  what  Thou  did'st  curse  under  tho 
law,  bless  this  pig  !" 

To  the  Italians  in  the  brave  days  of  old 
— those  heroes  who  bore  tho  dreaded 
eagles  of  Rome  triumphantly  over  the 
known  world— a  pig  stuffed  witli  asafcetida 
was  delicious,  and  a  sow  trampled  to  death 
and  then  cooked,  a  dish  excelling  the 
ambrosia  of  the  gods. 

The  hunter,  on  the  western  prairies 
with  his  unerring  rifle- ball,  brings  to  the 
ground  the  strong  buffalo,  and  its  juicy, 
fat-streaked  hump,  roasted  with  primeval 
art  between  hot  stones,  is  to  this  desert 
rover  the  greatest  of  delicacies  ;  and  aa 
the  lonely  meal  is  eaten  the  toils  and 
troubles  past  are  forgotten,  and  the  wan- 
derer well  nigh  imagines  himself  a  denizen 
of  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  In- 
dian neighbors.  The  herdsman  on  the 
table  land  of  the  distant  east  catches  the 
fattest  of  his  kino,  lifts  with  his  keen 
knife  the  hide  and  cuts  a  quivering  steak 
from  the  living  flesh  from  the  moaning 
beast  ;  he  then  recovers  the  wound  and 
sits  down  to  his  noontide  meal  as  happy  as 
a  Prince.  Even  in  this  present  year  of 
grace  there  are  in  the  world  nearly  two 
millions  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat,  the 
Anthropophagi.  The  motives  that  actuate 
these  men  are  said  to  be  hunger,  revenge, 
superstition  and  a  gluttoujuis  longing  for  a 
kind  of  flesh  said  to  be  appetising. 

In  Paris,  even  before  tl'  i  great  war,  the 
gourmands  and  epicures  were  sounding 
aloud  the  praises  >t  horsaflesh 
and  comparing  its  virtues  with  those 
of  beef  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the 
bovine  ;  but  during  the  late  siege,  when 
the  German  hosts  cut  off  all  supplies,  and 
the  gay  Parisians  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  what  they  could  get,  between 
600  and  700  horses  were  daily  sacrificed 
to  supply  the  cravings  of  the  people,  and 
the  flesh  was  sold  at  a  frank  and  a  hal^ 
per  pound.  Now  hippophagy  seems  to 
have  established  itself  in  Prance  as  a  na- 
tional habit.  According  to  a  recent 
official  return  during  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year  5,18b'  horses,  mules  and 
donke3's — the  former,  of  couise,  greatly 
predominating —have  been  oaten  in  Paris. 

The  Conscript  Fathers  of  Rome,  al- 
thoughnot  anthropophaginians,  considered 
donkey  flesh  a  luxury,  and  asses'  meat 
better  and  dearer  than  deer. 

The  poor  French  during  their  troubles 
made  a  trial  of  puppy-dogs  and  found 
so  palatable  that  the  market  price  soon 
rose  to  two  francs  a  pound.  There  were 
not,  however,  the  first  who  proved  the 
good  qualities  of  this  faithful  frie;id  of  man: 
in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islamh  dogs  are 
fattened  with  vegetables,  which  the  na- 
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tivcs  most  persistently— after  the  manner 
of  good  housewives  at  Christmas-tide,  with 
their  gobblers— cram  down  their  throats 
when  of  their  own  accord  these  curs  will 
doggedly  eat  no  more.  Under  this  course 
of  treatment,  as  a  matter  of  course,  poor 
doggy  becomes  so  exceedingly  stout  that 
ho  can  scarcely  waddle  :  his  doom  is  then 
at  once  sealed,  like  a  muffled  bell  his  de- 
parting knell  or  yell  is  heard  half  smother- 
ed by  the  thick  layers  of  his  adipose  tis' 
sue  :  thej  ruthless  Polynesian  most  scien- 
tifically strangles  him  and  speedily  the 
faithful  creature  lies  peacefully  anil  quiet- 
ly in  the  stomachic  regions  of  his  fond 
owner.  The  natives  of  Guinea,  also, 
have  a  high  regard  for  dogs  as  food :  a^ 
one  time  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  negro  of  that  golden  coast  to  give  a 
large  fat  sheep  in  exchange  for  a  well  con- 
ditioned dog,  and  then  eat  so  much  of  the 
flesh  as  to  show  himself  a  veritable  origi- 
nal Guinea-pig.  Even  the  ancients,  those 
earliest  and  greatest  of  the  followers  of 
Epicurus,  esteemed  a  young  and  fat  pup 
most  excellent  eating  :  Hippocrates,  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  places  it  in  the  same 
rank  as  mutton  and  pork.  The  Romans 
greatly  admired  un weaned  doggies,  esteem- 
ing them  when  properly  cooked  with  all 
requisite  seasonings,  concomitants,  fixings 
and  et  ceteras,  a  meal  in  which  the  dwell- 
ers in  cloud-capped  Olympus  would  delight 
to  share.  This  taste  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Seven-hilled  city  no  doubt  acquired  from 
their  famous  founder,  whoat  his  first  intro- 
duction to  readers  of  history  is  represen- 
ted— with  his  baby  brother — comfortably 
curled  up  on  the  warm  breast  of  a  tawny 
wolf,  cooling  drawing  away  the  food  which 
Dame  Nature  had  supplied  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  matron's  own  little  ones. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  the  "ten  thou, 
sand  little  isles  round  which  the  immense 
Pacific  smiles"  fatten  dogs  for  their  table, 
the  "heathen  Chinee"  — that  wonderful 
man  who  goes  to  war  clad  in  silken  mail, 
bearing  huge  umbrellas  and  trusting  to 
frighten  away  the  barbaric  foe  by  the  ear- 
piercing  rattle  of  his  drums— in  times  of 
peace  goes  to  market  carrying  for  sale, 
delicately  arranged  upou  neat  white  sticks 
carefully  fattened  rats— with  nicely  curl- 
ed tails  and  long  sharp  claws, — certain  to 
find  a  good  customer  among  the  lordly 
mandarins  who  rule  the  land  of  the  Celes- 
tials. (Query.  Have  the  proprietors  of  rat- 
pits  and  the  owners  of  terriers  in  the 
neighbouring  Republic  found  any  scar- 
city of  their  objects  of  sport  since  the  ad- 
vent of  John  Chinaman  ?)  The  Heaven- 
lios  do  not  neglect  the  larger  animals  ;  in 
Canton,  dog  chop  eating  houses  aro  to  be 
met  with  at  almost  every  corner  :  a  late 


writer  says  that  the  meat  is  prepared  witii 
great  care  and  there  is  nothing  disagree- 
able about  it  to  the  senses  of  sight 
or  smell.  The  cat — that  ornament  and 
cantatrice  of  the  attic,  and  spoilt  found- 
ling of  the  parlor,  is  said  to  afford  fine 
white  and  tender  food.  In  Canton  there 
is  a  cat  and  dog  market,  the  cats  took  very 
vixenish,  and  over  and  anon  are  swear- 
ing at  the  purchaser,  and  then  again  mew- 
ing piteously  as  they  think  of  their  coming 
doom  ;  but  the  fat  chubby  dogs— lick 
playfully  the  band  of  the  vendor,  barking 
incessantly  and  wagging  their  tails  with 
pleasure,  doubtless,  at  the  thought  that 
they  will  yet  do  some  good  to  mankind. 

The  native  of  South  Africa  scorns  such 
small  fry  as  sucking  pigs,  puppy-dogs,  dim- 
inutive rats  and  spitting  cats  :  naught  will 
satisfy  his  desiro  save  a  steak  from  the 
carcase  of  some  lordly  elephant — of  thi3 
they  will  partake  most  eargerly  :  and  dur- 
ing the  recent  seige  of  the  fair  Capitol 
France,  the  ponderous  elephants  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  fell  before  the  bullets 
of  the  Gardo  Mobile,  while  the  Parisians, 
who  tried  it,  found  the  flesh  very  tender 
and  not  badly  flavored,  and  paid  the  nice 
little  price  of  $6  in  gold  for  a  slice  of  the 
trunk  no  larger  than  one's  hand. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS. 

Cambridge  is  far-famed  for  the  skill  of 
her  Alumni  in  all  Mathematical  subjects, 
hence  one  maybe  surprised  at  the  follow- 
ing brilliant  answers  given  at  an  examina- 
tion in  that  University  in  reply  to  the 
query,  "Why  cannot  you  make  a  pin 
stand  on  its  point  V  Number  one  said,  a 
point  has  no  parts  or  magnitude  and  there, 
fore  is  not,  and  you  cannot  make  a  pin 
stand  on  that  which  is  not.  Number  two 
replied,  you  cannot  make  a  pin  stand  on 
its  head,  much  less  therefore  can  you  make 
it  stand  on  its  point.  While  Number 
three  said  positively,  You  can  if  you 
stick  it  in  far  enough. 

An  undergraduate  of  Christ  Church. 
Oxford,  being  requested  to  define  a  circle 
replied,  "A  circle  is  a  straight  line  drawn 
all  round." 

We  would  ask  the  Freshmen  to  try 
their  powers  of  translation  upon  the  follow- 
ing sentences :  ''Malo,  malo  malo,  quam 
vivere  malo  ;"  and  "Mea  mater  est  mala 
sus."  We  beg  to  say  that  the  latter  sen- 
tence contains  no  improper  reflection  up- 
on any  one's  maternal  progenitor. 

The  London  Times  corrects  a  printer's 
error.    In  a  report  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York's  sermon  to  the  JLSriiish  Association, 
.a  reference  to  the  "  poet  laureate"  was  • 
I  made  to  read  "  Post-Ofhce  telegraphs."  I 


PUBLIC  LECTURES. 

We  regret  excessively  to  hear  the  report 
that  the  Professors  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity are  not  going  to  favor  the  public  this 
season  with  a  continuation  of  their  popu- 
lar Tuesday  evening  lectures.  If  Dame 
Rumour  speaks  true  it  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kingston  and  ita  western 
liberties — to  say  nothing  of  gallant  Fresh- 
men and  Seniors — for  great  has  been  the 
pleasure  derived  week  by  week  from  the 
instructive  lectures  delivered  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  professorial  chairs.  Wo 
think  the  citizens,  since  the  late  financial 
troubles  of  the  college,  have  taken  a 
much  greater  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
institution  ;  having  contributed  their  mites 
towards  the  endowment  fund,  they  feel  a 
certain  kind  of  property  in  the  University 
and  like  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the 
building  and  hear  words  of  wisdom  drop- 
ping from  the  lips  of  the  teachers  when- 
ever possible.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
the  Professors  will  make  up  their  minds 
to  favor  the  outside  public  this  winter,  as 
they  have  done  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society,  held  last  Saturday  evening,  the 
following    resolution    unanimously  was 

passed  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
of  Queen's  College  learns  with  deep  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  Alex.  McRae,  who 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  its 
members. 

That  the  Society  desires  to  express  its 
heartfelt  sympathy,  and  to  condole  with 
his  friends  and  relatives  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

ELOCUTION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  Friday  evening  meetings  of 
this  Society  have  been  resumed,  and  are, 
we  understand,  largely  attended.  The 
membei-3  purpose  giving  a  public  literary 
entertainment  at  an  early  date.  We  will 
give  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  society  at  a  future  date. 

The  recent  pilgrimage  to  Para-le-Monia 
has  brought  no  less  a  sum  than  $5OO,C00 
to  that  place,  and  it-  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
shrine  which  will  surpass  in  splendour  that 
which  the  pilgrims'  forefathers  erected 
over  Thomas  a  Beckett. 

The  death  of  the  great  painter  jLandseer, 
recalls  the  anecdote  relating  of  Sydney 
Smith,  who,  being  asked  to  sit  for  his 
portrait  to  the  delineator  of  the  canine 
race,  replied,  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog  th.  t 
he  should  do  this  thing!" 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Tub  Sxunxvrs  or  QniEsr'js  University 
and  Colleoe,  believing  that  a  Paper  in 
connection  therewith  might  bo  established 
with  advantage  to  Undergraduates,  Gra- 
duates, and  all  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion, have  resolved  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  best  secure  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object. 

Various  considerations  induce  them  to 
undertake  this  step,  and  to  hope  that  it 
will  meet  with  thesucces3  which  is  antici 
patcd.  The  want  of  a  paper  in  which  to 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  upon 
questions  of  general  andacademic  interest, 
is  much  felt.  It  i3  believed  that  such  an 
organ  would  infuse  a  livelier  interest  into 
their  College  life  — would  aflbrd  informa- 
tion upon  subjects  deeply  interesting  to 
every  Student— and  would  in  an  eminent 
decree  tend  to  strengthen  the  bond  which 
should  ever  unite  Alumni  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  University  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  Dominion,  and  lias  upon  its  roll  a 
lxrgc  and  respectable  number  of  Graduates 
whose  willing  co-operation  can  bo  relied 
upon  ;  it  has  also  numerous  and  influen- 
tial friends  warmly  interested  in  its  pros- 
perity, who,  it  is  hoped,  will  regard  the 
project  with  favour.  These  facts  afford 
ample  ground  to  hope  that  it  will  meet 
with  that  degree  of  public  patronage  which 
shall  ensure  its  complete  snceess. 

The  paper  will  be  called  the  "QUEEN'S 
COLLEGfE   JOURNAL."     It  shall  be 
issued   fortnightly  at  the   rate  of  Fifty 
Cents  for  tho  Academic  year  of  seven  mon- 
ths, payable  in  advance.    The  first  nnin- 
qer  will  appear  on  tho  10th  Octoder  next. 
Its  object  shall  be  two-fold.     Firstly — 
To  foster  a  literary  taste  among  the  Stud- 
ents ,and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  giving  expression  to  their  opinions  on 
"  "the  leading  topics  of  the  day.     It  is  also 
intended   to  serve  as   a  bond  of  union 
between  the  University  and  her  Alumni, 
and  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  latter  in 
the  prospciity  of  their  Alma  Mater,  after 
they  have  left  her  halls. 

Secondly — To  furnish  such  information 
upon  Collegiate  and  other  matters  as  will 
be  not  only  valuable  to  the  Student,  but 
it  is  hoped,  interesting  to  the  intelligent 
public  generally.  The  "Journal,"  more- 
over, is  designed  to  supply  the  need,  felt 
at  present,  of  instruction  in  the  principles 
and  practice  oi  Journalism,  the  great 
practical  importance  of  which  has  been 
recognized  >»  several  leading  Universities 


in  the  United  States,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Chair  for  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  study.  , 

The  manner  in  which  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  this  and  other  countries  are 
managed — the  improvements  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  enacted— tho  relative 
prominence  due  to  particular  studies— and 
the  desirableness  of  introducing  others  to 
meettbe  exigenciesof  our  practical  age,  will 
be  discussed  in  its  columns.  Articles  on 
literature,  science  and  questions  bearing 
more  directly  upon  the  interests  of  the 
community  shall  also  be  admitted.  From 
time  to  time  papers  will  appear  on  the 
great  questions  now  agitating  the  scientific 
and  literary  world,  from"  the  pons  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  in  connection  with  the 
University. 

The  Editors  promise  to  spare  no  pains 
in  making  tho  columns  of  their  J  ourual  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  their  time 
and  resources  will  allow;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  seconded  in  their  efforts 
by  an  appreciative  community,  upon 
whose  liberal  patronage  the  success  of  the 
paper  must  m  a  great  measure  depend. 


Such  was  the  Prospectus  issued  by  the 
originators  of  this  Journal  at  the  close  of 
thelastacadomic  yoar.  •  The  editorial  'We' 
now  hasten  toket p theirplighted  word,  and 
in  this  number  make  our  bow  to  our  sub- 
scribers, and  stand,  caps  in  hand  ready  to 
hear  the  remarks  with  which  our  first 


this  mundane  sphere,  may  hold  converse 
with  'those  dear  ones  with  whom  they 
toiled  across  the  "Pons  Asinorum"  only  to 
wander  in  the  entangled  maze  of  Binomi" 
al  Theorems,  Conic  Sections,  Statics  and 
Dynamics,  or  meander  gently  through 
the  flower-clad  fields  of  the  classic  writers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Pome  !  Help  us 
for  we  seek  to  accomplish  many  a  good 
work  !"       _____  __ 

TH2  ENDOW.^ENT  SCHEME. 

Towards  the  closs  of  the  year  1808  the 
Government  of  Ontario  withdrew  for  the 
futuro  a  grant  of  §.j,000  per  annum,  which 
had  for  a  considerable  period  been  made 
to  the  University  of  Queen's  College.  To 
meet  this  emergency   and  also  provide 
again? t  an  annual  lp3S  of  SI, 280,  incurred 
through  the  suspension  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,    tho   Synod    of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  (who  founded  and  con- 
trol tho  management  of  the  College,)  re- 
solved to  raise  an  Endowment,  additional 
to  that  already  possessed  by  the  Institu- 
tion, of  at'ieast  8100,000.    This  sum  was 
fixed  as  the  miiiiminn  amount  requisite  to 
maintain  tho  efficiency  of  tho  Arts'  and 
Theological  Faculties.    To   be  fully  ade- 
quate for  thi3  purpose,  it  was  felt  desirable 
to  bring  these  figures  up  at  an  early  date  to 
§150,000.    During  the  last  four  and  a  half 
years  the  raising  of  this  large  amount  of 
money  has  been  going  on.    It  affords  us 


public  appearance  will  be  greeted,  and  to  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  inti- 


receive    subscriptions  —  which  are  pay- 
able invariably   in  advance.    Our  aims 
and  objects  are  fully  bet  out  above,  and  to 
the  general  public  we  would  say  that,  if  at 
first  we  don't  succeed  in  pleasing  them, 
we  will  follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  Watts  - 
or  some  equally  good  po«t,  and  "try,  try 
again."    To  our  critics  we  would  say, 
"Be  to  our  virtues  ever  kind. 
And  to  our  faults  a  little  blind." 
To  the  Graduates  and  Under-graduates 
of  sister  Universitiesin  this  glorious  young 
Dominion  of  ours  and  in  tho  neighbouring 
Republic  we  would  say  :  "Read  us  can- 
didly, judge  us  fairly,  try  us  sufficiently, ! 
and  then  if  proved  unworthy, — reject  us." 
To  the  Alumni   of   Queen's  University, 
wherever  they  may  be  and  in  whatsoever 
estate,  we  would  cry  "Rally  around  us  : 
assist  us  by  your  pens  and  by  your  tongues . 
with  your  advice  and  with  your  contribu- 
tions— pecuniary  and  otherwise.    Help  us 


mate  that  the  minimum  sum  has  already 
been  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College- 
Upwards  of  $10,000  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  good  subscriptions  still  remain 
unpaid.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  these 
may  speedily  be  realized,  that  thus  aeon. 
siderable  addition  may  be  made  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Institution.  Those,  who 
have  contributions  still  outstanding,  should 
remember  The  old  adage  :  "Qui  cito  dur> 
dot  bis  :"  freely  translated — "Cash  is  dou" 
ble  the  value  of  credit  7 

A  feature  in  the  collection  of  this  sup- 
plementary Endowment,  very  gratifying 
to  the  conductors  of  this  Journal,  is  that 
nearly  §13,000  has  been  contributed  by 
the  Graduates  and  other  Alumni  of  the 
University.  In  the  hour  of  her  trial,  tho 
sons  of  Queen's  nobly,  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  Alma  Mater.  Weli-filled 
cheques  came  from  the  shadows  of  the 
Himalayas  nnd  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the 


for  we  seek  to  help  our  Alma  Mater,  to  l  R Mountains.    Many  ministers,  who 


place*  her  in  the  position  tvhich  of  right 
portains  to  Her  as  the  oldest  of  royally 
chartered  Universities  in  the  fair  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario. "  Help  us,  for  we  wish  to 
make  cur  Journal  the  medium  by  which 
tho  suui*!  of  Graduates,  far-ssattered  over 


in  this  new  ceuntry  find  ic  difiiuult  to  main- 
tain a  station  in  society  suited  to  their 
calling,  stinted  themselves  to  lay  their  of. 
fei  iug  (.f  $100,  in  some  cases  even  §uOO, 
on  tho  altar  whence  they  had  lighted  the 
torch  of  learning.    Young  barristeris,  who 
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scarce  had  tiino  to  forget  their  maiden 
speech,  vied  with  their  old  chmn.s  in  sub- 
scribing to  a  Fund,  which  had  for  its  aim 
the  maintenance  of  those  halls,  where  they 
had  learned  to  appreciate  a  superior  edu- 
cation. To  estimate  aright  the  generosity- 
expressed  by  the  aforesaid  sum,  represent- 
ing the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Allium  of 
our  University,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  new  country— that  the  old- 
est of  the  Graduates  have  scarce  reached 
mid-life— and  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  mere  beginners  in  the  world. 
Are  we  not  justified  in  the  boast :  "Happy 
is  the  Alma  Mater  that  possesses  so  loyal 
sons, — happy  the  sons  who  possess  a 
Mother  of  whom  they  are  so  proud. !'' 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this 
great  movement  is  that  about.^11,000  have 
been  subscribed  by  parties  not  connected 
with  the  denomination  so  closely  indenti- 
fied  with  the  College.  Most  of  these  are 
residents  of  Kingston  ;  but  others  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Dominion  have  volun- 
tarily come  forward  to  testify  their  sense 
of  the  unsectarian  liberality  with  which 
the  Institution  has  always  been  conducted. 

We  trust  that  the  period  may  never  ar- 
rive when  the  Trustees  shall  declare  the 
Endowment  Fund  closed.  As  many  Cathe- 
drals on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  pur. 
posely  left  unfinished  so  as  to  'stimulate 
the  liberality  of  the  faithful  ;  so  the  wants 
of  this  Fund  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
inexhaustible.  Additions  will  be  required 
from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Institu- 
tion to  keep  pace  with  the  evtr  growing 
demands  of  the  age— the  ever  expanding 
resources  of  the  country.  The  machinery 
of  a  College  and  University  is  complex 
and  extensive.  The  needs  of  such  a  seat 
of  higher  learning  are*  practically  limitless- 
The  loyalty  of  its  Graduates— the  ben- 
eficence of  its  friend?,  must  fur  man/  gen- 
erations be  taxed  in  equipping  new  Chairs 
founding  Scholarships,  establishing  Prizes 
and  providing  other  mean3  'for  qualifying 
it  to  encourage  studious  youth  and  ad- 
vance the  educational  interests  of  the 
Dominion. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Medical  School  at  Kingston,  though 
from  the  meagerness  of  the  materials,  and 
the  short  notice  we  h;ivo  had,  necessarily 
brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lego  of  Physicians  and  to  the  Graluates 
in  Medicine  of  former  vears.  Man"  of 
th  ose  latter  who  attended  the  first  lecture 
girenr.t  Queen's  College  are  now  ranking 
amongst  the  leading  Madioal  men  of  the 
dutxist,  in  whwh  they  are  prasi^ng,  twu 


of  them  Drs.  Yates  and  Sullivan  being  now 
teachors  in  the  school  of  which  they  were 
amongst  the  first  pupils. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Queen's 
College  was  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the 
action  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald 
and  Professor  Williamson,  who,  thinking 
that  there  then  existed  a  great  need  for  the 
formation  of  a  Medical  School  in  Upper 
Canada,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Medical 
men  of  Kingston  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
ising a  Medical  Faculty  in  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. At  that  time  the  only  Schools  in 
Upper  Canada  were  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto, and  Rolph's  School  ef  Medicine, 
(now  the  Medical  Department  of  Victoria 
University),  the  first  of  which  alone  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  granting  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  and  would  only  exercise  that  right 
in  favour  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Consequently,  all  others  were 
compelled  to  go  to  McGill  Unh  ersity  to 
obtain  their  degrees.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  things  it  was  agreed  that  a  Medi- 
cal Faculty  should  be  organized  for  Queen's 
University,  and  the  following  Medical 
men  formed  tho  first  Faculty  :  the  late 
Dr.  Sampson,  who  took  the  chair  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine  and  Surgery,  was  President  . 
Dr.  Stewart,  that  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology ;  Dr.  Dickson,  that  of  Surgery  ;  Dr. 
Yates,  that  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Strange,  that 
of  Materia  Medica ;  and  Dr.  Hay  ward, 
that  of  Midwifery.  Dr.  Strange  however 
finding  himself  unable  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  his  chair  resigned  before  the  first 
sessoin,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Dr. 
Fowler.  The  first  session,  1854-55  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-three  students,  the  sec- 
ond by  forty-seven,  of  the  third  I  have  no 
dst,  but  sixty-four  were  registered  during 
the  fourth.  The  success  of  the  new  Medi- 
cal School  excited  violent  opposition  both 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  attempts 
were  made  in  the  "Medical  Chronicle''  by 
depreciating  the  attainments  of  its  gradu- 
ates to  dissuade  students  from  attending 
it.  The  charges  made  how  aver,  were  ably 
refuted  by  Dr.  Stewart  who  took  up  the 
pen  in  defence  of  the  College,  and  the  re- 
sult, from  the  notoriety  thus  attained,  was 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwise ;  the  num- 
ber of  students  continued  to  increase  year 
i>y  year,  the  number  of  students  register- 
ed du.lrrg  the  Session  of  1800-01  being 
ninety-seven.  During  this  season  of  pros- 
perity various  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  Teaching  Stall',  chkfiy  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  Chairs.  Dr.  Hay  ward  retired 
after  the  first  Session  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Litchfield,  who  held  the 
Chairs  of  Midwifery  and  Jurisprudence, 
being  assisted  in  the  latter  by  Alexander 
Campbell,  Esq.,  now  tho  Hon.  A.  Camp- 
bell.   There  was  m  regular  Frefssaw?  vi 


Chemistry,  the  duties  being  performed  by 
Professor  Williamson  until  1858,  when  Dr. 
Lawson  was  appointed  Professor.  In 
1800  in  consequence  of  a  new  Medical  Act 
in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  sections  of 
which  provided  that  no  Professor  should 
hold  more  than  one  Chair,  Dr.  Litchfield 
resigned  that  of  Midwifery,  and  Dr.  La- 
velle  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Hither- 
to the  success  of  the  School  had  been  com- 
plete, the  number  of  Students  was  yearly 
increasing,  and  its  Graduates  everywhere 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
This  prosperity  however  received  a  sud- 
den shock  from  which  it  has  never  recover- 
ed owing  to  sad  events  on  which  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  dwell,  but  the  results  were 
the  resignations  of  Dr.  Stewart,  Dr.  Dick- 
son and  Dr.  Lawson,  After  Dr.  Stewart's 
retirement  his  chair  was  subdivided,  Dr. 
Kennedy  taking  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  O. 
Yates,  Physiology.  The  vacancies. causey 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Dickson  and  Dr. 
Lawson  were  tilled  up  by  the  appointment 
of  .Dr.  O.  Yates  to  the  chair  of  Surgery. 
Dr.  Maclean  to  that  of  Physiology,  Mr. 
Robt.  Bell  to  that  of  Chemistry.  Serious 
injury  was  also  done  to  the  College  at 
about  this  timo  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Government  grant  of  SI  ,000  which  it  had 
enjoyed  since  the  commencement.  This 
with  tho  changes  then  taking  place  in  the 
law  of  the  Province  relating  to  Medical 
, Education  contributed  much  to  the  less- 
ening of  the  number  of  Students.  The 
cordiality  between  the  Trustees  and  Medi- 
cal Professors  having  been  seriously  sha- 
ken by  all  these  changes,  it  was  thought  by 
some  of  the  Professors  that  the  Medical 
Department  might  get  on  better  if  free 
from  University  control,  and  accordingly 
in  18GG  some  of  them  resigned  their  ap- 
pointments and  made  application  for  a 
separate  Charter,  which  was  granted,  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons bflgan  the  Session  of  1800-77  inde- 
pendently. At  first  some  of  the  older  Pro- 
fessors refused  to  join  in  the  secession, 
and  for  sunu  years  the  number  of  students 
remained  very  small,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  first  Session  ;  during  the 
last  three  or  four  Sessions  however  the 
number  of  entrants  has  each  year  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  preueeding,  and 
as  all  connected  with  the  College  are  now 
working  with  a  common  aim  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Institution  and  advantage  of 
its  Students,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
we  shall  in  a  few  years  rival  the  prosper- 
ous state  of  things  in  the  early  years  of 
the  College,  and  regain  the  position  of 
being  the  leading  Medical  School  of  On- 
tario. 

la  order  to  increase  the  harmony  and 
geed  fcvlmg  aiuvngst  the  bU>.deut»  and  to 
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promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
amongst  them,  as  well  as  to  form  a  bond 
of  union  in  after  years,  (by  the  exertions 
of  a  few  of  the  more  active)  a  Society  was 
formed  last  year  for  debate,  to  which  the 
name  of  "Atsculapian  Society"  was  given. 
This  held  its  meetings  weekly  all  last  ses- 
sion in  one  of  the  class  rooms  granted  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Faculty.  This  So- 
ciety which  last  year  numbered  over  thirty 
members,  most  of  the  Students  having 
joined  it,  will  it  is  hoped  not  be  a  rival  of 
the  Alma  Mater  Society,  but  serve  an 
equally  useful  purpose  amongst  tho  Alum- 
ni of  the  Royal  Collage  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  that  the  older  sister  society 
does  amongst  those  of  Queen's  University. 


UNIVERSITY  DAY, 

Friday,  the  17th  instant,  was  observed 
this  year  as  University  Day,  instead  of  the 
lGth,  which  had  been  appointed  by  tho 
churches  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  Agree- 
ably ^announcement,  the  students  assem- 
bled in  Convocation  Hall.  Before  th- 
special  business  of  the  day  was  begun 
the  Principal  took  occasion  to  give  an  ad- 
dress to  the  students.  We  are  enabled 
to  give  the  substance  of  a  part  of  it  : 

Gentlemen,  said  the  Principal,  Univer- 
sity day  is  with  us  the  anniversary  of  the 
dato  of  the  Royal  Charter,  granted  in  the 
year  1841,  wherein  her  Gracious  Majesty, 
the  Queen,  by  her  "Letters  Patent,"  se- 
cures to  Qieen's  College  at  Kingston,  the 
stylo,  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Univer- 
sity. The  observance  of  It  is  a  compara- 
vely  modern  arrangement.  There  is. 
however,  an  evident  propriety  in  keeping 
it  as  a  holiday— a  propriety  which 
students  are  not  "likely  to  dispute.  Be- 
sides, we  are  thereby  enabled  to  dispose 
of  a  number  of  matters  of  business,  which 
the  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  attending  to  them,  cannot  overtake  30 
well  at  any  other  time— matters  which  it 
is  an  advantage  to  get  rid  of  thus  early 
after  tho  close  of  the  matriculation  exam- 
inations. Moreover,  it  makes  a  good 
starting  point  for  that  vigorous  applica- 
tion to  study  which  forms  the  principal 
feature  in  every  properly  spent  session. 
Hitherto  our  observance  of  it  has  consis- 
ted exclusively  of  cessation  from  class- 
work  and  attention  to  those  regulations 
on  account  of  which  you  are  required  to 
bo  here  to-day.  But  I  am  very  desirous 
that  something  else,  something  that  has 
less  of  the  character  of  purely  academic 
business,  should  be  imported  into  our 
manner  of  keeping  it.  Different  Univer- 
sities have  different  ways  of  celebrating 
their  anniversaries.  With  one  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  programme  is  the  planting 


of  a  tree,  with  a  third  it  is  a  procession, 
and  with  yet  another  it  is  acontest  by  the 
students  in  athletic  sports.  I  attach  great 
importance  to  a  sufficient  indulgence  by 
you  in  out-of-door  physical  exercisos,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  inclined  to  favor  tho 
last  mentioned  of  these,  namely,  athletic 
sports,  just  as  for  that  reason  1  am  de- 
lighted to  see  tho  heartiness  with  which 
you  have  already  this  session,  betaken 
yourselves  to  the  healthful  game  of  foot- 
ball. The  question  being  yet  open,  until 
it  should  yet  be  decided,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  from  those  of  you  who 
are  best  qualified  to  give  counsel  in  regard 
to  it,  some  practical  suggestions  whuh 
may  lead  to  a  useful  and  satisfactory 
result. 

1  shall  now  allude  to  the  attendance  of 
students  in  the  classes  of  the  faculty  of 
arts.  Most  of  you  are  probably  aware 
that  for  a  number  of  years  your  Alma 
MaUr  was  beset  with  trials  and  difficul- 
ties of  so  formidable  a  character  as  to 
threaten  her  very  existence,  chief  among 
which  was  tho  overpowering  financial  em- 
barrassment caused  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Commercial  Bmk,  followed  closely  by 
the  action  of  a  Government  unfriendly  to 
the  continuance  of  Legislative  grants  to 
denominational  colleg9s.  To  expect  a 
speedy  and  complete  recovery  from  such 
disastrous  occurrences  was  almost  like 
hoping  against  hope,  I  can  assure  you 
these  were  felt  to  be  dark  and  discourag- 
ing days,  and  that  it  required  an  extreme 
exercise  of  patience,  determination  and 
steadfastness  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
despair  of  an  auspicious  change  in  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  uncertainty  and 
doubtfulness  which  invested  the  period  I 
am  referring  to  had  for  our  interests  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  from  which  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  college  the  greatest  number  of 
our  students  was  wont  to  come.  And 
who,  indeed,  could  be  expected  to  encour- 
age young  men  to  enrol  themselves  as  un- 
der-graduates  of  a  University,  with  regard 
to  which  there  was  not  an  assured  belief 
that  it  would  survive  long  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  their  graduating  1  And  who  would 
attach  any  value  to  tho  degroes  of  a  de- 
funct University  ?  The  consequence  was 
that  for  a  number  of  ye.tra  the  attendance 
diminished,  session  by  session,  until  it  fell 
so  low  that  one  can  have  no  satisfaction 
•n  recalling  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  it  with  the  change  that  ensued 
upon  the  passing  away  of  the  m«re  im- 
minent dangers  to  which  the  University 
and  College  were  exposed.  Let  us  notice 
with  thankfulness  the  gradual  return  of 
former  prosperity,  just  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  expected  to  appear. 


The  session  before  last  wo  enrolled  six- 
teen new  students  as  against  nine  for  the 
session  immediately  preceding.  Last  ses- 
sion, although  the  number  enrolled  was 
not  so  great  as  for  1871-2,  there  wa3  this 
important  and  entirely  exceptional  fact  to 
gratify  and  encourage  us,  that  not  only 
all  the  intrants,  but  artl  the  under-gradu- 
ates  and  non-matriculant3  of  session  1871-2 
resumsl  their  attendance.  As  to  the  pro- 
sent  session,  so  far  as  we  have  twenty-one 
freshmen  in  arts,  and  the  total  number  is 
fifty,  of  whom  forty  are  matriculants  or 
nnder-graduates.  It  h  is  just  happened 
once  in  the  history  of  the  college  that  this 
number  has  been  exceeded.  That  was  in 
session  1858-9,  when  the  number  of  in- 
trants was  twenty-seven  and  the  total 
number  fifty-three.  We  have  the  happi  - 
ness  of  welcoming  back  all  the  students 
of  last  session,  except  four  belonging  to 
the  comparatively  largo  clas3  of  second 
year's  men.  These  four  are  Chamber*, 
Fowler,  Lindsay  and  McRae.  The  fir3t, 
with  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
has  removed  to  the  United  States,  still, 
however,  to  be  a  student,  and  we  hope  a 
successful  one.  The  second,  who  was  not 
an  under-graduate,  is  so  situated  that  he 
cannot  return.  The  third,  who  wa3 
obliged  by  sickness  to  leave  long  before 
the  session  closad,  is  still,  we  regret,  by 
sickness  disabled  from  continuing  his 
studies.  As  to  the  fourth  we  are  con- 
strained to  mourn,  what  we  are  tempted 
to  call,  his  untimely  death.  You,  who 
are  alumni  of  former  sessions,  know  what 
a  toiling,  earnest,  devoted  student  he 
was.  Until  within  a  day  or  two  of  his 
death  Alexander  McRae  hold  firmly  in 
the  belief  that  he  had  a  call  to  the  highest 
work  in  which  man  can  engage — the  work 
of  the  ministry.  In  the  strength  *f 
his  belief,  in  spite  of  a  constitution  physi- 
cally weak,  he  toiled  on  with  unflagging 
perseverance,  contending  successfully 
against  a  defective  preparation  for  college. 
Compelled  to  leave  before  the  clo3e  of  the 
session  his  heart  was  still  in  his  work. 
Although  separated  from  us  he  was  with 
us  in  spirit,  and  clung  eagerly  to  the  hope 
of  joining  us  here  again.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  Shortly  before  his  deatht 
when  assured  by  his  medical  attendan, 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live, an  expression 
of  disappointment,  because  the  hope  of 
his  life  was  not  to  be  realized,  escaped 
his  lips,  and  this  was  immediately  fid- 
lowed  by  an  expression  of  submission  to 
the  Divine  will.  Gentlemen,  his  excessive 
application  to  study  persisted  in,  I  know, 
against  admonitions,  is  a  warning  to  yon 
that  health  is  in  no  way  whatsoever  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with.  His  exemplary 
sincerity   and  earnestness  of  spirit,  his 
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amiable,  lespectful  and  honorable  deport- 
ment are  traits  which  you  cannot  too  du- 
tifully imitate,  especially  at  his  premature 
death  is  one  of  innumerable  premoni- 
tions as  to  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  life. 

With  much  reason  for  thankfulness  as 
regards  numbers,  the  present  time  being 
compared* with  almost  immediate  past, 
our  encouragement  and  hopefulness  for 
the  future  will  be  as  conqilete  as  existing 
circumstances  will  allow,  if  you,  who  are 
to  be  with  us  during  this  new  session, 
shall  so  comfort  yourselves  as  to  merit  an 
approval,  not  excessive  in  its  exhortings, 
but  to  be  gained  only  by  your  observance 
of  those  conditions,  which  are  the  best 
for  yourselves,  while  they  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance-  of  discipline  and 
order.  I  mean  such  conditions  as  these: 
Diligent  application  to  work,  a  scrupul- 
ous conformity  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
defining  your  duties,  a  proper  respect  to 
the  authorities,  a  frank,  courteous  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  towards  one  another, 
and  a  jealous  maintenance  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  University  of  which 
you  are  members.  These  conditions  you 
have  pledged  yourselves  to  comply  with 
to  the  utmost  of  your  ability.  Nothing, 
be  assured,  will  so  conduce  to  your  com- 
fort and  our  happiness  as  an  earnest  en- 
deavor on  your  part  to  be  faithful  and  true 
to  this  reasonable -pledge. 

The  Principal  then  spoke  of  matters 
which  referred  particularly  to  the  duties 
of  the  students  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion. The  address  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention  and  elicited  much  applause 
from  the  students. 

OPENING  OF  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

The  thirty-second  Session  of  Queen  Uni- 
versity was  opened  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, October  1st.  The  very  Revj  Princi- 
pal Snodgrass  presided,  and  with  him  on 
the  platform  were  seated  the  Professors  of 
the  University  and  a  number  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
graduates.  The  Principal  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  prayer,  and  afterwards  in- 
troduced Professor  Watson,  who  delivered 
the  inaugural  address,  having  chosen  for 
his  theme  "Education  and  Life."  The 
learned  gentleman  treated  the  subject  in 
a  manner  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly,  and  the  Alma  Mater  Society  have 
resolved  to  publish  the  address  in  pam- 
phlet form,  as  an  honor  to  Professor  Wat- 
son and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  of  carefully  perusing  it. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Principal 
made  several  announcements  of  Special 
Prizes  offered  by  graduatesand  ex-students, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  receive  more 
such  donations  should  any  of  the  Alumni 
deserve  to  make  them.  He  also  stated 
that  the  College  was  now  on  a  firmer  foot- 
ing than  it  had  been  for  y«ars  ;  the  dark 
clouds  that  hung  over  it  when  the  Gov- 
ernment Grant  was  withdrawn  had  hap- 
pily passed  away  and  the  Endowment 
Fund  provided  by  those  who  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  University  at  heart,  wa3  now 
fully  ample  to  sustain  the  expenses  an- 
nually incurred.  The  number  of  Fresh- 
men this  year  i3  unusually  large  and  the 
confidence  formerly  reposed  in,  the  Uni- 


versity has  been  visibly  increased.  The 
Matriculation  Examinations  took  place  on 
the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  and  below  we  give 
the  result : 

Order  of  Merit— First  Year. 
1.  John  Reeve   Lavelle,   Kingston  Col- 
egiate  Institute. 

2.  Louis  Shannon,  Kingston  Collegiate 
Institute. 

3.  William  Henderson  Irvine,  Murvale, 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute. 

4.  Alexander McKillop,  Lanark. 

5.  Peter  O'Brien,  L'Orignal. 

6.  James  Wilson,  Motherwell,  Perth. 

7.  David  Philip  Clapp,  Demorestville. 

8.  Harry  Dyckman,  Kingston. 

9.  James  Cumberland,  Adjala. 
10.  John  Hamilton,  Cataraqui. 

'  11.  John  Strange,  Kingston  Acadamy. 

12  Henry  Lunem,  .Litchfield,  ) 

13  Chas.  McDowell,  West      >  equal. 
Guillimbury.  ) 

Second  Year. 

1.  James  George  Stuart,  Toronto. 

2.  John  Ferguson,  Belleville. 

3.  Thomas  Wilson,  Wardsville. 

4.  Patiick  Anderson  Macdonald,  Gan- 
anoque. 

5.  John  Brown  McLaren,  Watford. 

6.  George  Claxton,  Inverary. 

7.  John  Mowat  Duff,  Kingston. 

8.  Hugh  Cameron  Dewittville,  Q. 

9.  Andrew  Nugent,  Centreville. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Thomas  Dickie  Cumberland,  Adjala. 

2.  Robt.  Walker  Shannon,  Kingston. 

3.  Charles  McKillop,  Lanark. 

4.  Archibald  McMurchy,  West  King. 

5.  John  Mordy,  Ross. 

6.  William  Mundell,  Kingston. 

7.  Alexander  Hugh  Scott,  Charlotten- 
burgh. 

8.  Geo.  Richard  Webster,  Lansdowne. 

9.  John  Herald,  Dundas. 

10.  John  Pringle,  Gait. 

11.  Thomas  Stewart  Glassford,  Beaver- 
ton. 

12.  Henry  Amey  Asselstine,  Kingston. 

13.  James  McArthur,  East  Williams. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Donald  Malcolm  Mclntyre,  King- 
ston. 

2.  James  J.  Craig,  Cornwall. 

3.  John  Inkerman  MacCraken,  Otta- 
wa. 

4.  William  John  Gibson,  Township  of 
Kingston. 

5.  George  Gillies,  Carleton  Place. 

The  Scholarships  have  been  gained  as 
follows  : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Watkins — John  Reeve  Lavelle,  (with 
honor  of  Mowat.) 

2.  Campbell — Lewis  Shannon. 

3.  Leitch  Memorial  (I)  Wiliiani  Hen- 
derson Irvine. 

4.  St.  Paul's  Montreal — Alexander  Mc- 
Killop. 

5.  Allan — James  Cumberland. 

G.  Mowat  (Special)— David  Philip 
Clapp. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Synod  (1)— James  George  Stuart. 

2.  Hardy  Memorial— John  Ferguson. 

3.  Aberdeen—  Hugh  Cameron. 

THIKD  YEAR. 

1.  Synod  (2)  Thomas  Dickie  Cumber- 
land. 

2.1  St.  Andrew's — Charles  McKillop. 
3,  Kingston—  Archibald  McMurchy. 


4.  Cataraqui  (Special)— Robert  Walker 
Shannon  (with  honors  of  Kingston.) 
fourth  year. 

1.  Synod  (3) — James  J.  Craig. 

2.  Russel  (Special) — Donald  Malcolm 
Mclntyre. 


The  Journal  is  issued  every  alternate 
Saturday  during  the  session  of  the  Queen's 
College,  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  of  the  University. 

TERMS. 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  80  50 
Single  copies,  each   0  05 

To  be  had  at  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  J. 

Henderson,  E.  Stacey  and  McAulay  & 

Co. 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  James 
J.  Craig,  Treasurer  Finance  Committee, 
and  all  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  D.  B.  McTavish,  Secretary  Finance 
Committee,  Box  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Literary  contributions  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Drawer  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Anonymous  communications  can  re- 
ceive no  attention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  write  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates 
and  under-graduates  of  the  University  arc- 
requested  to  contribute  literarily  and 
liberally. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Fasacjf  <£  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES : 

Black  Mantle  Velvets, 
Black  Gros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gros  Grain  Silks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Guipine  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Gloves, 

SEAL  CLOAKINGS, 
Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Coeds, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods, 
Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths. 
Q^jf-A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 

CLARK  WRIGHT 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


gate,  iti\pf  &  $\m, 

In  every  variety  of  style  and  quality, 

74  Wellington  St.,  -  -  KINGSTON. 


HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  FAKIS  CONFORMATEITR. 

^S3*-First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibitions  held  in  King- 
ston in  1859,  1803,  and  1807, 
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RELIC  HUNTERS 

Tho  custodian  of  what  had  beer  Gari- 
baldi's straw-stuffed  bed  in  taenia  was 
heard  to  mutter,  on  seeing  a  lady  carry - 
iiiL'  away  a  few  straws  as  a  relic,  'lhey 
will  do  it  j  I've  stuffed  it  six  times  already 
since  the  General  left  ;"  and  it  is  com- 
monly observed  that  the  Royal  George 
and  "  Napoleon's  willow"  must  have  pos- 
sessed that  power  of  "reconstruction 
which  Jefferson  Davis  deprecates  in  the 
case  of  Southerners.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  her  devotees,  that  the  nut 
trees  under  which  Mario  Alacoque  was 
favored  with  her  curious  visions  are  of 
equally  elastic  temperament.  A  corres- 
pondent relates  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Momal  no 
fewer  than  G,000  pilgrims  helped  them- 
selves to  a  twig  from  the  small  thicket  of 
nut  trees  surrounding  the  statue  of  the 
"Blessed/'  A  gensdarme  stationed  to 
keep  guard  over  the  trees  permitted  mod- 
erate thefts,  but  set  his  tace  against  the 
abstraction  of  what  might  bo  called  genea- 
logical trees  intended  for  distribution 
among  a  large  family.  A  stalwart  pilgnm- 
ess,  probably  blessed  with  many  devout 
relations,  went  so  far  as  to  climb  up  one 
Of  the  largest  bushes,  and,  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  gensdarme,  who  conjured 
her  to  descend,  bore  away  a  branch  of  no 
ordinary  dimensions.  After  the  departure 
of  this  pious  nutting  party,  the  thicket  in 
which  poor  Marie  Alacoque  dreamed  and 
prayed  was  as  bare  of  leaves  within  six 
feet  of  the  ground  as  if  a  flock  of  goats 
had  been  turned  into  it. — Echo. 

eqcentricTprayers. 

First-year  students  in  the  Theological 
Hall  are  respectfully  requested  not  to  in- 
corporate-any  of  the  following  petitions 
when  leading  in  prayer.  An  Edinburgh 
minister  of  the  last  century  who  was  some- 
what inclined  to  grumble  in  his  devotions 
prayed  as  follows  :  "  Give  us  not  evil  to 
think  Thee  neglectful  of  thine  own,  for  we 
are  thine  own  family,  and  we  have  been 
but  scurvily  provided  for  this  long  time." 
A  divine  iii  tho  last  century  incorporated 
into  a  baptismal  prayer  the  words,  "Lord, 
blos3  and  preserve  this  young  calf,  that  he 
may  grow  an  ox  to  draw  in  Christ's 
plough." 

Mr.  Erskine  on  one  occasion,  when 
preaching  before  the  authorities  of  Edin- 
burgh, thus  gave  utterance  to  his  private 
sentiments  with  regard  to  their  mental 
capacity:  "Oh!  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
all  fools  and  idiots,  and  particularly  on  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh."  A  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickson  once  indulged  in  the  following 
elegant  kitchen-garden *  allegory  in  a 
prayer,  "Diddle  thou  the  kail  of  thy  grace 
unto  our  hearts,  and  if  we  grow  not  up 
to  the  stature  of  good  kail,  Lord  make  us 
good  sprouts  at  least."  Another  of  an 
equally  bucolic  turn  of  mind  exclaimed, 
"unless  our  hearts  arc  mucked  with  the 
sharn  (manure)  of  grace,  we  shall  never 
thrive."  That  valiant  old  warrior,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Dessan,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Kesselsdorf ,  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
prayed  as  follows  :  "Oh,  my  God,  help  me 
yet  this  once,  let  me  not  be  disgraced  in 
my  old  days.  Rut  if  Thou  wilt  not  help 
me,  don't  help  those  scoundrels,  but  leave 
us  to  try  it  out  ourselves." 
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EVEN'S, 

Silent  hour  of  eve, 

To  meditation  blest 

Welcome  we  receive 

The  gift  of  thoughtful  rest; 
West  from  the  toiling  of  the  day, 
.Rest  in  the  thoughts  that  strew  the  way. 

Far  from  ocean's  roll, 

Where  furious  tempests  bsat, 

Safe  the  pensive  soul 

Kests  in  a  calm  retreat; 
Our  little  bsr'k  i>i  |  (  aiei  !■  "  . 
Kests  from  the  SossirigS  of  the  day. 

Glows  the  cheerful  fire, 

Sombre  shadows  dance 

As  if  some  unseen  lyre 

Their  motions  did  entrance 
As  if  the  dreamy  pensive  soul 
Hail  thrown  its  shadows  on  the  wal 

Like  a  heaving  sea 

Is  the  restless  soul, 

Though  calm  its  surface  be, 

Its  waters  ceaseless  roll. 
Beat  on  this  life  for  ever  more, 
As  billows  on  the  sandy  shore; 

Calm  the  evening  hour, 
Nature  hushed  to  sleep, 
Come  with  mystic  p.iwer 
Thoughts  subline  and  deep; 
Rise  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
Like  stars  that  shim  the  dazzling  light. 

Solemn  twilight  time  ! 

Sacred  to  thought  and  me  ; 

Solum  was  the  chime 

That  sweetly  chants  from  thee. 
Soothing  the  soul  to  pensive  rest, 
Enter,  tbou  ever  weiaome  guest! 


MEDITATIONS    ON  FOOD  :-H!ST0RIC, 
/ESTHETIC  AND  GENERAL 

(Continued/.) 
But  I  must  proceed  and  leave  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  beasts  of  the 
held  which  yield  their  meed  of  food  to 
all-swallowing  man.     Vet  there  ib  still 


another  four-footed  1  animal  which  I  can 
not  pass  over  in  silent e  without  exciting 
some  croaking:  it  is  a  very  lively,  very 
uuiping  animal — the  frog.  The  frog  has 
ligured  in  literature  for  ages  :  in  the 
moral  writings  of  the  fabulist  Aesop,  in 
the  dramas  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  po-  I 
ems  of  the  world-renowned  author  of 
"  Froggie  would  a  mooing  go 
Whether  his  mother  would  lei  In m  or  no," 
and  in  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,  this 
-!^n;.Cn  <.l  pVinto  and  s<iaraj..s  hold*  a 
conspicuous  position.  Though  for  gen- 
erations he  has  thus  fed  the  mind,  it  was 
not  until  comparatively  recent  daj  s  that 
this  Bactracnian  has  been  taken  to  feed 
the  bodies  of  the  bons  vivants  of  polite 
society.  The  only  parts  eaten  are  the 
legs,  and  these  are  beautifully  white 
when  skinned  and  very  tinder.  The 
consumption  in  France  of  these  quadru- 
peds is  very  great ;  a  single  dealer  in 
three  weeks  sent  to  that  country  200,000 
of  them  ;  these  are  sold  at  Kheins,  Nan- 
cy and  Paris  at  13  francs  a  thousand  ; 
they  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Ger- 
many and  are  imported  entire. 

If  we  quit  the  land  and  take  to  the 
water  we  tind  that  even  larger  animals 
than  the  bulky  elephant  are  deprived  of 
life  that  omnivorous  man  may  live  and 
thrive  ;  even  the  huge  leviathan  measur- 
ing 60  feet  in  length  and  rejoicing  in  a 
slender  waist  of  some  30  or  40  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, who  to  amuse  himself  whacks 
the  water  with  its  lordly  tail  making  a 
sound  heard  easily  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles — and  yet  thi=s  giant  of  the 
deep  never  indulges  his  stomach  with  any- 
thing larger  than  a  herring — must  die 
that  some  little  Hyperborean  may  have 
a  winter's  supply  of  food,  light  ana  fuel 
for  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  his 
roundabout  snow  house  or  cabin.  The 


Esquimaux  and  Grecnlanders  look  upon 
both  the  blubber  and  tne  flesh  of  the 
whale  as  favorite  articles  of  food  ;  they 
drink  the  oil  wit  l  the  same  avidity  that 
an  Anglo-Saxon  dandy  disposes  of  a  cock- 
tail, a  brandy-smash  or  a  sheny-cobblcr. 
Indeed  even  civilized  men  who  have 
tasted  the  whale  report,  that  the  flesh  of 
the  young  when  roasted  and  eaten  whh 
pepper  and  salt  is  veiy  good  and  not. 
unlike  beof  !  It  is  a  favorite  article  of 
i<jod  with'  the  o'dored  population  of  Ber- 
muda, and  it  is  not  despised  at  the  officers' 
mess.  What  a  supply  of  pepper  and  silt 
would  be  needed  ;  yea,  one  would  think 
that  mustard,  Worcester  sauce  and  pick- 
les would  bo  also  necessary  accompani- 
ments to  a  roast  whale. 

We  must  not  be  too  seveie  upon  the 
poar  Northerner  for  his  penchant  for  blub- 
ber and  train  oil,  for  the  oil  containing 
much  combustible  matter  affords,  during 
the  process  of  digestion,  a  considerable 
amount  of  animal  heat  and  where  the 
sun  shines  but  once  a  year  a  good  stock 
of  animal  heat  is  essential.  In  fact, 
Anglo-Saxons  car.  indulge  in  similar  arti- 
cles of  food  when  lesiding  in  the  regions 
aiaund  the  Pole.  A  well-known  Aic'ie 
navigator  relates  that  he  had  repeatedly 
seen  his  men  eating  tallow  candles,  when 
pure  animal  food  was  not  obtainable,  and 
this  they  did  not  from  sheer  hunger,  but 
as  a  positive  matter  of  taste — as  fair 
iadies  eat  candy-  induced  by  the  intense 
cold  of  the  climate.  In  fact  even  the 
most  delicate  and  fastidious  young  dem- 
oiselle, who  would  shrink  in  horror  from 
having  her  ruby  lips  touched  by  a  mous- 
tache hair— in  public,  will  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  place  in  her  rosebud 
mouth  pieces  of  greasy,  oily  fat,  which 
she  would  never  dream  of  taking  in  her 
slender  taper  fingers. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 


The  Esquimaux  and  Grcenlanders  also 
partake  largely  of  seals  whenever  a  favor- 
able opportunity  offers  ;  and  Ave  read  in  a 
book  of  travels' of  a  gentleman  visiting  a 
cabin  near  (he  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay 
one  day  while  the  inmates  were  squatting 
around  their  evening  meal,  winch  they 
considered  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
excellence.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  raw 
flesh  of  seals,  fat  of  whiles,  uncooked 
sea-birds,  and  the  entrails  of  divers  ani- 
mals. A  young  damsel  —  the  belle  of  the 
tribe  was  daintily  biting  the  inside  of  a 
seal  to  pieces  and  coquottishly  taking  the 
morsels  from  between  her  pearly  teeth 
and  d  istributing  them  to  her  admirers, 
who  were  grouped  around  her,  eagerly  ex- 
pecting her  greasy  gifts.  But,  formerly, 
even  in  the  land  of  roast-beef  and  plum- 
puddiug,  seals  occasionally  graced  the 
tables  of  the  noble  and  the  great.  We 
read  that  at  a  most  sumptuous  feast  pro- 
vided by  Archbishop  Neville,  the  brother 
of  the  great  King-maker  Warwick,  in 
honor  of  Edward  IV,  when  the  board 
literally  groaned  with  all  the  dainties  of 
the  day,  gathered  regardless  of  trouble 
or  expense  from  the  North,  and  from  the 
South,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
among  the  extraordinary  I  rarities  were 
twelve  seals  and  porpoises  ! 

"Pis  not  my  intention  to  dilate  on  food 
furnished  by  the  birds  of  the  air  to  the 
human    lace  ;     turkeys,    ducks,  geese, 
chickens, ct/We  genus  omnc,  are  too  common 
every  day  affairs  to  detain  us  ;  and  the 
veriest  tyro  in  gastronomic  science,  even 
Lord   Macaulay's  school-boy— know  s  of 
the  luxurious  Romans  who  had  at  their 
banque:s  dishes  composed  entirely  of  the 
tongues  of   nightingales  and  the  brains 
of  pheasants,  who,  yet  nevertheless,  con- 
sidered the  coarse  flamingo  precious  good 
eating.    All  have  heard  of  that  celebrat- 
ed King  of   the  East    who  had  a  dainty 
dish  set  before  him,  of  four  and  twenty 
blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie  :  by  the  way, 
the  great  Reformer  Cranmer  forbad  any 
ecclesiastic  under  his  control  and  within 
his  archiepiscopate  to  have  more  than  six 
black-birds  baked  in  any  one  pie.  Man 
gobbles  up  birds  which  fly  through  the 
heavens  every  day  in  the  year  ;  nor  ishe 
content  with  their  bodies,   he  must  eat 
their  very  homes,  when  the  cock  and  hen 
in  loving  unison  have  watched  over  and 
reared  their  chirping  progeny.    The  nest 
of  the  Esculent  Swallow  is  not  only  edi- 
ble,but  is  accounted  the  crane  de  la  creme 
of   dainties — although   it   looks  horrid 
enough  -  by  the  Asiatic   epicures.  The 
nest  is  in  shape  like  a  half  a  lemon,  some- 
what resembling  isinglass  in  texture,  and 
,o  nposed  of  layers  of  a  soft,  slimy  sub- 


stance in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 

swallows  for  their  domiciles  of  mud. 
Some  authors  say  that  these  nestfe  consist 
of  sea- worms  of  the  molusca  clas3  :  others 
of  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish,  or  a  glutinous  sea 
plant  called  agal  agal  :  while  others,  again 
say  that  the  swallows  rob  other  birds  of 
their  egg3,  apd  breaking  the  shells  apply 
the  white  of  them  in  the  composition  of 
these  structures  :  others,  still,  that  they 
are  made  of  a  substance  secreted  by  great- 
ly developed  salivary  glands  in  their 
builders.  The  question  is  evidently  an 
unsettled  one.  Perhaps  it  is  not  well  to  i 
investigate  tho  matter  too  closely.  'Tis 
well  man  has  not  microscopic  eyes  !  The 
nests  are  used  in  soup,  to  which  they  are 
said  to  give  a  most  exquisite  flavor  ;  they 
are  also  employed  as  stuffing  for  fowls. 
Java  and  China  are  the  countries  whose 
inhabitants  chiefly  patronize  these  houses  : 
tho  former  country  produces  about  25(5 
cwt.  annually  :  the  price  paid  in  Canton 
for  the  host  and  purest  is  about  §27  per 
lb.,  but  in  some  parts  of  China  $43  has 
been  paid  for  a  catty  of  birds'  nests,  or 
about  1  jib. 

From  the  deep  bluo  sea  and  crystal  lake 
— besides  the  monsters  already  spoken 
of — many  tit-bits  are   obtained,  at  least 
many  animals,  at  the  taste  of  which  many 
members  of  the  genus  ho  mo  smack  their 
lips  with  the    greatest  gusto  ;  though 
doubtless  a  like  number  would  feel  after 
eating  them  a  tumult  in  the  regions  below 
the  heart  as  if  they  had   been  drinking 
deeply  of  luke-warui  water.    To  a  few  of 
these  articles  of  vertu  we  will  refer.  Ami 
first,  lowest  in  the  scale  of  Creation's 
works  comes  the  Trepang,  a  creature  but 
little  in  advance  of  those  tiny  animals, 
those  toilers  of  th<s  deep,  who  have  built 
up  the  coral  isles  of  the  Paci6c  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  fair  Florida;  it  is  akin  to 
star- fishes  and  sea-urchins,  and  worndike 
in  form.    It  is  esteemed  a  great  luxury 
by  the  Chinese  and  by  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean residents  in  the  East.    The  Malays 
gather  the  trepangs,  orholothurias,  in  im- 
mense quantities  along  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia, dry  them  and  then  dispose  of  them 
to  the  Chinese.     Thousands  of  Malay 
junks  are  engaged  yearly  in  fishing  foi 
this  zoophyte  ;  and  English  and  American 
ships  are  likewise  in  the  trade.    The  tre- 
pang has  no  special  llavor,  or  if  it  has  it 
is  completely  masked  by  the  spices  with 
which  it  is  prepared  :  other  members  of 
this  family  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 

Next  we  meet  crawling  sideways  and 
backwards,  hideously  ugly  and  voracious- 
ly greedy — but  unvuinerable  and  armed 
for  warand  destruction— prawns,  shrimps, 


lobsters,  crayfish,  crabs,  all  furnishing 
pleasant  and  agreeable  food  to  those  who 
like  them — and  the  name  of  such  is  well 
nigh  legion.  The  Land-crabs  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  (which  usually  inhabit  the 
dark,  loathsome  mangrove  swamps,  al- 
though infinitely  preferring  a  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cemeteries  which 
they  pierce  through  and  through  in  eager 
search  for  the  dead  bodies  inhumed  :)  are 
regarded  as  quite  a  luxurious  article  of 
fooil  by  the  M  ost  Indians  ;  they,  however, 
take  only  those  brought  up  in  the  swamps, 
these  they  catch  in  box  rat-traps,  and 
after  their  capture  keep  them  sometime, 
fattening  them  upon  broken  victuals. 

Next  comes  wriggling  along,  like  veri- 
table sea-serpents  and  water  snakes,  the 
different  members  of  the  eel  tribe  ;  mon- 
sters breod  of  the  slime,  like  worms,  of 
these,  the  Muraenas  were  held  iu  the  great- 
est estimation  by  the  l>o»  vivamtt  of  ancient 
Rome,  they  bred  them  in  immense  fish 
pends,  constructed  at  great  expense  ;  and 
such  quantities  hid  they  of  them  that  the 
great  Julius  at  one  of  his  grand  trium- 
phal fea3ts  distributed  (i,<)00  to  his 
friends.  In  order  that  they  might  be  fat 
and  well  flavored,  the  Romans  denied 
nothing  to  their  niurauias,  and  oftentimes 
the  patricians  would  condemn  their  erring 
slaves  to  bs  thrown  into  the  ponds  to  these 
carnivorous  fish.  The  Lamprey  was  also 
another  favorite  with  the  Ancients  :  It  is 
as  sanguinary  in  its  habits  as  the  Mur- 
;ena.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  considered 
a  great  delicacy  in  England,  and  the  city 
of  Gloucester  wa3  bound  to  present  a 
lamprey  pie  to  the  Sovereign  once  every 
year.  Henry  I  died  in  consequence  of 
having  indulged  too  heartily  iu  a  dish  of 
these  fish,  and  Dr.  Johnson  attributed 
the  death  of  the  poet  Pope  to  the  fact  tiiat 
he  loved  these  creatures  not  w  isely,  but 
too  well.  Some  epicures  resort  to  the  plan 
of  drowning  lampreys  in  wine  ;  they  say  it 
gives  them  a  superior  flavor.  Eels  are 
still  eaten  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  how  best  to  fatten  them  the  readers 
of  the  Ingolsby  Legends  know  well. 

The  third  and  fourth  year  students  hav- 
ing previously  challenged  the  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen  to  a  friendly  match  at  foot- 
ball, the  game  was  played  on  University 
Day.  The  match  commenced  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  lasted  about  two  hours,  the 
Juniors  gaining  the  first  and  third  games 
and  the  Seniors  the  second.  The  Juniors 
may  be  prepared  for  another  challenge 
from  the  Seniors  at  an  early  date,  for  the 
latter  w  ill  not  quietly  endure  to  be  crowed 
over  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
render  honor  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Students  or  Queen's  University 
and  College,  believing  that  a  Paper  in 
connection  therewith  might  be  established 
with  advantage  to  Undergraduates,  Gra- 
duates, and  all  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion, have  resolved  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  best  securj  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object. 

Various  considerations  induce  them  to  I 
undertake  this  step,  and  to  hope   that  it  I 
will  meet  with  the  success  which  is  antici- 
pated.   The  want  of  a  paper  in  which  to  I 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  upon  j 
questions  of  general  andacademic  interest, 
is  much  felt.    It  is  believed  that  such  an  i 
organ  would  infuse  a  livelier  interest  into 
their  College  life — would  afford  informa- 
tion upon  subjects  deeply  interesting  to 
every  Student — and  would  in  an  eminent 
degree  tend  to  strengthen  the  bond  which 
should  ever  unite  Alumni  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  University  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  Dominion,  and  has  upon  its  roll  a 
large  and  respectable  number  of  Graduates 
whose  willing  co-operation  can  be  relied 
upon  ;  it  has  also  numerous  and  influen- 
tial friends  warmly  interested  in  its  pros- 
perity, who,  it  is  hoped,  will  regard  the 
project  with  favour.    These  facts  afford 
ample  ground  to  hope  that  it  will  meet 
with  that  degree  of  public  patronage  which 
shall  ensure  its  complete  suceess. 

The  paper  will  be  called  the  "QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE  JOURNAL."  It  shall  he 
issued  fortnightly  at  the  rate  of  Fifty 
Cents  for  the  Academic  year  of  seven  mon-  j 
ths,  payable  in  advance.  The  first  num- 
ber will  appear  on  the  10th  October  next. 
Its  object  shall  be  two-fold.  Firstly— 
To  foster  a  lit-rary  taste  among  the  Stud- 
ents , and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  giving  expre  ssion  to  their  opinions  on 
the  leading  to|  des  of  the  day.  It  is  also 
intended  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  University  and  her  Alumni, 
and  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  latter  in 
the  prospeiity  of  theiv  Alma  Mater,  after 
they  have  left  1  ler  lw  Us. 

Secondly— To  furnish  snch  information 
upon  Collegiate  and  other  matters  as  will 
be  not  only  valuable  to  the  Student,  but 
it  is  hoped,  interesting  to  the  intelligent 
public  generally.  The  "Journal,"  more- 
over, is  designed  to  supply  the  need,  felt 
at  preseu  t,  of  instruction  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Journalism,  the  great 
practical  importance  of  which  has  been 
recognized  in  several  leading  Universities 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Chair  for  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  stridy. 

Th  e  manner  in  which  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  this  and  other  countries  are 
managed — the  improvements  which  may 
fro-Ai  time  to  time  be  effected— the  relative 
prominence  dneto  particular  studies— and 
the  desirableness  of  introducing  others  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  our  practical  age,  will 
be  discussed  in  its  columns.  Articles  <>n 
literature,  science  and  questions  bearing 
more  directly  upon  the  interests  of  t  e 
community  shall  also  be  admitted.  From 
time  to  time  papers  will  apuear  on  the 
great  questions  now  agitating  the  scientific 
and  literary  world,  from  the  pens  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  in  connection  with  the 
University, 


The  Editors  promise  to  spare  no  pains 
in  making  the  columns  of  their  Journal  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  their  time 
and  resources  will  allow ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  seconded  in  their  efforts 
by  an  appreciative  community,  upon 
whose  liberal  patronage  the  success  of  the 
paper  must  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

Such  was  the  Prospectus  issued  by  the 
originators  of  this  Journal  at  the  close  of 
the  last  academic  year.  The  editorial  'We' 
now  hasten  to  keep  their  plighted  word,  and 
in  this  number  make  our  bow  to  our  sub- 
scribers, and  stand,  caps  in  hand  ready. to 
hear  the  remarks  with  which  our  first 
public  appearance  will  be  greeted,  and  to 
receive  subscriptions  —  which  are  pay- 
able invariably  in  advance.  Our  aims 
and  objects  are  fully  set  out,  above,  and  to 
the  general  public  we  would  say  that,  if  at 
first  we  don't  succeed  in  pleasing  them, 
we  will  follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  Watts  - 
or  some  equally  good  poet,  and  "try,  try 
again."  To  our  critics  we  would  say, 
"Be  to  our  virtues  ever  kind, 
And  to  our  faults  a  little  blind." 

To  the  ( iraduates  and  Undergraduates 
of  sister  Universities  in  this  glorious  young 
Dominion  of  ours  and  in  the  neighbouring 
Republic  we  would  say  :  "Head  us  can- 
didly, judge  us  fairly,  try  us  sufficiently, 
and  then  if  proved  unworthy,—  reject  us." 
To  the  Alumni  of  Queen's  University, 
wherever  they  may  be  and  in  whatsoever 
estate,  we  would  cry  "Rally  around  us: 
assist  us  by  your  pens  and  by  your  tongues: 
with  your  advice  and  with  your  contribu- 
tions— pecuniary  and  otherwise.  Help  us 
for  we  seek  to  help  our  Alma  Mater,  to 
place  her  in  the  position  which  of  right 
pertains  to  her  as  the  oldest  of  royally 
chartered  Universities  in  the  fair  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  Help  us,  for  we  wish  to 
make  our  Journal  the  medium  by  which 
the  souls  of  Graduates,  far-scattered  over 
this  mundane  sphere,  may  hold  converse 
with  those  dear  ones  with  whom  they 
toiled  across  the  "Pons  Asinorum"  only  to 
wander  in  the  entangled  maze  of  Binomi- 
al Theorems,  Conic  Sections,  Statics  and 
Dynamics,  or  meander  gently  through 
the  flower-clad  fields  of  the  classic  writers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  '  Help  us 
for  we  seek  to  accomplish  many  a  good 
work  ["—Journal  Oct.  25th. 

CANADIANS  AT   TOE  "  EVANSEL!3AL 
ALLIANCE," 

BY  "  J.U." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  most 
wonderful  assembly  ever  held  in  America 
was  convened  in  New  York  City  at  the  bfi- 
g;nnintf  of  the  month.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  number  c»t  people 
congregated,  suffice  it  to  say,  it!  language 
so  frequently  heard  at  the  Alliance,  "a 
perfect  j  im."  The  permanent  value  and. 
the  magnitude  of  the  results  of  that  great 
meeting  can  only  be  determined  in  tin- 
future.  At  any  rate,  with  these  we  are 
not  at  present  concerned,  it  is  rather  our 
purpose  to  speak  briefly  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Canada  in  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance.   It  is  understood,  no  doubt,  that 


all  the  representatives   from   any  one 
country  were  not  and  could  not  be  called 
upon  for  addresses  or  papers.  Selections 
were  made  from  the  delegates,  and  appro- 
priate subjects  assigned  for  them  to  dis- 
cuss.   Among  the  most  prominent  dele- 
gates from  Canada  wore,  Rey.    D.  J. 
McDonnell,  B.  D.,  of  Toronto  ;Rev.  Mr. 
Benson,  of  same  place  ;  Rev.  D.  M.  Gor- 
don,  of   Ottawa ;  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  of 
Toronto  ;  Rev.  Mr.  McColl,  of  Hail.n- 
on  ;  Rev.  Dr.  John  Thompson  and  Rev. 
H.  Wilkes,  of  Quebec;  Rev.  John  Cook> 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Jenkins,  of  Montreal.     From  the  Lower 
Provinces  we  noticed   the   Rev.  Robert 
Murray.    Of  these  delegates  there  were 
only  two  elected  to  read  'papers'  before 
the  Alliance,  viz  :  Principal  Dawson,  o1 
McGill  College,  and  Rev.  Robert  Murray. 
We  had  not  the  ple;i  sure  of  hearing  the 
gentlemen   from   Nova  Scotia,   but  we 
did  hear  Dr.  Dawson.    Let  us   say  just 
here  that  the  Canadians  were^  very  happy 
in  selection  of  their  representatives,  and 
it  was  doubly  fortunate  that  the  Princi- 
pal of  McGill  College  was  chosen  to  con- 
tribute to  the  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  conference.    We  suppose  the 
most   popular  men  before  the  Alliance 
were  Drs.  Hodge,  of  Princeton  ;  M.  J. 
Christeib,    of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
Germany  ;   Dawson,    of   Montreal,  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,    It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  so  many  great  men, 
but  we  give   the  above  as  our  private 
opinion.    The  paper  alloted  to  Dr.  Daw- 
son was  entitled  "Darwinism.'-     As  we 
listened  to  him  discuss  his  subject  we 
were  impressed  with   the   facility  with 
which  the  Dr.  expressed  the  most  pro- 
found  philosophical  investigations.  He 
seemed  to  be  saturated  with  science  not 
"falsely  so  called, "but  real  and  true.  We 
were  led  to  think  that  he  was  quite  at 
home  with  nature,  and  most  decidedly 
anti-Darwin.     He  was  free  from  the  folly 
of  absolute  denunciation    of  the  man 
under  r  view,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  a  free,  full  and 
just  investigation  of  the  facts.    In  this 
respect  Dr.  Dawson  exhibited  the  spirit 
of  a itrive jh'd'oti  pher.    Ashe remaiked  in 
his  address  before  the  Alliance,  he  is  not 
afraid  of  science.    Nothing  evil  will  come 
of  thorough  invest1*;  "tlon.     fn  the  other 
hand  great  good  will  result  from  it.    It  is 
unmanly   awl   cowardly  to  denounce  a 
doctrine  or  the  pronoundtsi  of  it  without 
giving  him  at  laaot  the  te-t  of  examina- 
tion,   Dr.  Dawson  eVid'oiitly  understands 
Darwinism,  and  his  handlimroi  it  in  New 
York   did  honor  to  Canadian  learning. 
He  was  p'lV'cly  acknowledged  aa  an  in- 
mtiuoLor  of  the  a-sembly. 

(Continued  on  pageti.) 
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The  Journal  is  issued  every  alternate 
Saturday  during  t!iu  session  of  the  Queen's 
College,  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  of  the  Uni  versity. 

TERMS. 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  80  50 
Single  copies,  each   0  03 

To  he  had  at  the  bookstores  of  Mesin.  J. 

Henderson,  E.  Stacey  and  McAulay  & 

Co. 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  James 
J.  Craig,  Treasurer  Finance  Committee, 
and  all  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  D.  B.  MoTavish,  Secretary  Finance 
Committee,  Box  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Literary  contributions  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Drawer  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Anonymous  communications  can  re- 
ceive no  attention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  write  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates 
and  under  graduates  of  the  University  are 
requested  to  contribute  hterarily  and 
liberally. 


A  monolith  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Parabyba  District,  Peru,  bearing  an  in- 
scription of  eight  lines,  written  in  clear 
Phoenician  characters.  It  tells  that  in  the 
days  of  Hiram,  some  ten  centuries  before 
Christ,  a  p*rty  of  Canaanites  left  Azion- 
gaber,  but  driven  out  of  their  course  they 
were  carried  to  the  coast  of  Peru.  The 
stone  gives  the  names  of  the  strangers. 


ALMA   MATER  SOCIETY- 


KINGSTON,  NOVEMBER  8.  1873. 

DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS- 

Mr.  Dtscaeli  is  said  to  be  engaged  on 
a  new  novel,  dealing  with  the  questions 
of  Socialism  and  Communism. 

Dr.  Kenedy,  the  celebrate  1  counsel 
for  the  still  more  celebrated  "  Claimant," 
has  recently  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  are  the 
author's  legal  experiences. 

Dr.  Schlieraann  is  about  to  publish  a 
record  of  his  expedition  and  discoveries 
in  the  Food.  To  readers  of  Homer  this 
work  will  be  of  immense  interest,  as  it  is  to 
contain  over  200  photographs. 

One  of  the  many  curiosities  of  the  Vi- 
enna Exhibition  is  a  German  translation 
Homer's  "Iliad1'  in  stenography  by  Pro- 
fessor Schreiber  of  Vieuna.  It  consists 
of  GOO  microscopic  pages,  condensed  into 
so  minute  a  compass  as  to  go  into  a  nut- 
shell. Solomon  was  right  :  there  is  noth- 
ing n*w  under  the  sun,  for  the  old  Roman 
writer,  C.  J  Solinus,  (300  yeavs  B.C.)  in 
his  "Polyhistor,"  speaks  of  a  copy  of  Ho- 
mer so  sm\li  that  the  '  'Iliad  "  could  b3 
contained  in  a  nutshell,  and  Pliny  affirms 
that  Cicero  had  seen  the  work. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Ireland  acknow 


The  regular  weekly  meetings  of  this 
Society  have  b3en  resumed  with  renewed 
energy  and  vigor.  All  the  members  seem 
to  comprehend  the  vast  importance  of 
being  able  to  express  in  feeling  terms  their 
thoughts  on  the  different  subjects  dis- 
cussed, and  are  constant  and  regular  in 
their  attendance.  It  is  gratifying  and 
encouraging  to  see  the  Freshmen  partici- 
pating so  heartily  in  the  debates,  many  of  j 
diem  give  promise  of  becoming  excellent 
speakers,  and  will  be,  to  employ  a  much- 
used  expression,  a  decided  acquisition  to  j 
the  society. 

The  advantages  derived  from  taking  I 
part  in  theue  debates  are  many,  as  for 
example,  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
those  who  search  afcar  materials  for 
argument,  and  the  opportunity  given  for 
throwing  off  bashfulness,  assuming  confi- 
dence, and  acquiring  fluency  in  speech, 
clearness  in  enunciation  and  pointedness 
in  argument. 

Unusual  interest  his  been  displayed  in 
the  last  two  meetings.  At  the  former 
which  took  place  on  October  25th,  a  sub- 
ject of  a  metaphysical  character  was  nis- 
cussed,  viz  :  "  Do  pride  and  ambition 
lead  a  man  to  greater  extremes  than  igno- 
rance and  superstition  I"  Both  sides  of 
the  question  were  handled  with  ability. 
The  leadeis — Mr.  McKillop  of  the  affir- 
mative, and  Mr.  McTavish  of  the  nega- 
tive, acquitted  themselves  very  credita- 
ble, and  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
members  whos  minds  were  of  a  nature 
lofty  enough  to  grapple  with  so  deep  and 
metaphysical  a  theme. 

The  Chairman  for  the  evening,  Mr. 
Hugh  Cameron,  in  a  few  short  and  pithy 
remarks,  decided  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  negative  side. 

At  the  latter,  viz  :  that  held  on  Satur- 
day, Nov.  1st,  a  debate  took  place  on  the 
subject  "  Has  the  poet  done  more  for 
r  l"  Mr.  Clax- 
ton  opened  the  debate,  and  in  his  usual 
eloquent  ami  humorous  style 
t 


exceedingly  well.  Special  mention  how- 
ever must  Le  made  of  the  eloquent  and 
impressive  speech  of  Mr.  D.  Mc- 
Tavish, and  of  the  simplft  but  argumen- 
tative speech  of  Mr.  Jas.  Cumberland. 
After  the  ordinary  summing  up  of  argu- 
ments on  each  side  by  the  leaders,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  James  Cormackin,  a  few- 
words  decided  that  tile  weight  of  argu- 
ment rested  with  those  supporting  the 
poet. 

This  meeting  whs  decidedly  the  most 
successful  one  which  has  been  held  for 
auuic  time,  surpassing  others,  as  it  did 
not  only  in  the  number  of  speakers,  but 
also  in  the  quality  of  the  speeches  and 
the  amount  of  attention  which  had  mani- 
festly beon  given  to  the  subject. 


ledges  in  the  Presbyterian  for  November,  J  inankind  than  the  orat. 
S109.743.10  on  behalf  of  the  Endowment 

Fund  of  Queen's  College.  |  el(,quent  a„.,l  humorous  style  advanced 

The  Les  Moit,des    asserts   that   some  j  the  claims  of  the  poet.    Mr.  Webster 
Russians  have  discovered  in  an  uxiexplor- :  followed  and  taking  his  stand  for  the  ora-  | 
ed  part  of  Siberia,  three  living  Mastodons  '  tor  ;  ddu  :ed  some  very  forcible  arguments 
identical  with  those  heretofore  dug  up  in  i  The  leaders  were  ably  assisted  by  their  j  quickly  took  high  rank  among  the  leaders 
that  country  from  frozen  sand  I  respective  followers,  all  of  whom  spoke  I  of  the  Opposition. 


PUBLIC  DEBATE. 

In  order  to  supply  the  want  felt  on  ac- 
count of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Profes- 
sorial lectures,  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
has  decided  that  some  other  species  of  en- 
tertainment should  be  provided  for  the 
friendly  citizens  of  Kingston. 

Accordingly,  having  taken  the  matter 
into  consideration,  it  Iia3  determined  to 
hold  Public  debates  at  intervals  through- 
out this  Session.  The  first  of  these  de- 
bates will  take  piece  in  the  Convocation 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  tho  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  public  are  cordially  invi- 
ted to  attend.  No  admission  fee  will  be 
charged. 

OUR  SECOND  NUMBER. 

On  our  first  page  will  be  found  a  poem 
written  by  a  Student  of  tho  Theological 
faculty.  It  has  already  appeared  in  the 
"Dalhousie  Gazette."  We  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  copying  tn  extract  from 
the  recently  published  Memorials  of  the 
Reverend  John  Machar,  D.D.,  a  gentle- 
man who  fov  many  years  took  the  liveli- 
est interest  in  the  weltare  of  Queen  a  Col- 
ege. 

PERSONALS- 

Wo  are  pleased  to  notice  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Herbert.  S.  Micdonald, 
M.P.P.  of  Prockville,  as  Junior  Judge  of 
the  United  Counties  of  Leeds  at.d  Cren- 
ville.  Mr.  McD.  is  a  graduate  of  Onsen's  : 
while  a  Student  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Queen's  College  Delaring 
Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
present  \lma  Mater  Socre'.y.  At  the  last 
general  election  for  Ontario  he  was  re- 
turned without  opposition,  (we  helie\e) 
for  South  Leeds.    After  the  defeat  of  the 


Sandfitld    Macdouald    Government,  he 
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EStASLiSgMENT  0?  Qt'EEN'S  COLLEGE-  on  Wednesday  last,  appointed  the  Rev. 

I  Mr.  Liddell,  of  Lady  Gletiorehy's  Church 
During  the  close  of  the  year  18:;",  the4 K    this  cityi  to   the  office  of  Principal. 


Synod  set  vigorously  to  raise  funds,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ment- .  f  Queen's  Colldgi;  Feeling  the 
great  necessity  for  providing  a  theologi- 
cal class  and  also  a  literary  institution 
for  higher  education  in  a  new  country, 
which  was  then  almost  destitute  of  gen- 
eral facilities  for  the  latter,  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  joined  very  warmly 
in  promoting  the  object.  The  most  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  throughout  the  Province  took  a 
■deep  interest  in  it,  and  aided  it  both  with 
judicious  advice  and  pecuniary  aid.  The 
late  lion.  William  Morris  was  especially 
serviceable  to  it  by  his  legal  counsel  and 
his  political  influence,  as  well  as  othei 
gentlemen  whom  the  ,  world  now  knows 
no  more.  These  ministers,  too,  who 
were  so  earnest  in  furthering  the  work 
and  in  devoting  to  it  their  time  and  la- 
bour, among  whom  many  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  McGill,  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Rin- 
toril,  Dr.  Mathieson,  Dr.  Urquhart,and 
Dr.  Cooke,  have  nearly  all  passed  away. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Gordon  also,  of  Ganan- 


He  had  left  Scotland  hurriedly,  Reaving 
his  family  behind,  lest  the  interests  of 
the  College  should  miner  from  any  delay. 
But  he  bore  it  in  in  a  noblaand  christian 
spirit,  uttering  no  reproach,  but  rather 
sympathizing  with  the  trustees  in  their 
difficulty,  and  expressed  himself  as  being 
being  willing  to  commence  immediately 
with  whatever  Students  they  could  col- 
lect, however  few  they  might  be.  A 
house — such  as  they  could  vfii — was  im- 


Official  notice  will  be  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  to  the  Hon.  W. 
MoiuY,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ti  ns 
teeiv  but  from  your  situation  in  Kings- 
ton, and  your  official  connection  with  the 
University,  1  think  it  ri=dit  that  you 
should  have  the  earliest  possible  notice. 
The  necessary  steps  towards  loosing  Mr.  j 

Liddell  from  his  charge  are  t:i  course  of  nle<jiately  taken  and  fitted  up  with 
being  taken,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  able  L.i.iss  rooms,  the  opening  of  the  College 
to  sail  in  the  steampacket  for  Halifax  on J  i,nmediately  announced,  the  Rev.  P.  C. 
the  3rd  of  December  next,  so  that you \  Ganipbell.bf  Prockville,  who  had  been 
will  have  some  idea  when  you  may  ex-  j  elected  Classical  Professor,  was  snramon- 
pect  him  in  Kingston.    I  have  written  to  j  e(j  to  ^  ,Jost     p]ie  Trustees  had  decided. 


Mr.  Moinr  as  to  the  anxious  efforts  made 
by  the  Committee,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  saying  that  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals though*    of  as  likely  to  accept 


in  their  present  circumstances,  to  begin 
with  two  Professors,  the  Principal  to  take 
the  Theological  department,  and  Mr. 
Campbell    tho  Faculty  of   Arts.  The 


the  situation,  Mr.  Liddell  is  entitled  to  |  College  was  opened  with  seven  or  eight 
the  first  place.  Drs.  Gordon,  Bachanan,  advanced  students  who  intended  to  study 
Candlish,  Cunningham,  Clason  Paul,  and  for  tm3  Ministry,  and  ten  or  twelve  who 


other  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  were 
present  at  the  Committee  meeting  when 
the  election  took  place,  all  express  them- 
selves to  the  same  effect,  and  from  his 
talents  and  acquirements  and  habits  and 


oque,  should  not  be  forgotten  among  principles,  1  should  be  disappointed  in 
those  who  took  a  warm  ami  efficient  in-  deed  if  he  does  not  prove  a  blessing  to 


terest  in  its  establishment.  A  very  lib 
eial  donation  from  him  was  called  at  the 
time  the  "nest  egg"  of  the  fund  for  the 
College  Endowment.  A  very  united  and 
•enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Kingston,  and  many 
earnest  heartfe!t  addresses  wers  given  by 
voices  now  long  silent  in  death.  Of  the 
speakers  at  that  meeting  and  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  appointed  to  collect 
funds,  two  only  survive.  When,  twenty- 
eight  years  after,  the  very  existence  of 
the  College  was  threatene  1  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  E  idowment  grant,  the 
meeting  then  vividly  recalled,  to  those 
who  still  revived,  the  one  just  mentioned, 
in  being  characterized  by  the  Bame  spirit 
of  union,  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

In  1841,  the  seat  of  Government  was 
established  in  Kingston,  as  it  was  then 
thought,  permanently  ;  but  its  continu- 
al ce  proved  to  be  of  very  short  duration. 
As  its  location  there  was  very  sudden, 
and  there  was  great  want  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  ,mauy  strangers  it  brought 
to  Kingston,  every  house  was  occupied 


the  institution.  " 

From  some  erroneous  information 
which  the  Colonial  Committee  had  re- 
ceived, they  were  under  the  impression 
that  every  thing  was  ready  fzr  commenc- 


were  to  commence  their  course  in  Arts. 
Put  the  extremely  low  state  of  education 
in  Canada  at  that  time  wa3  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  even  of  that  small  number 
of  students,  very  few  were  fitted  to  be 
matriculated.  Professor  Campbell  did 
all  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  deficiency, 
and  even  gave  two  hours  a  day  to  ground 
the  students  thoroughly  in  the  ekrnents  of 
Classical  education.  That  the  state  of  educa- 
tion Canadaisnow  so  different,  is  owing  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  good  work  done 


ing  operations,  and  that  the  trustees  were  t)y  Qusen's  College,  for,  besides  many 
only  wanting  the  appointment  of  a  Priii-  useful  members  of  the  professions  who 
cipal,  whereas  the  trustees  had  no  idea  |  have  tione  ampiQ  credit  to  their  Alma 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Principal  would  hyrater,  she  lias  sent  out  not  a  few  efli- 
take  place  so  promptly,  but  expected  that  I  cient  teachers,  who   have  been  of  great 


they  would  be  apprised  in  time  to  make 
due  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the 
College.  Accordingly  they  were  quite 
unprepared  for  this  announcement  ;  noth- 
ing was  ready — intending  sttiden  s  had 


service  in  diffusing  thorough  Grammar 
School  education  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. 

—  Memorials  of  Di .  J.  Machar,  D.D. 


not  been  apprised,  and  they  had  not  even      Dr.  Mostyn  of  Almonte— an  old  Med- 


ico— has  been  seriously  ill. 


&  house  in  which  the  classes  could  be 
commenced.  Mr.  Machar  and  the  other 
trustees  were  placed  in  a  situation  of 
great  perplexity.  They  felt  the  extreme 
awkwardness  of  the  situation,  and  the 
disappointment  wdiich  Dr.  Liddell  must 
feel  w  hen  he  arrived,  which  lie  did  in  the  |  Thr  Rev  w  p  Cijr»an,  one  of  our 
W  of  December,  coming    directly  to  |  old  gradliateSj  haa  removed  from  Mon- 

treal  and  accepted  tue  incumbency  of  the 


Mr.  Robert  Shaw,  a  B.A.  of  last 
session,  has  begun  the  study  of  lawinthe 
office  of  Messrs.  Britton  &  Price,  Kings- 
ton. 


Mr.  Machar's  house;    It  was  t-xoeedimg 

ly    painful  to   Dr.    Machar  to  meet  Dr. 
and  rents  were  doubled.    It  was  just  atlT.,j       ,  *■  .  , 

J  (Liddell,  knowing  tho  disappointment  he 


Episcopal  Church  in  Gait.  Out. 


that  time  that  Mr.  Machar  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Walsh,  dated  October  27, 
184,1,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  :  — 

"The  Royal  Charter  for  Queen's  Col- 


imist  feel  in  finding  things  so  different 
from  what  he  had  expected,  and  to  have 
to  inform  him,  as  he  immediately  did,  of 
the  situation  of  affairs,  expressing  his  re- 
liret  t'aat  it  should  be  as  it  was.  Dr. 


leg,  having  at  last  passed  the  Great  Set  1,  j  Lm<s^  Ui5a.p.M,illtrjlent  waa  very  gieat. 
the  Colonial  Committee,  at  their  me?ting 


Qcert.  —  Why  is  it  that  many  of  V,  e 
members  of  the  A'nu  Mater  Society 
leave  the  debate  about  8:*>0  p.m., and 
others  can  only  coma  to  it  between  9  and 
10  I  We  would  like  to  know  what  the 
attraction  is. 


QUEENS  COLLEGE  JOURNAL 


(Confirmed  from  page  8.) 

It  will  he  certainly  gratifying  to  the 
reader*  of  your  journal  to  know  that 
among  the  many  celebrated  and  talented 
men,  who  appeared  in  the  Evangelical  At. 
lianoe,  no  one  was  more  appreciated  and 
no  one  left  a  moro  permanent  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  thronged  tv 
listen,  than  the  Principal  of  McGill  Col- 
lege. McfJill  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  principal,  and  we  venture  to  say  that, 
the  reputation  which  the  Dr.  has  already 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  his  appearance 
in  New  York. 

The  Americans  are  free  thinkers  as  well 
as  free  actors,  and  we  are  not  sure  tha1 
their  system  is  not  correct  so  far  as  it  goes. 
All  bigotry  and  narrow-mindness,  and  il- 
liberally of  thought  or  principle,  ought 
to  be  despised  anil  banished  from  the  land 
of  the  living.  Let  us  have  more  liberal 
thinking  and  freer  investigation  accom- 
panied with  the  desire  for  truth,  and  we 
will  have  loss  scepticism  and  infidelity  in 
the  world.  Would  that  Canadian  institu. 
iions  had  more  men  like  Dr.  Dawson,  and 
fewer  extreme  conservatives  in  the  matter 
of  thinking! 


LONGEVITY  AND  WORK. 


Length  of  years  is  a  familiar  Scriptural 
reward:  and  though  it  is  tho  fashion  to 
•peak  slightingly  of  the  Jews  as  a  material 
people,  Christianity  has  not  cured  mankind 
of  a  passion  for  longevity.      How  it  may 
best  be  attained    has  frequently  been  a 
matter  of  contention,  each  particular  school 
having  its  infallible  recipe  for  prolong- 
ingaxistence,  and  bristling  with  its  instance 
of  those  who,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to 
its  precepts,  have  attained  an  euthanasia 
at  upwards  of  four  score  and  ten.  The 
gospel  of  total  abstention  from  spirituous 
drink  has  been  urged  upon  the  adoption 
of  mankind   by  the  argument  that  the 
practice  is  attended  with  length  of  days; 
but  over  and  above  the  number  of  teeto- 
talers who  never  see  fifty,  the  lists  of  fairly 
hard  drinkers  who  have  reached  eighty  is 
not  a  contemptible  one.     Some  preach 
work,  some  play,  some  recommend  con- 
tinual employment,  some  uninterrupted 
repoae.    According  to  some  he  who  would 
live  long  must  never  allow  his  pulse  to  be 
excited  or  to  be  urged  into  a  gallop  ;  accor- 
ding to  another  view,  constant  excitement, 
if  not  too  keen,  is  the  law  of  health  adt 
longevity.    Life  in  town  has  had  its  advo- 
cates, who  urge  upon  one  its  warmth,  in 
freedom  from  damp,  its  less  variable  temp 
erature,  its  sociabi  ity.    The  country  hat- 
been  even  more  strongly  pleaded  for  ;  it, 
fresh  air,  its  absence  of  worry,  its  sunlight) 
its  green  leaves,  its  pure  water,  its  refresh- 
ing slumbers, itshealthful  exercise, all  being 
pointed  to  as  the  store  of  Nature's  pharm- 
acopoeia.   The  sea  breezes  and  the  iodine 
that  is  in  them  have  been  sung  by  many, 
loth  to  admit  that  one  can  hope  to  live 
long  awav  from  the  bracing  atmosphere 

of  the  Mwditarrnncan,  which  say  bow©  must 


be  frequented  in  winter  by  the  dwellers  in 
northern  latitudes,  or  the  insidious  breath 
of  icy  gales  will  find  yon  out  and  cut  a 
big  slice  off  your  natural  allowance  of  life. 
But  on  no  account,  others  exclaim,  tind 
yourselves  after  May  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  A  dol-.e.  far  nieiiU  summer  is 
but  a  grave-digger. 

We  have  no  wish  to  decide  where  so 
many  doctors  disagree,  nor  to  dogmatise 
where  demonstration  is  utterly  beyond 
one's  power.     But  the   instance  of  pro- 
longed vitality  of  a  higl 
suggested  our  remarks  loads  us  to  avow 
the  opinion  that,  steady  activity  of  body 
and  mind  is  as  likely  a  means  to  a  uni- 
versally desirtd  end  as  in  any  other  cause 
that  could  be  named.    We  believe  that 
the  human  machine,  being  vital  and  not 
merely  mechanical,  is  elastic,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  manageable.    The  undoubted 
fact  that  it,  will  modify  and  adapt  itself  to 
a  variety   of   very   different  conditions 
raises  the  presumption  that,  within  limits, 
it  is  in  our  power  to  get  a  larger  or  less 
amount  of  work  out  of  it.    We  feel  con- 
vinced that  hundreds  of  people  among  the 
easy  and  leisured  classes  set  to  work  to 
shorten  their  lives  by  the  very  operation 
which  they  describe  as  taking  care  of  them- 
selves.   Tiny  reduce  their  energies,  their 
muscles,  sinews  and  vital  power,  and  pos- 
sibility of  eveiy  sort  to  the  lowest  concei- 
vable [joint,  and  they  call  chat  not  wast- 
ing  their    reserved    force.     The  world 
swarms  with  such  semi-invalids.    If  their 
stomach  show   the  slightest  symptoms  of 
rebellion  they  at  once  devote  themselves 
to  lowering  its  tone,  and  attempt  by  star- 
vation or  a  monotonous  diet  to  reduce  it 
to  good  behaviour.      That  confirmed  dys- 
pepsia is  produced  by  such  senseless  and 
spiritless  tactics  we  entertain  no  manner 
of  doubt.      The  organ  of  digestion  being 
weak  they  proceed  to  enfeeble  it  still  fur- 
ther instead  of  steadily  enconraging  it  to 
make  an  effort  on  their  behalf.    That  dys- 
pepsia is  frequently  induced  by  over-eat- 
ing we  do  not  mean  for  one  instant  to  dis- 
pute, but  it  is  brought  about  just  as  often 
either  by  the  starvation   and  reducing 
system,  or  by  that  most  mistaken  notion 
that  a  steady  adherence  to  only  one  or  two 
articles  of  diet  will  operate  as   a  cure. 
What  in  reality  is  wanted  is  variety  and 
just  as  much  call  upon  the  eoats  of  the 
stomach  as  they  are  capable  of  responding 
to.    And  every  member  is  treated  in  the 
same   unhappy  fashion.    They   do  not 
walk,  less  they  should  be  tired;  they  do 
not  travel,  less  they  should  feel  fatigued  ; 
or  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  society,  less 
they  should  be  excited.  The  human  frame 
is  not  a   mere   machine,    with   just  so 
much  power  of  endurancein  it,  and  which 
must  therefoie  necessarily  be  worn  out 
when  i.  certain  amount  of  work  is  done. 
It  is  a  living,  growing,  changing  organism, 
which  can  be  made  more  active  and  more 
alive,  so  to  speak,  by  encouraging  and 
favorable  conditions.    Disuse  is.  we  are 
sure,  a  far  commoner  cause  of  feebleness, 
in  the  classes  we  are  referring  to,  than  ex- 
haustion,   Life  is  short  enough,  in  any 
event  ;  and  it  is  but  poor  policy  te  mako 
it  still  shorter  by  dedicating  an  much  of  it 
to  the   passive   condition   of   a  sponge 
The    old    warning,    ISTec  propUr   pit  am 
pivtndi   perdere     ctnuas,     or    not  to 


lose    grand   life    in    mean  attempts 


to  live,  is  strictly  applicable  here.  Even  if 
bodily  and  mental  exercise  did  somewhat 
shorten  existence,  then  we  could  only  an- 
swer that  better  fifty  years  of  Europa 
than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.    A  shore  life  and 
a  full  one,  to  modify  the  proverb,  is  infi- 
nitely better  than  a  long  one,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  poor  and  empty.     But  wa 
maintain  that  exercise  bodily  and  mental, 
not  only  strengthens  the  faculties  but  pro- 
tracts their  endurance.    And  we  make 
the  observation  more  even  with  reference 
rder  which  has  !  to  mental  than  to  muscular  activity.  It 
ia   perfectly  true   that  many  celebrated 
student*  have  been  invalid*,  though  not 
as  a  rule  short-lived;  but  the  fact  requires 
to  be  looked  at  more  closely.    To  begin 
with,  a  man  with  a  delicate  constitution 
will  naturally  be  driven  in  the  direction 
of  studious  pursuit*,  rather  than  toward* 
•utdoor  occupations,  and  his  delicacy  ia 
not  the  result*  of  hi*  studiousnesa  but  hia 
studiousness  of  his  delicacy.    It  may  fur- 
ther be  argued,  and  with  as  much  plausi- 
bility as,  we  believe,  with  truth,  that, 
though  such  a  man  may  remain  delicate, 
hi*  drain  work  not  only  cheers,  but  length- 
ens, his  existence.    In  order  to  judge  the 
matter  fairly  and  conclusively  we  require 
to  have  before  us  a  man  of  naturally  ro- 
bust constitution,  and  otherwise  innocu- 
ous habits,  who  at  the  same  time  work* 
hard  with  his  brain  and  leads  a  truly 
active  energetic   existence.    Was  there 
ever  such  a  man  whose  life  was  brought 
prematurely  to  a  close  by  celebral  activity  I 
Of  course,  the  more  vigorous  and  regular- 
ly employed  a  man's  mind  is,  the  more  he 
needs  of  other  thing*  which  minister  to 
health— fresh  air,  bodily  exercise,  aound 
sleep.    And  we  believe  this  last,  together 
with  appetite,  to  be   an  infallible  test 
whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  working  too 
hard.    As  long  as  one  can  sat  and  sleep 
satisfactorily,  we  may  depend  upon  it  the 
brain  is  not  being  overtaxed,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  becoming  an  octogenarian  are  be- 
ing improved.    Of  course  the  more  that 
variety — variety  of  diet,  of  air,  of  scene, 
of  place,  of  society,  of  work  even— can  be 
made  to  accompany  such  an  existence  the 
better.    Fresh  subjects   of  interest,  an 
occasional  travel,  a  new  cook,  afresh  vin- 
tage, these  are  conditions  not  to  be  des- 
pised by  the  man  who  would  live  well  and 
live  wisely.    Such  a  one  would  bo  able  to 
exclaim,  "  Let  the  dark  janitor  make  hia 
appearance  when  he  will,  Viri!"    He  will 
not  be  carried  off  by  fatty  degeneration 
by  general  disuse  and  decay,  by  the  fire 
being  extinguised  through  the  imposition 
of  too  much  fuel  that  is  not  consumed. 
Moping,  pining,  spleen,  medgrimes,  the 
blues,  hypochondria,  ill    humor,  irrita- 
bility, these  are  th<A  followers  of  oddling 
and  of  idleness.    Who  are  the  pleasant 
companions  t    Men  and  women  who  work 
hard.  Who  can  hesitate  as  to  the  answer  I 
They  are  the  persons  who  are  ever  indus- 
triously employed.     -The  holiday  making 
of  such  people  would  be  too  hard  work  or 
t  ie  Sybarites  of  this  world.    The  men 
and  women  who  have  done  nothing  all 
spring  aud  summer  dawdle  on  the  scented 
shores  ia  the  Swiss  lakes  in  the  autumn. 
Those  who  have  worked  hard  scale  the 
heights  and  explore  the  mountain  valleys. 
To  die  of  dry  r^t  is  the  m  >st  contempti- 
ble of  endings,  yet  we  fear  it  is  not  an  un- 
common one,  —  Th*  Standard, 
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Collegiate  Institute. 


ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
KENT  INSPECTORS. 


THE   SCHOOL  is  fully  equipped  in 
every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

SEVENTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

have  been  held  by  ex-pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
few  resident  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whose  lessens  particular  care  is  given  by 
a  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied . 

_J5©~  Circulars,  containing  Terms,  <i:c, 
sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A., 

Oct.  15,  1873.  Hkad  Master. 


New  Boot  &Shoe  Store. 


mm 


MACNEE  &  WADDELL'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

1&IF&K0  audi  V &J*l$m, 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 

mwwm  st 

PRINCESS  STREET. 
Oct.  15th,  1878. 


13.  STAGEY, 

BOOKSELLER, 

STATIONERS'  HALL, 

82  KING  STREET.  82 
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MEMORIALS  OF  THE  REVEREND 
MACHAR,  D.  D. 


JOHN  In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  biography 
this  volume  will  be  of  great  service  to  all 
i  who  are  interested  hi  the  history  of  Pres- 
To  write  a  good  biography  must  always  byterianism  in  Canada.  It  affords  a  fair 
be  a  difficult  task.  The  material  for  such  view,  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  side, 
a  work  must  have  been  acquired  either  by  \  °f  tne  <|iiestions  which  were  involved  in 
personal  intimacy  with  the  individual  the  disruption  of  1844,  and  it  contains 
whoso  life  is  portrayed,  or  at  second-hand  I  many  most  interesting  details  of  the  es- 
froui  those  who  have  had  such   intimate  ,  tablishment  of  the  pioneer  congregations 

throughout  the  Province.  In  all  these 
movements  one   of  the  chief  actors  was 


knowledge.  The  biographer  who  writes 
as  a  personal  friend  or  relative,  is  always 

open  to  the  charge  of  partial ity,  whilst  he  I  Dr.  Machar.  Nor  were  his  conceptions 
who  approaches  his  subject  without  such  of  duty  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  own 


acquaintance  is  in  danger  of  still  graver 
mistakes. 

In  the  work  under  i  oiice  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  forn  er  class  of  writers 
have  been  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the 
method  which  has  been  pursued,  and  we 
think  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  its 
preparation  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
way  in  which  tho  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

For  the  old  Alumni  of  Queen's  College 
there  collections  of  Dr.  Machar  collected 
in  these  'memorials'  will  possess  a  special 
interest.  If  the  University  may  be  said 
to  owe  its  oxistence  and  character  to  any 
one  man  pre-eminently,  Dr.  Machar  is 
entitled  to  that  honour.  He  nursed  it 
into  life.  He  bore  a  chief  part  in  shaping 
its  character,  and  he  steadfastly  adhered 
to  it  upon  many  critical  occasions  when 
without  his  countenance  and  support  its 
existence  would  have  been  imperilled. 
For  a  considerable  period  he  rilled  the  offi- 
ce and  performed  the  duties  of  Principal 
with  much  success,  in  addition  to  his  work 
as  the  Pastor  of  a  large  city  congregation. 
Wecan recall,  too,  with  pleasure  the  warm 
personal  interest  which  he  always  mani- 
fested in  those  Students  who  became 
known  to  him,  and  the  many  kindly  ways 
in  which  he  evinced  it.  None  enjoyed 
more  than  he  the  relation  of  those  mirth- 
provoking  experiences  in  which  College  I 
life  abounds,  and  he  couldjhimself  relate 
with  much  zest  and  spirit  some  of  the  1 
traditionary  tales  which  had  already  be- 
gun to  cluster  around  the  University. 

It  will  bo  no  small  gratification  to  those 
who  knew  Dr.  Machar,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  those  who  were  privileged  to  stand 
to  him  in  the  relation  of  people  to  their 
Minister,  that  the  opportunity  has  bean  1 
afforded   them  by  this  volume  of  once  J 
more  reviving  old  scenes  and  cherished  1 
memories,  and  renewing  intercourse  with  j 
the  mind  of  one  who,  in  life,  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  for  good  upon  his  fel-  j 
low-men.    Wo  shall  not  attempt  in  this  | 
brief  notice  to  delineate  the  character  of  I 
the  man.    It  will  be  best  gathered  from  a 
perusal  of   those    unvarnished   records  J 
which  present  him  in  simplicity  as  ho  was,  | 
dealing  mainly  with  facts,  marking  the 
outline*  of  his  life  and  leaving  the  reader 
to  lill  up  the  picture. 

We  would  recommend  the  book  to  young 
men  especially.  There  is  no  sermon  like 
the  story  of  a  good  man's  life.  It  has  in 
it  the  personal  element,  the  spiritual  force 
which  always  take  the  strongest  hold  upon 
the  human  mind — and  the  purity,  the 
spirituality  of  nature  which  snino  forth 
from  this  plain  record  of  a  true  life  can- 
not fail  to  stir  up  tho  higher  impulses  of 
aU  whe  will  ponder  it  earnestly. 


ecclesiastical  connection.  His  truly  Ca- 
tholic spirit  manifested  itself  by  his  ac- 
tive exertions  in  many  Christian  and 
many  philanthrophic  movements  of  a  non- 
denominational  character,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  no  man  is  more  missed  in 
Kingston,  to-day,  from  Bible  Society 
platforms  and  kindred  organizations  than 
"Good  Doctor  Machar." 


THAT  HAL 


Why  will  that  Junior  presisi,  in  wear- 
ing a  "  Plug  "  hat  to  the  meetiiig  of  tha 
A.  M.  S  ?    Credit  must  be  given  him  for 
the  respect  he  has  for  the  feelings  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  by  I: is  not  woir- 
ing  it  in  the  day  time.     The  objections 
against  his  wearing  it  on  dark  and  rainy  j  j^c,1,^ 
night3  are  not  very  great,  as  he  can't  be  I 
seen  so  as  to  identified,  but  certainly  ob- 
j actions  must  be  made  against  his  wearing 
it  on  such  a  e'ear  moonlight  night  as  was 
the  night  of  tho  first  of  November.  If 
that  gentleman    will  read  over  the  Stat- 
ute;  of  the  "  Court  of  Iniquity,"  he  will  I 
find  tine  wearing  a  "plug"  hat  is  an  of-  j 
fence  of  the  gravest  character  and  can-  ] 
not  by  any  means  be  overlooked  by  that 
Court.    A  repetition  of  the  act  and  a  fav- 
ourable opportunity  for  trying  the  offeu-  j 
der  is  all  that  is  req  uired. 


ELOCUTION  ASSOCIATION. 

We  understand  that  the  members  of 
this  Assosiation  have  made  arrangements 

for  giving  a  series  of  public  entertain- 
ments during  the  present  Session.  Th* 
first  Reading  will  be  "given  in  St.  An- 
drew's Hall,  Princess  Street,  on  Mon- 
day Evening,  the  17th  inst. ,  when  sev- 
eral of  the  best  readers  in  the  Society 
will  contribute  to  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. We  hope  that  these  Readings 
w  ill  be  well  patronized,  a3  they  are  giv- 
en, more  for  the  entertainments,  of  the 
community,  than  for  any  pecuniary  beni- 
fit.  In  past  Sessions  the  Readings  given 
by  the  Students,  havo  been  generally 
well  attended  and  we  think  deservedly 
appreciated.  We  trust  that  this  Session 
the  citizens  of  Kingston  will  show  a;i  un- 
diminished interest  in  tho.ie  entertain- 
ments and  thus  encourage  the  Students 
in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  minister 
to  their  intellectual  enjoyment.  From 
the  well  known  ability  of  many  of  the 
readers  for  the  coming  entertainment, 
we  feel  safe  in  predicting  an  Elocution- 
ary treat,  and  that  the  fair' fame  of  the 
ion  Association  Association  of 
Queen's  College   will  be   fully  sustain- 


THEOLOGICAL  HALL 


All  the  Divinity  Students  l  ave  return- 
ed from  their  Summer  Campaign.  Wn 
I  are  delighted  to  sae  theuj  looking  so  well 
|  and  to  hear  that  they  have  all  been  high- 
I  ly  successful  at  their  Mission  work.  To- 
day their  Matriculation   Examination  is 
going  on.    Wo  hope  they  may  all  have  a 
prosperous  and  happy  time  ut  1h<rn. 


COURT  OF  INIQUITY. 

There  have  bean  several  cases  at  this 
court  this  session,  though  such  a  small 
part  of  it  has  passed  away,  and  judging 
from  appearances  there  will  be  many 
more  ere  the  Session  will  be  completed. 
Freshmen,  beware  .'  Tho  eyes  of  this 
court  are  upon  you  when  you  least  expect 
it,  and  many  are  marked  out  for 
trial  against  whom  tho  evidence  is  of  a 
very  strong  nature,  sufficient  to  inflict  on 
the  offender  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  Sophomores  and  Juniors  are  not 
exempt  from  this  court,  as  has  lately  been 
shown,  and  unless  they  mend  their  ways 
and  pursue  tho  paths  of  rectitude,  soma 
of  them  will  ere  long  be  brought  before 
this  tribunal,  whose  decision  when  once 
pronounced  is  irrevocable. 

  -  —  

Students  will  not  now  be  in  trouble  in 
regard  to  a  place  where  to  put  their  hat3 
and  coats  ;is  the  hall  iii  the  Coilege  has 
been  fitted  up  with  hooks,  which  circum- 
stance shows  that  the  authorities  are  mak- 
ing a  move  in  the  right  direction.  What 
is  very  much  needed  is  a  reading  and 
smoking  room,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  building. 


ROBERT  (jh&$4a 

KINGSTON,  OAT.  ' 


LANS,  SPECIFICATIONS, 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  allclas  e, 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  Afc. 
78&~  The  works  carefully  superintended. 


Musical  Entertainment 

Will  be  given  in  the 

CITY  HAIilh 

On  tUesday  Evening  Next. 
Nov.  11th, 

IN  AID  OF  THE  DEPOT  SUNDAY 
SCLiOOI, 

J^r-  A  good  Programme  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

TICKETS  15  cents. 

H.  J.  SPRIOGS, 
Secretarv, 
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THE  FALLEN  TREE- 

Sleep  on,  proud  monarch  of  the  forest,  sleep  ! 
Clothed  in  thy  mossy  velvet  robe  of  state  ; 
Thy  obsequies,  thus  long  does  Nature  keep 
To  teach  a  lesson  to  the  proud  and  great  ?  | 

Those  gnarled  roots  once  firm  in  earth  were  1 
clasped,  I 

Proud  and  erect,  though  now    supine,  thy 
form  ; 

Thy  mighty  limbs,  e'en  at  the  thunders  grasp- 
ed, 

And  sported  wildly  with  the  scowling  storm. 

The  fiercest  blasts   that  spread  destruction 
round, 

But  spent  in  vain  their  furious  force  on  thee  : 
And  while  thy  fallen  comrades  strewed  the 
ground, 

Thou  kept'st  the  field  and  claim'dst  the  victory. 

The  birds  a  shelter  in  thy  branches  found, 
The  beasts  below,  protection  in  thy  shade  ; 
The  little  squirrel  burrowed  underground, 
And  'neath  thy  roots  a  Winter  dwelling  made. 

Thou  wert  a  very  monarch  to  behold, 
Nor  e'er  was  court  more  gorgeous  than  thine 
own  ; 

When  Autumn  wreathed  thy  lofty  brow  with 
gold, 

And  purple  robes  were  round  they  shoulders 
thrown. 

And  scarce  less  lovely  was  thy  Summer  green, 
Or  flowered  robe  in  which  thou  woo'dst  the 
Spring  ; 

Or,  when,  in  Winter,  laden  thou  wert  seen, 
With  sparkling  jewels  as  beseems  a  king. 

But  lo  !  the  fierce  tornado  came,  alas  ! 
And  took  the  forest  from  his  picture  ground  ; 
So  some  wild  monster  wastes  the  tall  rank 
grass, 

And  strews,  in  mighty  sport,  the  reeds  around. 

Then  did'st  thou  fall,  with  none  to  mourn  thy 
fate, 

(Till  wiid-wood  roaming  brought  me  to  thy 
side  ;) 

E'en  so  have  fallen  mighty  men,  and  great, 
So  kings  and  conquerors  and  bards  have  died  ! 

There  is  no  tree  so  firmly  fixed  in  earth 
But  breath  of  heaven  can  tear  it  from  its 
place  ; 

No  station,  jiroud  of  wealth  or  noble  birth, 
But  one  fell  blast  may  sweep  it  to  disgrace. 

There  is  no  rock  that  waves  in  fury  lash, 
Ay,  and  have  lashed  for  centuries,  in  vain  ; 
But  Heaven  hath  yet  reserved  a  lightning- 
flash, 

That  soon  would  rend  its  granite  heait  in 
twain. 


Now,  on  thy  crumbling  trunk   the  moBses 
bloom, 

And  seedling  treelets,  fed  from  thy  decay, 
Shall  raise  their  heads  above  the  forest  gloom, 
When  thou  to  dust  art  mouldered  quite  away. 

Thus  death  succeeds  to  life,  and  life  to  death  ; 
But,  at  the  last,  shall  life  victorious  rise, 
So  springs  from  mouldered   dust  our  living 
faith, 

And  bathes  its  topmost  branches  in  the  skies  ! 

J.  L.  S. 


MEDITATIONS  ON  FOOD  -  HISTORIC, 
/ESTHETIC  AND  GENERAL 

(Concluded.) 
On  this  Qccasion  wo  will  confine  our 
attention  to  those  little  creatures,  called 
insects. 

Civilized  beings  from  the  time  of 
Samson  certainly,  and  perhaps  from 
ages  before,  haye  eaten  the  sweets  laid 
up  by  the  busy  bee  in  the  shining  hours 
for  its  own  benefit  during  the  cold  dull 
months  of  gloomy  winter.  But  the  dark- 
skinned  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  greedy  as 
the  old  gander  who  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs,  after  depriving  the 
bees  of  their  gathered  honey  devour  their 
wings,  legs  and  all,  and  yet  are  never 
stung  by  remorse  for  their  ungrateful  con- 
duct. 

In  many  countries  the  advice  of  the 
wisest  of  men  is  followed  most  com- 
pletely : — In  Brazil,  the  inhabitants  go  to 
the  ants,  consider  their  ways,  catch  them, 
and  prepare  them  in  a  manner  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Cookery  books  in  general 
use  in  this  country  ;  and  then  they  eat 
them  with  a  delicate  nicety — flavored 
sauce  of  resin.  Where  Afric's  sunny 
fountains  roll  down  their  golden  sands, 
the  natives  stew  their  ants  in  butter  ; 
while  in  the  East,  the  wise  men  snare 
them  in  pits,  carefully  roast  them  as  we 
do  coffee,  and  then  devour  them  with  all 
the  gusto  and  lelish  imaginable.  A 
civilized    European    of  the   name  of 


Sweathman  thus  describes  this  species  of 
meat  prepared  a' la  the  East,  "I  have 
eaten  them  several  times  dressed  in  this 
way,  and  think  them  delicate,  nourishing 
and  wholesome.  They  are  something 
sweeter,  though  not  so  fat  and  clogging, 
than  th8  caterpillars  or  maggots  of  the 
Palm-tree  snout  beetle,  which  are  served 
up  at  the  luxurious  tables  of  the  West 
Indian  epicures,  as  the  greatest  dainty  of 
the  new  world."  But  then,  we  must 
recollect  that  these  edible  ones  are  not 
thffse  little  black  ants  which  we  see  run- 
ning about  our  lands  with  large  grains  of 
wheat,  and  concerning  which  Dr.  Watts 
writes,  but  insects  measuring  the  better 
part  of  an  inch,  with  considerable  sub- 
stantiality about  them.  In  Siam  a 
curry  of  ant's  eggs  is  an  extremely  costly 
dish. 

"The  Palm-tree  snout  beetle  belongs  to 
the  same  tribe  as  the  weevils  :  its  mag- 
gots when  fully  grown  are  about  3  in. 
long  and  one  in  circumference,  of  a  dirty 
yellow  color,  except  at  the  head  which  is 
black  ;  they  look  like  pieces  of  marrow  im- 
bedded in  transparent  sausage  skins. 
These — to  an  ordinary  mortal — horridly 
disgusting  looking  animals  are  either 
roasted  on  a  wooden  spit  before  the  tire, 
or  else  broiled,  and  then  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  devoured  with  dry, 
broken  bread  crumbs.  Many  consider 
this  olio  the  nt  plux  ultra  of  delicacies ; 
doubtless  it  is  ;  one  can  easily  imagine 
that  few  would  require  anything  further 
for  some  considerable  time.  Wallace  i:i 
his  "Malay  Archipelago"  says,  that  in  the 
Moluccas  they  bring  tho  grubs  of  the 
Palm  beetles  to  market  in  bamboo  canes 
and  sell  them  for  food,  and  that  many 
of  the  great  horned  Lanaellicorns  are 
slightly  roasted  on  embers  and  eaten 
whenever  met  with. 

The  African  Bushman  and  the  Austra- 
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lian  Aborigines  swallow  eagerly  all  the 
caterpillars  nnd  grubs  they  meet,  with  in 
their  rambles  ;  but  then  as  they  are  poor 
unenlightened  heathen  there  is  some 
little  excuse  for  them. 

The  Chinese  believe  in  that  old  adage, 
"Waste  not.  want  not,"  and  allow  very 
few  animals  to  return  to  their  original 


partiality  for  these  creatures  roasted  :  and 
Reamar  tells  of  a  young  European  lady  of 
taste  and  refinement,  who  when  walking 
in  her  garden  admiring  the  beauties  of 
creation,  was  wont  to  eat  all  the  spiders 
gular  staple  articles  in  the  markets  and  !  she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  Lalande, 


that  breadstuff's  at  once  fall  in  the  mar- 
ket when  the  swarms  of  locusts  appear  ; 
the  Moors  dry  them  on  the  roofs  and 
terraces  of  their  houses,  and  eat  them, 
either  smoked  or  broiled  ;   they  are  re- 


bazaars.  John  the  Baptist,  we  know  on 
the  highest  authority,  eat  his  with  wild 


in  taste,  while  Mr.  Tystaiin,  the  author 


dust  without  in  the  first  place  assisting  j  honey.  Th^Calmuck  Tarters  not  only 
to  fill  the  aching  void  of  the  inner  man.  I  eat  them  themselves,  but  feed  their  sheep, 
After  having  wound  the  silk  oil'  the  j  antelopes  and  other  domestic  animals 
cocoon  of  the  silk-worni  they  eat  the  j  with  them.  Dr.  Shaw  says  that  when 
chrysalids.  By  the  way,  what  an  exces- ;  loci3ts  are  sprinkled  with  salt  and  fried, 
lively  unique  dinner  one  might  get  on]  they  are  not  unlike  freah-water  cray-fish 
the  banks  of  the  Hiangho  or  the  winding 
Yang-tre-kiang  at  the  table  of  soma 
luxurious  Mandarin  ;  one  might  have  a 
sliceof  carefully  fatted,  delicately  roasted- 
tabby,  a  beautiful  sweet  chop  of  doggy, 
a  stew  of  green  sea  snails,  a  nice  oily- 
dish  of  shark's  tins  and  pork,  a  ragout 
of  worm-like  trepangs,  and  a  broiled  rat 
— all  to  be  eaten  with  little  ivory  chop 
sticks  and  washed  down  with  a  long 
draught  of  bird-nest-soup  !  De  gustibun 
nonest  disputundum  ! 

But  to  proceed  with  the  relation  of 
other  dainties  derived  from  the 
hosts.  In  Vienna  the  ladies — dear 
delicate  things— encase  big  black  cock- 
roaches in  sugar,  as  we  almonds,  and 
deem  them  beautifully  fiavorld  bonbon*  ; 
while  in  America,  according  to  enthusi- 
astic Temperance  lecturers — the  same 
familiar  inhabitant  of  our  kitchon  sinks 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  body 
and  flavor  to  the  home-made  wines  of 
Xeres  and  Burgundy. 

Locusts  are  an  old  and  well-known 
article  of  food.  The  law  of  Moses  al- 
lowed them  to  be  eaten  by  the  chosen 
Israelites  ;  and  many  learned  comment- 
ators consider  that  the  animal  food  which 
was  twice  supplied  to|the  wanderingsons  of 
Jacob,  when  in  their  journeyings  through 
the  wilderness,  they  murmured  against 
the  Manna,  was  not  the  quail  (as  our 
Bible  renders  it)  but  locusts,  or  that  the 
original  word  ailamvm  should  thus  be 
translated.  (Perhaps  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  the  Revision  of  the  Bible  may 
look  into  this  point.) 

The  mode  of  getting  this  insect  ready 
for  use  varies  in  different  countries  ;  in 
fact  there  are  a  great  many  different  re- 
ceipts  for  locust  dishes.    Some  of  the 


a  celebrated  French  astronomer,  had  a 
similar  passion  for  these  eight-legged 
spinsters  :  while  a  German,  immortalised 
by  Rosal,  used  to  spread  them  upon  hit 
nice  white  wheaten  bread,  instead  of 
butter. 

And  here  our  meditations  on  food 
ceased,  as  cold  chills  bernm  to  chase  each 
other  down  our  spinal   marrow  as  the 


of  "The  Great  Sahara"  and  other  siini- |  thought  of  eight -legged  spiders  crawling 
lar   works,  writes   that   he  found  them  i  down  our  throat  came  over  us. 


Bedouin  ArabsJJsalt-^them  down,  after 
having  first  earefully  plucked  off  the  lei*s 
and  wings  which  are  considered  hard  and 
scratchy  ;  other  tribes  stew  them  in  but- 
ter ;  while  another  plan  is  to  take  them 
while  they  aro  fresh  and  roast  them  alive 
on  coals.    The  subjects  of  the  Emperor 

\\t  tj  VtWW  g-re        food  of  t!,.i-m  cri'tiMnPf 


very  good  when  eaten  after  the  Arab 
fashion,  stewed  with  butter  :  he  adds, 
"they  taste  somewhat  like  shrimps,  but 
have  much  less  flavor."  Dr.  Living- 
stone prefers  them  to  shrimps. 

The  poorer  classes  and  natives  of  the 
city  ot  Mexico  use  extensively  for  food 
certain  dark  colored  cakes,  resembling 
somewhat  in  appearance  brown  bread  ; 
they  are  made  exclusively  from  the  eggs 
insect  of  two  kinds  of  water  bugs.  The  peo- 
ple strew  rushes  and  weeds  along  the 
borders  of  the  lake  near  the  city,  and 
these  are  quickly  covered  with  a  coating 
of  eggs,  ea3h  the  aizi  of  a  mustard  seed. 
The  collectors  then  harvest  the  rushes  and 
weeds,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  scrape 
olf  the  eggs,  and  either  keep  them  for 
future  use,  or  pound  them  at  once  into 
meal  or  flour. 

The  Moniteur  Scientifique  says  that 
there  can  be  nothing  better  to  grease 
machines  with  and  prepare  salad  than 
cockchafer  oil.  In  France  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  the  larva  of 
the  cockchafer  into  the  kitchen  as  a 
substitute  for  the  snail  ;  but  gentlemen, 
|  who  are  voracious  when  Helix  pomatia 
is  concerned,  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
white  oleaginous  grub  of  Meloluntha 
vulgaris.  In  Prussia  the  people  have 
reached  the  advanced  stage  of  making 
cockchafer  flour  and  uae  it  in  the  form  of 
cakes — but  only,  as  yet,  for  young  pheas- 
ants, partridges  and  quails. 

In  Lombock  the  natives  catch  dragon- 
flies  by  thousands  with  bird  lime,  and 
take  off  the  wings  ;  the  bodies  are  then 
fried  in  oil  with  onions  and  preserved 
shrimps,  or  alone,  and  are  greatly  esteem- 
ed. In  Borneo  and  Celebes,  the  larva  of 
bees  and  wasps  are  eaten  either  en  natur- 
el  as  they_  are  pulled  out  of  cells  or  else 
fried  a  la  dragon-flies.  Now-a-days,  en- 
tomologistjtof  high  repute  rank  spiders 
among  the  great  order  of  insects.  The 
«av*gei  of  >ff«w  CWodonia  show  »  crflftt 


THE  DEVIL  FiSH. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Brain*rd,  of  Boston,  in 
writing  to  the  bcitntijic  American  about 
specimens  of  the  devil  fish,  relates  this 
incident  :— "  The  strength   which  these 
creatures  possess   is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension, as   is  evinced  by  what  took 
place  when  my  pet  (!)  was  captured.  Ha 
had  seized  hold  of  a  sub-marine  diver,  at 
work  in  the  wreck  of  a  sunken  steamer 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.    The  man  was  a 
powerful  Irishman,  who  claimed  to  weigh 
300pound8.    His  size  and  build  verified 
this  statement,  and,  to  use  his  own  lang- 
uage, "the  baste  landed  on  top  of  my 
shoulders  and  pinned   my  arms  tight.  I 
felt  my  arms  and  armor  and  myself  being 
cracked  into  a  jelly."    It  seems  that  he 
was  just  about  being  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, else  the  monster  would  have  killed 
him,  for  he  was  suffering  so  from  the  ter- 
rible embrace  that  he  eould  move  no  part 
of  himself.    When  dragged  on  to  the  raft 
from  which  he  had  descended,  and  finally 
released,  he  had  fainted.  The  men  on  the 
raft  seized  the  fish  by  one  of  its  wriggling 
arms  and  tried  to  pull  it  off,  but  could 
not  break  the  power  of  a  single  one  of  the 
suckers.    The  fish  was  only  removed  by 
being  dealt  a  heavy  blow  across  the  sack 
containing  the  stomach.    The  sack  stood 
stiffly  up  above  the  eyes,  while  the  eyes 
stood  out  like  lobster's  eyes  and  gleamed 
like  fire.    The  monster  is,  all  in  all,  one 
of  the  most  frightful  apparitions  it  could 
be  the  fate  of  man  to  nisei.    It  fulfils  in 
every  particular  the  horrible  features  at- 
tributed to  it  in  Victor  Hugo's  "Toilers 
of  the  Sea."    Notwithstanding  the  sever- 
ity with  which  the  able  Frenchmen  has 
been  critized  for" '<  creating  a  nondescript 
wih  [his    weird    imagination,'  the  truth 
must  be  granted  that  his   '  nondescript' 
has  an  actual  existence,  as  it  evin?e^l  by 
the  specimens  in  Brighton  md  Flaniburg^ 
!>»  wall  *f  my  own," 
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FORMATION  OF  HABITS- 

Habit  is  a  principle  of  action  that  re- 
quires no  attention,  deliberation,  or  will 
to  call  it  into  the  exercise  of  its  power. 
It  is  a  tendency  of  certain  phenomena  to 
recur,  that  tendency  being  acquired  by 
frequent  recurrence.  The  fact  that  the 
tendency  to  recur  is  acquired,  forms  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  habit, 
when  compared  with  an  instinct.  The 
child  of  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  old  per- 
forms all  its  actions  by  instinct.  It  pos- 
sesses no  habits  at  this  early  stage  of  its 
existence,  but  as  it  gxows  older,  these 
begin  to  be  formed,  and  gradually  ac- 
quire strength  by  frequent  repetition, 
until  they  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
its  nature. 

In  this  article,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  show  how  the  formation  of  habits  is  to 
be  explained.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  the  more  frequent  the  various 
actions  which  make  up  any  habit  aie  re- 
peated, the  more  easily  is  that  habit  per- 
formed. We  acquire  habits  by  control- 
ling the  train  of  suggestion,  and  causing 
it  to  remove  repeatedly  in  a  certain 
course.  This,  however,  is  not  the  way 
in  which  all  our  habits  are  formed  ;  for 
some  of  them  are  begun,  nourished  and 
brought  to  the  height  of  their  power,  not 
by  our  controlling  the  train  of  sugges- 
tion, but  by  our  allowing  the  mental 
states  to  take  their  own  course.  This 
freedom  allowed  to  thoughts,  is,  owing 
to  the  predominance  of  evil  over  good 
in  man's  nature,  generally  productive  of 
habits  of  an  inferior  order,  which  exert 
a  pernicious  influence  on  society,  and 
accumulate  misery  in  the  world.  Con- 
fining our  attention,  however,  to  those 
habits  which  are  actively  formed,  we 
observe,  that  in  the  first  stages  of  these 
we  control  the  train  of  suggestion,  by 
performing  deliberately  and  slowly  the 
separate  actions  of  that  habit.  We  can- 
not perform  a  habit,  or  at  lea3t  the  series 
of  actions  that  make  it  up,  in  any  other 
way  ;  for  if  we  attempt  to  pass  rapidly 
over  the  individual  actions  of  the  series 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  losing  control  of 
our  suggestive  powers.  But  after  we 
hare  performed  these  actions  a  number 
of  times,  the  deliberation,  difficulty  and 
slowness,  which  attended  the  first  at- 
tempts, give  way  to  ease,  rapidity  and 
unconsciousness  of  each  separate  act. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  child  learn- 
ing to  walk,  or  speak,  or  read,  or  by  a 
person  learning  to  play  on  a  musical 
instrument  ,  all  of  which  instances  are  too 
familiar  to  require  auy  explanation.  Suf- 
ftcf  it  to  any,  that  although   the  person, 


in  each  of  these  cases,  is  conscious  at  first 
of  every  separate  action,  yet  after  he  has 
repeated  them  frequently,  each  single 
action  suggests  the  following  one  so  in- 
stantaneously, that  ho  cannot  distinguish 
them  in  his  knowledge,  but  is  conscious  of 
thom  only  as  one  comprehensive  whole. 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  several  laws  of 
suggestion,  and  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
Law  of  Frequency  of  Recurrence.  The 
different  actions  of  a  habit  are  frequently 
associated  with  one  another,  and  are 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  suggested  by 
one  another  than  actions  or  things  that 
have  not  been  so  frequently  associated 
with  them.  Again,  these  actions  are 
uniformly  associated  with  one  another, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Law  of 
Uniformity  of  Association  fulfilled,  so 
that  suggestion  takes  place  in  obedience 
to  this  law  also.  Then  after  the  habit 
has  been  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and 
the  various  actions  of  the  habit  have  been 
invariably  associated  with  one  another, 
they  come  to  suggest  one  another  irresis- 
tibly and  instantaneously.  When  the 
first  action  is  known,  the  next  is  at  once 
brought  to  the  mind,  and  as  soon  as  this 
last  is  known,  the  next  flashes  upon  the 
consciousness  and  so  on  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  actions  that  make  up  the 
habit.  There  is  no  perceptible  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  therefore  the 
mind  is  not  conscious  of  them  separately, 
but  is  conscious  only  of  the  result  of 
their  union. 

(To  be  Continued,) 

DISCOVERIES  IN  ASSYRIA: 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  engraved 
stones  and  tablets  discovered  in  Assyria 
recently  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  who  went 
out  at  the  instance  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  have  safely  reached  their  des- 
tination in  the  English  museum.  In  the 
columns  of  the  Telegruph  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  writer  says: — "We  believe 
that  the  portion  of  the  Deluge  Tablet, 
which  our  commissioner  hit  upon  so  for- 
tunately, will  be  found  to  add  the  mis- 
sing page  of  that  very  interesting  part 
of  the  legend  where  the  building  of  the 
ark  was  described.  The  narrative,  which 
excited  so  profound  an  interest  last  De- 
cember, broke  off  after  this  point  ;  but 
the  new  piece  goes  on  to  recite  how  the 
god  Hea  enjoined  the  constructor  of  the 
ark  to  put  into  it  the  various  animals 
in  their  order.  To  light  up  so  precious  a 
page  of  antique  record,  so  absorbingly  in- 
teresting at  once  to  the  naturalist  and 
Biblical  student  was  indubitably  lucky 


and  this  was  not  the  only  instance  of  un- 
usual good  fortune.  In  the  course  of  hi* 
excavations  Mr.  Smith  came  upon  a 
broken  signet-cylinder,  made  of  black 
and  white  banded  agate,  which  he  is  con- 
vinced will  prove  to  be  the  missing  por- 
tion of  an  important  seal  of  Sennacherib, 
the  other  moiety  of  which  was  already  in 
our  museum.  Among  other  valuable  item* 
will  now  come  to  hand  the  tablet  of  As- 
syrian law  denouncing  those  who  disobey 
the  statutes  and  take  bribes  in  seats  of 
judgment  ;  the  syllabary—a  sort  of  dic- 
tionnry,  throwing  fresh  light  upon  all  cu- 
neiform texts—and  a  bilingual  inscription 
in  Akkad  and  Assyrian  of  much  value  for 
archaeologists.  There  will  arrive  a  very 
curious  fragment  proving  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  an  institution  of  the  ancient 
monarchies,  prescribing  the  food  to  be 
eaten  on  the  seventh  day,  and  forbidding 
the  King's  chariot  to  be  brought  forth, 
with  other  remarkable  enactments.  A. 
cylinder  of  Sargon  is  among  the  relics 
which  illustrates  in  the  most  striking 
manner  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah ; 
and  there  will  be  a  new  text  of  the  reign 
of  As-sur-bani-pal,  giving  the  history  of 
the  original  conquest  of  Babylon,  2,280 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  brick 
inscription  of  Shalmanezer,  and  of  his 
son,  Tugultinmip,  the  builder  of  the  great 
temple,  will  be  of  interest  to  chronolo- 
gists,  and  equally  attractive  to  students 
of  the  religious  history  of  mankind  will 
be  some  tablets  from  Babylon  bearing  on 
rites  and  ceremonies.  From  Kalah  Sher- 
ghat  comes  a  table  inscribed  with  the  con- 
quests of  Assuru-balid,  and  from  Hillah 
some  contemporaneous  inscriptions  of  Cy- 
rus, along  with  other  fragments,  which 
may,  perhaps,  throw  light  upon  the  sing- 
ular fact  that  Xerxes,  although  he  reign- 
ed for  twenty-one  years,  is  not  mentioned 
on  many  of  these  southern  monuments 
hitherto  discovered.  There  will  be  Sel- 
eucian  and  Parthian  texts,  too,  amid  this 
consignment  of  old  "oblivion,"  which  al- 
beit of  a  far  later  age  than  the  Assyrian 
treasure-trove,  may  have  importance  as 
bearing  on  historical  dates  and  facts." 

A  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii  of  another  skele- 
ton, apparently  that  of  a  man  about  50 
years  of  age.  The  cast  formed  in  the 
ashes  was  admirable,  and  is  in  fact  much 
more  exact  than  those  hitherto  found.  The 
supposition  is  that  the  deceased  was  ill, 
and  that  his  strength  failing  him  in  his 
flight,  he  lay  down  resting  his  cheek  on 
his  left  hand,  such  being  the  position  in 
which  he  was  found. 
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KINGSTON,  NOVEMBER  22,1873. 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  INDIA. 

Hitherto  the  the  Civil  Service  of  India 
has  not  proved  very  inviting  to  the 
natives  of  Canada  ;  whether  it  be  that 
they  prefer  to  serve  their  day  and  gene- 
ration in  their  own  fair  land,  that  they 
are  loath  to  go  so  far  from  kith  and  kin, 
that  they  dread  the  climate  which  proves 
fatal  to  so  many  Anglo  Saxons,  or  that 
they  have  no  desire  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  searching  examinations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  we  do  not 
presume  to  say— whatever  may  be  the 
reason  few  of  our  young  men  have  cross- 
ed the  world  to  seek  for  the  many  prizes 
offered  to  talent  and  industry  in  that 
land  of  riches— we  know  but  one  gradu- 
ate of  Queen's  who  has  entered  that 
service.  It  is  said  that  every  member  of 
the  Bengal  Branch  of  the  Civil  Service 
receives  not  less  than  £1,650  stg.  a  year 
on  an  average  throughout  his  service,  has 
his  widow  and  children  well  provided  for 
in  the  event  of  his  death  (which  the 
chances  are  will  be  early)  and  will  enjoy 
a  pension  of  £1,000  a  year  on  his  retire- 
ment (with  diseased  liver,  cranky  habits, 
a  trouble  and  annoyance  to  his  friends.) 
He  contributes  during  his  active  service 
towards  the  pension  fund  and  for  the 
benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  as  to  an 
insurance  ;  but  the  pay  is  easily  equal 
to  that,  as  well  as  to  savings  in  the  case 
of  most  men,  and  the  power  is  delight- 
ful, while  there  are  the  prizes  up  to 
£10,000  a  year,  which,  in  Council  and  at 
the  head  of  a  province,  some  men  enjoy 
for  ten  years  running.  All  the  high 
offices  being  open  to  him,  a  man  of  ability 


I  need  not  feel  that  he  is  stultifying  him- 
!  self  financially  by  entering  the  Indian 
j  Service.  Why  then  do  not  more  try  this 
road  to  fame  and  riches?  The  Home.wa.1td 
Mail  considers  that  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  now  in  vogue  stops 
the  way,  and  detors  many  eminently  suit- 
able men  from  entertaining  the  thought 
of  entering  the  service  ;  that  it  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  disqualify 
valuable  men  for  India  and  to  produce 
the  change,  patent  to  every  one,  that  has 
come  over  the  service.  The  Mail  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  passed 
his  first  examination  successfully,  but  fail- 
ed in  Indian  Geography  and  Political 
Economy  at  his  final,  as  at  the  time  ho 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  ot 
neuralgia  ;  and  then  remarks  that  high 
class  men  will  not  subject  themselves  to 
the  chances  of  such  a  disgrace.  Such 
men  do  not  care  about  the  drudgery  of 
preparation,  of  cramming,  or  of  the  risks 
of  technical  defeat.  What  is  the  common 
observation  regarding  those  who  fail1 
They  are  ruined  in  their  prospects.  They 
I  are  plucked  men.  They  have  wasted 
S  their  t  une.  They  have  gone  in  for  a 
training  that  unlit  them  for  any  other 
occupation. 

We  have  been  led  to  consider  thi3 
matter  by  the  appearance  in  the  Canada 
Gaeztte  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  competitive  examinations  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  which  are  to  take 
place  in  London  on  the  24th  March  next. 
Although,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  above,  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
Canadians  deserting  Canada,  still  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  a  longing 
to  grasp  at  the  golden  prize  held  out, 
we  will  briefly  say  a  word  or  two  as  to 
these  examinations.  Any  person  desir- 
ous of  competing  must  produce  to  the 
Commissioners  before  the  1st  Feburaiy 
next,  evidence  shewing,  the  he  is  a  na- 
tional born  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
that  on  the  1st  March,  he  will  be  over  17 
and  under  24,  that  he  has  no  disease, 
affection  or  infirmity  that  will  unSt  him 
for  the  service,  that  he  is  of  good  moral 
character.  He  must  then  pay  a  fee  of 
£5  and  submit  to  an  examination  in  any 
or  all  of  the  following  branches  of  know- 
ledge :  English  Composition,  History  of 
England,  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture— Language,  Literature  and  History 
of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Germany  and 
Italy — Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed), 
Natural  Science,  Moral  Sciences,  Sanskrit 
and  Arabic.  The  merits  of  the  candi- 
date will  be  estimated  by  the  marks 
gained  in  the  various  branches,  and  the 
required  number  who  shall  have  obtain- 


ed the  greater  aggregate  number  of  mirks 
than  any  of  the  remaining  candilates 
will  be  the  selected  candidates.  Each 
one  of  these  chosen  few  will  be  on  pro- 
bation for  two  years  ;  during  three  quar- 
ters of  which  period  he  will  receive  an 
allowance  of  £50  per  annum,  and  for  the 
la3t  six  months  at  the  rate  of  £150  per 
annum  ;  during  this  period  he  will  be 
examined  periodically  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages, in  the  History  and  Geography  of 
India,  in  Law,  and  in  Political  Economy. 
If  at  any  one  of  these  exams,  he  shall 
appear  to  have  neglected  his  studies,  or 
to  be  physically  incapacitated  for  pursu- 
ing the  prescribed  course  of  training,  he 
is  liable  to  be  "spun."  After  the  Final 
Examination  it  will  be  decided  whether 
or  no  the  candidate  is  qualified  for  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  :  and  then  the 
selected  one  gives  a  bond,  with  two 
sureties,  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  hi* 
duties.  Seniority  in  the  service  is  deter- 
mined by  the  standing  at  the  exams,  and 
those  who  stand  highest  have  the  first 
choice  of  the  Presidency  in  which  they 
will  serve  the  successor  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  Victoria  our  Queen.  As  we 
understand  it,  these  examinations  take 
place  every  year,  so  that  any  of  the 
Alumni  of  Queen's  who  may  be  filled 
with  ambition,  and  may  desire  to  emu- 
late a  Warren  Hastings  or  a  Clive  and 
rule  over  millions  of  Asiatics,  and  who  is 
not  ready  for  March  1874,  may  prepare 
for  March  '75. 


FOOT  BALL- 


Oct.  "1st. — A  foot-ball  match  was  play- 
ed to-day  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
Club  and  the  Arts  Students,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  easy  victory  for  the  latter. 
Two  straight  games  were  won  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

Nov.  6th. — Again  victorious  !  This 
time  the  match  was  between  a  club  of 
twenty  picked  foot-ballers  of  the  city  and 
the  Students,  and  as  before  the  latter 
won  two  straight  games  in  a  little  over 
half-an-hour.  The  first  game  lasted 
seventeen  and  the  next  twenty  minutes. 
The  match  was  played  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  spectators, twho  evinced 
a  lively  interest  throughout.  The  play- 
ing on  both  sides  was  good,  and  although 
the  time  was  short,  it  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged, by  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  game,  to  have  been  the  best 
contested  match  they  ever  witnessed. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  College 
Foot-ball  club  a  number  of  matches  have 
been  played,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  they  have  never  yet  lost  a  goal. 

We  think  they  might  with  safety  «i- 
tend  their  challenge  beyond  the  city. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  AFTER  THE  UNION. 

Queen's  College  has  passed  through  so 
many  difficulties  and  undergone  so  many 
changei  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  or 
thereabouts,  that  her  friends  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  ask  the  question  : — 
What  next  ]  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty 
therefore  to  satisfy  enquiring  friends  by 
suggesting  that  we  have  next  to  pre- 
pare for  an  altered  state  of  existence  as 
far  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  concerned. 
We  have  many  clerical  friends  who  are 
doubtless  an  fait  on  this  subject  but  for 
the  information  of  others  we  transcribe 
*  portion  of  the  "Article  of  Union  con- 
cerning Collegiate  Institutions."  After 
reciting  the  position  of  the  several  Col- 
leges after  the  Union  it  goes  on  to  say  : 
"The  United  Church  shall  nut  be  requir- 
ed to  elect  Trustees  for  an  Art's  Depart- 
ment in  any  of  the  Colleges  above  nam- 
•d." 

It  will  be  noticeable  that  only  a  nega- 
tive position  is  taken  up,  but  we  con- 
ceive that  it  is  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance that  something  positive  should  be 
known,  and  that  as  soon  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 

What  next  t  we  ask.  If  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  are  no  longer  to  elect 
Trustees,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  are  no  longer  to  control  the  Arts 
Department  of  the  University  who  are  to 
take  their  place  in  the  foundation  of  an 
electoral  College  ?  We  are  not  in  a  pos- 
ition to  speak  the  mind  of  the  College 
.authorities,  but  we  believe  that  we  only 
aay  what  will  commend  itself  to  the 
Alumni  when  we  declare  that  the  time 
has  come  when  they  should  have  a  large 
share  in  the  government  of  their  Alma 
Mater. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  has  been 
-no  greater  barrier  to  the  usefulness  and 
prosperity  of  this  University  in  the  past 
than  the  fact  that  when  once  a  man  had 
left  her  Hall,  he  was  cut  off  forever  from 
connection  with  her,  generally  speaking. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  have 
entered  the  Church  and  have  thus  had 
something  to  do  with  shaping  her  des- 
tinies But  that  is  not  enough.  Every 
graduate  should  have  a  like  opportunity 
and  we  hope  that  whether  the  projected 
Union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
should  fail  or  be  accomplished,  such  steps 
will  be  taken  as  shall  lead  to  this  most 
desirable  consummation.  We  are  far 
from  believing  that  the  sons  of  Queen's 
are  wanting  in  that  attachment  to  their 
Alma  Mater  which  is  to  be  expected  of  all 
University  men.  We  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit,  however,  that  in  the  days  gone  by 


less  has  been  done  than  might  have  been 
done,  we  may  even  say,  than  ought  to 
have  been  done,  with  a  view  to  fostering 
that  loyal  spirit  which  should  be  a  first 
consideration  with  the  Authorities  of 
every  seat  of  learning.  Yet  as  we  have 
said,  we  believe  Queen's  sons  are  loyal. 
We  have  had  proof  of  it  in  days  not  long 
past  and  therefore  we  seek  to  rouse 
them  to  ask  for  the  share  in  the  control 
oftheCollege  which  is  justly  and  admitted- 
ly their  due.  We  do  so  advisedly,  for  with- 
in the  past  year,  the  University  of  Toro- 
to  has  sought  to  strengthen  her  hold  on 
her  gaduates  by  granting  them  such  a 
privilege.  We  can  point  to  the  Univer- 
sities on  which  Queen's  has  been  model- 
led as  pursuing  a  similar  policy  and  we 
know  that  many  of  the  clerical  graduates 
will  heartily  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  bringing  about  this  matter.  With 
their  helps  and  with  such  examples 
to  fall  back  upon  we  believe  that  the 
course  is  plain.  All  depends  on  the 
action  of  the  lay  graduates.  If  thay  are 
united  in  asking  for  such  ;v  concession  as 
has  been  hinted  at  thay  must  be  up  and 
doing.  And  believing  that  they  will  be 
united  we  venture  on  a  suggestion. 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  some  ;  that 
in  the  Spring  of  1870  a  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  was  held,  which  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  that  some 
concession  should  be  made  to  the  Gradu- 
ates ;  especial  mention  being  made  of  the 
offices  of  Chancellor  and  Rector  of  the 
University.  At  the  same  time  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  of  which  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  the  Rev.  R.  Campbell  of 
Montreal  was  convener.  We  opine  that 
the  labors  of  the  Committee  have  not 
been  many,  at  least  they  have  not  been 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
however,  that  the  gentleman  named  and 
other  gentlemen  willing  to  act  with  him 
will  take  up  this  matter  and  arrange  for 
a  large  gathering  of  Alumni  within  the 
walls  of  the  University  at  no  very  distant 
day.  We  would  gladly  welcome  sug- 
gestions on  this  subject  and  hope  that 
what  we  have  ventured  to  lay  before  our 
friends  will  rouse  them  to  such  exertions 
as  will  in  the  end  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. There  is  the  highest  certainty  that 
if  the  "what  next"  now  propounded 
should  be  answered  in  the  way  here  indi- 
cated it  will  be  well  for  our  Alma  Mater. 
It  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  in 
such  an  issue  she  will  become  even  dearer 
to  her  sons  than  she  is  at  present  and 
that  well  as  they  have  fought  for  her  in 
the  past  in  the  battle  of  words  and  the 
still  more  trying  battle  of  deeds  they  will 
tight  more  valiantly  in  the  future,  beeing 


that  then  they  will  be  doing  battle  at 
once  for  themselves  and  for  the  College 
they  shall  proudly  call  their  own. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

The  subject  for  debate  for  the  evening 
of  Nov.  8th,  was,  "Is  a  Republican  form 
of  Government  more  preferable  than  a 
Monarchical  ?"  Mr.  D.  M.  Mclntyre 
opened  the  debate  and  very  ably  defend- 
ed the  side  of  Republicanism.  Mr.  R. 
W.  Shannon,  in  a  speech  well  worthy  of 
credit,  brought  forward  very  forcible 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  freedom,  re- 
ligious and  social,  and  the  stability  of 
Monarchism.  Each  side  was  well  sup- 
ported by  several  speakers.  The  Chair- 
main,  Mr.  McEachern,  after  an  eloquent 
and  lengthy  speech,  which  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention,  stated  that  he 
would  not,  owing  to  the  very  strong 
arguments  on  both  sides,  give  a  decision. 
So  the  Society  it  seems  is  still  in  doubts 
which  is  the  more  preferable  form  of 
Government. 

Nov.  15th. — So  much  time  was  taken 
up  this  evening  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  that  but  little  time  was  allowed 
for  the  debate,  which,  however,  was  not 
of  a  very  important  nature.  The  sub- 
ject for  discussion  being,  "Has  the  Indian 
suffered  more  than  the  Negro  from  the 
White  man  V 

Mr.  Webster,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Jas.  Cumberland,  the  leader,  opened  the 
debate  and  very  ably  and  pathetically 
described  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Indian.  The  key  note  of  the 
Indian  miseries  once  sounded  was  well 
kept  up  by  Messrs.  Herald,  Shannon, 
Gillies,  Dow,  Cumberland*"  McKillop, 
McArthur  and  Oxley.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stuait 
the  leader  of  the  Negroes,  ably  portrayed 
the  sufferings  of  his  party,  and  the  'dark' 
picture  sketched  by  him  was  so  fully 
completed  by  Messrs.  Alexander,  Claxton, 
Nugent,  Glasford,  McEachern,  Mc- 
Dowell and  Ferguson  that  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Shaw,  concluded  that  the  Indian 
was  a  happy  man  compared  with  the 
Negro. 

The  Society  has  finally  decided  that 
the  public  debate  spoken  of  in  our  last 
number  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th  of  Noyember,  and  in  St.  An- 
drew's Hall,  not  in  the  Convocation  Hall. 


Erratum.  —  In  giving  the  list  of 
Matriculants  in  our  first  number  the 
name  of  John  B.  Dow,  of  Whitby,  a 
Matriculant  of  the  third  year's  class,  was 
omitted. 
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THE  FRESHMEN'S  SONG. 

AlB -  "COCH ACHELUNK. " 
We're  the  Freshinen  of  Quecu's  College, 
And  we  always  are  in  luck  ; 
For  the  less  we  have  of  knowledge,  boyB, 
The  more  we  have  of  pluck. 

There  are  many  here  before  us, 
And  they  are  a  jolly  crew  : 
But  they  can't  come  Paddy  o'er  us. 
For  we're  not  ho  very  few. 

We  like  the  College  customs  well, ' 
But  cannot  nee  the  sport,  , 
That  he,  who  tries  to  court  a  girl, 
Needs  any  other  "Court."  * 

f  Then  here's  to  our  Professors,  boys. 
Of  Anglo  Saxon  Shutc  ; 
And  those  that  make  ideas  sprout, 
From  cube  and  classic  root. 

And  here's  to  each  good  pater, 
Who  will  rattle  down  the  dimes  ; 
And  here '8  to  Alma  Mater, 
And  to  good  old  College  times'. 

•  This  we  have  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
famous  Court  of  laiquity. 

f  We  understand  that  there  is  another 
version  of  this  verse.  Will  any  of  the  Fresh- 
men favor  us  with  a  copy. — Ed.  Note. 


THE  SISTER  UNIVERSITIES- 

The  McGill  College  Calendar  for 
1873  gives  276  as  the  number  of  the 
undergraduates  for  the  year  ;  of  these 
99  come  from  Ontario,  and  144  from 
Quebec. 

Victoria  Collkoe  has  gained  a  prize 
in  their  new  Professor  of  Natural  Scien- 
ces, Dr.  Hanaal,  of  the  University  of 
Breslau.  It  is  stated  that  the  learned 
Doctor  is  master  of  eight  languages,  and 
has  made  several  valuable  discoveries  in 
Chemistry. 

The  Girton  College,  (Cambridge, 
Eng.,)  for  women  is  now  establishgd,  and 
the  Tutorial  Staff,  with  their  girl 
pupils,  are  now  in  residence,  and  have 
commenced  the  Collegiate  year. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  annual  convoca- 
tion of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland, 
held  last  month,  Professor  Nesbitt  of 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  privileges  of 
the  University  be  extended  to  women. 
After  some  discussion  the  motion  was 
lost  by  one. 

Trinity  College,  Toronto. 
The  annual  Convocation  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Trinity  College 
was  held  last  Saturday  at  noon  iu  the 
hall  of  the  College,  the  Chancellor,  the 
Hon.  John  Hillyard  Cameron,  presid- 
ing. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  degrees 
conferred,  matriculauts  and  prizemen. 

Degrees  ConrcuR«».  —  Bachelor  of 
iru.—  K   L.    Houston,  W.  fl.  Pon-an, 


K.  Power  Palmer,  0.  B.  Crawford,  C.  L. 
Ferguson,  J.  Woodburn  and  A.  F.  Wood. 

Matriculants.  — J.  A.  Houston,  J. 
Farncomb,  S.  Mills,  A.  Fletcher, 
C.  R.  Gunne,  B.  D.  Harrison,  H.  T. 
Leslie,  F.  C.  MolTatt,  C.  M.  Parker,  J. 
R.  Scarson,  A.  C.  Hatn,  A.  W.  Spragge, 
G .  Letingham . 

Prize  List.—  Princ*  of  Wales'  Prize, 
1872.— W.  C.  Allan,  first  class  honours 
in  classics  and  lion,  fourth  in  mathema- 
tics. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Prize,  1873.— C.  L. 
Worrell,  first  class  honour  in  mathe- 
matics and  hon.  fourth  in  classics. 

Bishop  of  Toronto's  Prize  for  Divinity 
Class.  — P.  L.  Spencer. 

Natural  History  Prize,  2nd  year,  1872. 
C.  L.  Worrell. 

Classical  Prize,  3rd  year,  1873.— C.  J. 
Leger  ;  2nd  year,  A.  W.  Garrett. 

Mathematical  Prize,  3rd  year.  —  C.  L. 
Worrell  ;  2nd  year,  C.  Fessendon. 

Prize  in  Chemistry. — C.  Fessenden  and 
R.  A.  Ross. 

French  Prize.— C.  C.  Abbott. 
Scholarship.— First  Scholarship; award- 
ed at  Matriculation,  £50 — J.  A.  Houston, 
Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope. 

Second  Scholarship,  £35 — J.  Farncomb, 
Newcastle  High  School. 

Third  Scholarship,  £25— S  Mills,  pri- 
vate tuition. 


At  a  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the 
University  College,  (Toronto)  Literary 
Society,  held  last  Friday,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Inter-University 
magazine  was  presented,  which  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  four  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  those  from  the  other 
Universities  of  the  Province.  This  re- 
port met  with  some  opposition,  and  on 
motion,  the  discussion  of  it  was  post- 
poned for  two  weeks. 

OUR  EXCHANGES. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  recept  of 
The  Tyro,  a  magazine  published  quar- 
terly by  the  members  of  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute, Woodstock  ;  it  is  neatly  got  up, 
well  printed  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  very  readable  matter.  We  have  also 
received  The  McGill  University  Gazette 
for  October  and   November,  being  the 


MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Tho  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday,   the   15th   inst. , 
in  the  Theological  Ciass-room.   This  was 
the  first   meeting  of  the  present  session, 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  students 
were  admitted   as   members  of  the  As- 
sociation.   The  principal  business  at  this 
meeting,  after  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers, was  the  election   of  officers   for  the 
ensuing  year.    The  purposes  of  this  As- 
sociation are  to  infuse  a  missionary  spirit 
into   its  members,    especially  those  of 
;  them  who  have  the  Christian  ministry  in 
;  view,   and   to   make  arrangements  for 
!  supplying  religious     services  wherever 
|  they  may  be  required  in  the  vacancies  of 
;  the  Church  during  the  summer  vacation. 
!  One   pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting  of 
'  Saturday  last  was  the  very   full  atten- 
dance,  which  showed  the  lively  interest 

•  taken  by  the  students  in  the  working  of 

... 

the  Association.    We  are  glad  to  see  that 
|  the  Divinity  Students  have  all  returned 
I  from  their  summer  labours,  looking  hale 
and  hearty  and  apparently  well  prepared 
\  to  enter  on  the  studies  of   the  session. 
We  sincerely   wish  them  health  and  suc- 
cess in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  the  officers 
of  the  society  for  the  present  session  :  — 
President,  A.  H.  Cameron  ;  Vice-Pres. , 
J.  L.  Stuart  ;  Secretaries,  R.  J.  Craig  ; 
and  W.  A.  Lang  ;  Treasurer,  A  Mac- 
Gillivray. 


DEOMNIBUS  REBUS. 

Charles  Dickens  has  finished  his 
"Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  by  means  of 
a  spiritualist  medium.  The  medium 
who  makes  the  announcement  says,  that 
he  has  been  offered  $2,000  for  the  ending 
of  the  story  ! 

It  is  said  that  an  unfinished  manu- 
script by  De  Foe,  of  Ilobinson  Crusoe 
notoriety,  has  been  discovered  in  Paris. 
It  is  entitled  Six  Month*  in  the  Air,  and 
describes  the  supposed  wanderings  and 
experiences  of  a  soul  after  its  separation 
from  the  body. 

An  honest  yeoman  of  this  County  call- 
ed at  the  office  of  a  lawyer  in  town  and 


fir^t  and  second  issues.    It  is  in  the  same  ;  requested  that  a  crocodile  might  be  added 


form  as  The  Journal,  but  with  only 
double  columns.  Tha  first  page  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  wood-cut  of  the  University 
Buildings-  would  that  we  had  a 
similar  structure  to  engrave  upon  our  is- 
sues. The  Weekly  British  Colonist,  Hali- 
fax ;  and  2he  Huron  Signal,  0iod«rich, 
havo  alio  been  roomed, 


to  Ins  will. 


Gallantry. — "  Will  you  clasp  my 
j  cloak,  sir."  asked  a  young  lady  of  a  senior  • 
j  Theologue  (a  Divinity  Student)  who  was 
!  accompanying  her  homo  tho  other  oveu- 
,  ing.  "Yes,  and  its  euntonti,"  ho  gal- 
;  lamly  rtiponded. 
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WHAT  ISJTALENT  ? 

la  talent  mere  mental  power  and  ac- 
tivity independent  of  permanent  results  I 
Or  ia  it  that  activity,  that  persistence, 
that  industry  which  will  push  enterprise 
to  a  successful  issue  '.  It  was  once  said 
Of  a  man  that  he  was  not  a  talented  man, 
but  that  he  had  a  talent  for  lamness  , 
that  he  wa3  not  brilliant,  but  that  he  was 
successful  in  the  enterprises  hfl  projected  ; 
that  without  astonishing  his  associates 
with  the  vigour  or  originality  of  his 
powers,  he  invariably  commanded  their 
confidence  and  respect.  Was  this  a  man 
•f  talent,  or  was  he  not  1  He  had  a  talent 
for  icork,  but  no  brilliancy  of  intellect. 
But  what  does  the  expression,  talent  for 
work,  mean  !  Does  it  not  mean  the'having 
the  power  to  mind  one's  own  business  as 
business  ?  To  be  able  to  concentrate 
one's  faculties,  be  they  less  or  more,  upon 
that  which  one  has  to  do,  is  perhaps  a 
more  precious  gift,  and  a  rererone,  than 
many  suppose.  It  may  want  in  the 
element  of  brilliancy,  but  in  its  stead, 
has  what  deserves  a  higher  commenda- 
tion, that  of  usefulness.  By  "talent" 
most  people  mean  a  certain  activity'  of 
mind  and  especially  a  certain  readiness 
of  tongue  or  pen,  which  seem  to  them 
most  admirable.  But  few  things  are 
less  really  admirable  than  these  are  cap- 
able of  becoming  ;  and  few  things  accom- 
plish le3S  of  the  real  work  of  life.  Men- 
tal activity  quite  as  often  expends  itself 
upon  mere  trifling  as  upon  anything  else, 
while  of  all  the  things,  even  the  brilliant 
things,  said  and  written  by  men,  what  a 
discouragingly  small  proportion  actually 
comes  to  anything  at  all  !  For  example, 
what  a  multitude  of  books  have  been 
written  which  never  remunerated  either 
their  authors  or  publishers,  nor  benefited 
in  the  smallest  degree  any  human  being  ! 
What  avast  number  of  great  speeches 
have  been  made — to  the  delight  of  their 
authors,  and  the  lovers  of  everything 
superlatively  brilliant — which  just  spread 
themselves  out  like  great  seas  of  fog,  and 
slowly  dispersed  into  universal  and  do- 
served  forgetfulness  !  How  many  dazzling 
reputations  for  "talent"  live  their  short 
day,  and  then  sink  into  obscurity  for- 
ever !  Now,  in  view  of  all  this  might  we 
not  be  excused  for  saying  that  then?  is 
really  no  talent  worth  the  name,  but  that 
for  minding  one's  own  business,  and  for 
making  a  business  of  so  doing  !  Brilliancy 
may  be  more  captivating  at  the  time  ; 
but  if  its  effects  are  merely  ephemeral, 
and  not  calculated  to  accomplish  the  real 
work  of  the  world,  the  term  Meat  should 
*>*  applied  t,i»  the  humbler  biil  more  use- 


ful faculty  of  knowing  how  to  work.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  mere  intellectual 
activity  is  not  so  much  to  be  desired,  as 
the  power  of  industry  and  application. 
Both  endowments  may  indeed  be  com- 
bined ;  but  in  the  absence  of  so  rare  a 
gift,  it  may  afford  some  encouragement 
to  those  who  may  have  a  disposition  to 
repine  at  their  own  seeming  inferiority  to 
others,  to  know  that  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  work  of  life  has  been  done 
— not  by  brilliant  accomplishments,  but 
simply  by  a  talent  }ur  tvo-rk.  Often, 
nothing  is  more  deluding  than  the  ap- 
parent superiority  of  others ;  and  no  prin- 
cipal of  life  is  more  ruinous  than  the 
pernicious  notion  some  entertain  of  their 
own  inferiority,  of  their  own  inability  to 
accomplish  some  good  in  the  world.  Let 
a  man's  natural  "gifts"  be  ever  so  hum- 
ble, he  can  certainly  acquire  one  gift 
which  will  make  his  life  useful.  He  can 
be  industrious  ;  he  can  acquire  the  gift 
of  persistent  application  ;  he  can  cultivate 
a  talent  fur  work,  which  is  par  excellence 
the  power  fitted  to  make  life  a  grand  suc- 
cess i 


THEOLOGICAL 

The  authorities  of  the  College  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Jenkins  and  the  Rev.  Doctor  Bell  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Students  of  the  Theological  Hall  this  ses- 
sion. Dr.  Bell  commences  his  course 
next  week.  He  lectures  on  the  "Rela- 
tion of  Science  to  Revelation."  Dr.  Jen- 
kins will  not  appear  until  a  later  period 
of  the  session,  when  he  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  "Homiletics."  This  addition 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Theological 
Hall  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  great 
good  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Col- 
lege. The  Reverend  lec  turers  are  men  of 
eminence  in  theirChurch  and  well  qualifi- 
ed to  <ieal  with  their  respective  sub- 
jects. 

Afc  the  meeting  of  the  iEsculapian  So- 
ciety on  Saturday  evening  the  subject, 
"Is  tobacco  an  evil  or  benefit  to  the  hu- 
man race  ?"  was  vigorously  discussed  by 
both  sides.  The  decision  given  by  the 
President  was  in  favour  of  the  anti-tobac- 
conists. At  the  next  meeting  the  pro- 
gram iae  will  be  varied  by  readings,  reci- 
tations, and  shore  papers  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

[Wei  wonld  be  greatly  pleased  if  some 
one  «f  the  committee  of  this  learned  so- 
ciet  v  would  furnish  the  Journal  with  full 
repeats  of  the  mt".'t  tugs  »od  debate — 
Si.  J 


LITERARY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  first  of  the  Entertainmeftta  givem 
by  the  Elocution  Association  of  Queen's* 
College,  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Mall, 
on  Monday  Evening,  the  17th  inst.  Thic 
deity  who  presides  over  the  weather  was 
propitious.  The  literary  habitans  of  the 
citv,  graced  the  Hall  with  their  presence, 
and  the  heart  of  the  newly  appointed 
Treasurer  leapt  with  joy,  as  he  gathered 
in  the  10  cents  At  the  appointed  hour 
for  the  readings  to  begin  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Prof.  Mackerras  took  the 
seat  on  the  platform,  supported  on  either 
side  by  a  brilliant  phalanx  of  the  Elo- 
cutionary talent  of  the  Association.  The 
programme  which  was  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  serious  and  humorous,  was 
admirably  carried  out,  the  different 
readers  doing  full  jnstice  to  their  respec- 
tive pieces,  alternately  keeping  the  au- 
dience in  breathless  silence  with  deep 
pathos:  then  evoking  peals  of  laughter  with 
the  most  ludicrous  comicality.  The  pro- 
gramme was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
Chairman,  thanking  the  audience  for 
their  attendance,  and  bespeaking  their 
presence  for  an  other  such  entertainment 
to  be  given  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Simultaneously  with  this  the  readers 
hurridly  got  inside  their  over-coats  and 
forthwith  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  their  respective  deities. 
Foremost  among  them  was  our  Financial 
Secretary  who  even  outstripped  the 
"Guide."   

PERSONAL. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  McLean,  M.  k. ,  of 
Queen's  College,  who  received  his  Theo- 
logical training  in  the  same  Institution, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Pastorate  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Belleville.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  very  Rev. 
Principal  Snodgrass.  A  short  discourse 
to  the  Pastor  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Mowat,  and  the  congregation  wa* 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Livingston 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  McLean  for  a  time 
held  the  charge  of  the  Kirk  at  Paisley, 
and  afterwards  received  a  call  to  Port 
Hope,  where  up  to  the  present  time  he 
has  laboured  with  great  success.  The 
Rev.  gentleman  has  now  a  wider  field  for 
his  abilities  and  we  have  no  doubt  as  to 
his  future  career  of  usefulness  to  the 
church. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  William  McNee  and  William  Don- 
ald, both  graduates  of  last  session,  the 
former  is  now  Master  of  the  High  School 
at  Orangeville,  and  is  conducting  it  with 
every  satisfaction.  The  latter  is  at  pres- 
ent Master  of  the  Almonte  High  School., 
but.  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  o? 
a  larger  school  af-  Rsrnfrew.  W?  w>*h 
t'iM»     «y  xuoow 
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ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 

THE   SCHOOL  is  fully  equipped  in 
every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

SEVENTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

have  been  held  by  ex-pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
few  resident  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whone  lessons  particular  care  is  given  by 
a  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied. 

jji&r  Circulars,  containing  Terms,  <tc, 
sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A., 

Oct.  15, 1873.  Head  Mastkr. 


New  Boot  &  Shoe  Store. 

MACNEE  &  WADDELL'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

§Kjcite,  $%m  mi  prtliw 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

WEB  and  ¥41 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 


PRINCESS  STREET. 
Oct.  15th,  1873. 


ILLUSTRATED  London  Almanac  for 
1874. 

Crumbs  Swept  Up,  by  Talmage. 
Higher  Ministry  of  Nature. 
Bates'  5,000  Illustrations. 
The  Child's  Bible  Narrative. 
Companion  to  the  Bible. 
The  First  Heroes  of  the  Cross. 
The  Writings  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Pastor  and  the  Parish. 
Life  of  Jesus  for  Young  People. 
Iona,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Memories  of  Fatraos. 
Memories  of  Olivet. 
Flavel's  Method  of  Grace. 
Canada  Presbyterian  Pulpit. 
Everlasting  Righteousness. 
Life  of  Duncan  Matheson. 
Sir  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Bell's  Modern  Speaker. 
Andrews'  Dramatic  Speaker. 
Encharistic  Manuals. 
The  Teachers'  Cabinet. 
Candhsh  on  Broken  Heart. 

do     on  Bethany. 
Bits  of  Talk  by  H.  H. 
Light  from  Beyond,  by  Geikie. 
A  Day  with  Christ,  by  Cox. 
Alfred's  Greek  Testament. 

Princess  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK. 


New  and  Fashionable  Goods 


-AT- 


E.  STAGEY, 

BOOK  SELLER, 

STATIONERS'  HALL, 

82  KING  STREET.  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1873-74 

If  not  in  stock  procured  to  order. 

NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
eveiy  description.  Miscellaneous  Books 
and  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  most 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
ceived by  the  earliest  packets. 

AT  E.  STACEY'S, 

Book,  Music,  and  News  Depot. 

ROBERT  GAGE, 

~'l€SHXTKC~ 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 


>LANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,  &c, 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  Ac. 

„ffl8rThe  works.carefully  superintended. 


LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 
THOS,  SEALE, 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar.) 

PRIXCESS  STREET, 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fall  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
mens'  Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  made  for 
cash.   

CLARK  "WRIGHT 


•  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

guti,  tup.  &  JfttKS, 

In  every  variety  of  style  and  quality, 

74  Wellington  St.,  -  -  KINGSTON. 

HEAllS  KITTED  BY  A  FAKIS  <X>J»FORMATEVR. 

J3£~First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibitions  held  in  King- 
ston in  lSD'J,  18G3,  and  1867. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  &  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

Black  MantleVelvets, 
Black  Gros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gros  GrainSilks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Gurpine  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Gloves, 

SEAL  CLOA KINGS, 
Fancy  Dre?s  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Goods, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods, 
Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths. 
(J^"A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

Glasgow  Warehouse. 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 
General  Furnishing  Establishment. 

WILMAK  E4Y, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
lie  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 

'Student's  Govrns,    Clergymen's,  and 
Graduates  Gowns  and  Hood* 
Made  io  Order. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  of  Gentlemens' 
Shirts  and  Underclothing, 


ORDERS  RECEIVED  EOR 

PROFESSIONAL, 

FOR  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 
every  description  of 


e  Books, 


And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  and 
Stationery,  The  Cheapest  and  Best  Plaee  in 

the  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  COOK  STORE. 

Thos.  IHcAuley  &  Co, 


(Printed   for   the  Proprietors,   at  the 

British  Whig  office.) 
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Written  for  th*.  Quvtn's  College  J oumal. 
A  GHAPLET. 


I'll  wreath  for  thee  a  chaplet, 

Of  flowers  rich  and  rare  ; 
I'll  cull  the  sweetest  I  can  get, 

From  nature's  great  parterre. 

I'll  twiue  the  pink  Acacia, 

The  Amaranth  as  well  ; 
With  shrinking,  green  Mimosa, 

White  Daisy  and  Blue-bell. 

The  graceful  scarlet  Fuschia, 

Pansy  and  Mignonnette  ; 
And  Eden-eyed  Ambrosia, 

With  Hawthorn  blossoms  set. 

I'll  add  the  mountain  Laurel, 

The  valley  Lily  too — 
A  sprig  of  Mint,  and  Sorrel, 

Jasmine  and  Violet  Blue. 

The  Hyacinth  and  Cowslip, 

And  fragrant  Eglantine  ; 
The  Daffodil  and  Tulip, 

And  purple  Columbine. 

I'll  take  both  Thyme  and  Myrtle, 
And  snowdrops  pure  and  sweet, 

The  Shamrock,  Rose  and  Thistle, 
To  make  my  wreath  complete. 

Ivy. 

Ottawa,  1873. 


ODE  TO  THE  SUN. 

Hail  !  hyperdiaphanous  and  superlustrous  orb 
of  day, 

In  whose  effulgent  beams  with  joy  lusorious 

insects  play  ; 
Before  thy   face  the  nebulous  mists  hasten  to 

deliquesce, 

And  quickly  from  thy  countenance  all  adum- 
brations press. 

Fructiferous  trees,  bacciferoua  shrubs,  own  thy 

•  vivihe  ray  ; 
Cornuted  rams  and  flocculent  sheep  disporting, 

love  thy  sway. 
The  garnish  rooster  ambulates  with  turgent, 

pompous  mien, 
And  peacocks  o'er  the  vernal  sward  display 

their  caudal  sheen  ! 

When  thou  dost  appropinquate  towards  this 

terraqueous  sphere, 
Thy  coruscations  vespertine  cause  adscititious 

cheer  ; 

Thine  evanesoent  nitency  shines  'mid  the 

viminal  trees, 
And  bathes  in  richest  splendor  the  broad 

voliferoua  seas. 


EXCUSE  FOR  ABSENCE  FROM  CLASS- 

BY  A  "JUNIOR." 

It  is  not  that  the'weather's  foul, 
It  is  not  that  I'm  seedy, 
But  locomotion  since  that  day 
Of  foot-ball,  is  not  speedy. 

A  fellow  with  unwieldy  boot, 

And  all  bis  rage  fomenting, 

Just  made  my  foot  a  total  wreck, 

And  I  am  left  lamenting. 
[We  are   creditably    informed  that  the 
College  Authorities  excused  the  Jumior.— 
Ed.] 


CANADIAN  AMPHIBIA. 

Baron  Cuvier,  and  the  older  zoologists 
classed  the  aniinala  now  commonly  known 
as  Amphibians  under  the  moro  compre- 
hensive designation  of  Reptiles.  Later 
zoologists,  however,  have  separated  the 
amphibians  into  a  distinct  group.  The 
interest  which  attaches  to  this  class  of 
creatures  from  certain  peculiarities  in 
there  nature,  seems  sufficiently  strong  to 
warrant  this  arrangement.  To  any  per- 
son capable  of  appreciating  the  study  of 
physiological  phenomena,  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  animal  which,  at  one  period  of 
its  life,  is  endowed  exclusively  with  the 
organs  of  aquatic  respiration,  resembling 
the  gills  of  fishes  with  means  of  locomo- 
tion adapted  only  to  a  constant  residence 
in  the  water,  and  with  a  digestive  appara- 
tus' fitted  exclusively  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  ""Vegetable  food,  assuming  by 
degrees  the  functions  of  atmospheric 
respiration,  acquiring  limbs  which  are 
formed  for  leaping  on  land  with  great 
strength  and  agility,  and  fitted  to  live  on 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  food — the 
contemplation  ef  such  an  animal  will  not 
only  excite  feelings  of  the  deepest  admir- 
ation, but  necessarily  lead  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  by  which  such  remark- 
able changes  are  governed.  The  investi- 
gation of  these  laws  led  naturalists  to 


adopt  a  new  classification,  and  to  arrange 
animals  undergoing  so  striking  a  meta- 
morphosis as  the  Amphibians  in  a  class 
by  themselves. 

According  to  popular  usage,  the  term. 
A  mphibians  is  understood  as  applying  to 
sncli  beings  as  are  adapted  to  live  either 
on  land  or  in  water.  But  the  definition 
is  ton  lax,  and  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  etymology  of  the  word  Amphi- 
bious. There  are  many  instances  o£ 
animals  which  can  live  either  on  land 
or  in  water,  but  which  have  an  organi- 
zation fitted  only  for  one  of  these  modes 
of  life,  and  which  resort  to  the  other  only 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  But  these 
are  not  true  Amphibians.  Only  such 
animals  as  possess  at  the  same  time  two> 
sets  of  respiratory  organs,  one  adapted  to 
breathe  air,  and  the  other  to  aerate  the 
blood,  by  exposing  it  to  water,  are  true 
Amphibians.  Frogs,  Toads,  Salaman- 
ders &c,  though  usually  embraced  under 
this  class,  do  not,  therefore,  strictly  be- 
long to  it,  as  their  gdls  disappear  with 
the  developement  of  their  lungs. 

The  Amphibians  proper,  undergo  a. 
partial  metamorphosis,  acquire  lungs, 
and  retain  the  gills  during  the 
whole  of  life-  both  systems  of  respira- 
tion being  capable  of  aerating  the  blood. 
They  belong  to  the  Order  Amphi- 
pneurta.  Two  of  the  species  inhabit. 
Canadian  waters  ;  one  i3  Ko  be  found  in 
the  lakes  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  third 
species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  under- 
ground lakes  of  Carniola  and  Styria. 
The  Canadian  species  are  the  Siren  and 
the  Meyiobranchus.  They  inhabit  the 
lakes  and  larger  rivers,  but  are  rather 
uncommon.  In  general  apperance,  the 
Siren  strongly  resembles  the  Salamander. 
Only  the  anterior  pair  of  the  feet  is 
developed  ;  and  thsy  are  weak,  and  ill- 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion.  The 
progress  of  the  animal  through  the  water 
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is  accomplished  by  the  tail,  which  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body.  The  body  has  very  much  the 
form  of  that  of  the  Eel,  and  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet. 
Earth  worms,  aquatic  insects,  &c,  com- 
prise the  food  of  the  Siren.  A  better 
known  Canadian  Amphibian  is  the  Mino- 
bronchus.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
about  two  feet.  It  has  four  legs  :  but 
they  are  imperfectly  developed.  It  is 
carnivorous,  and  exceedingly  voracious. 
Like  the  Sirtn,  the  tail  is  well  developed, 
and  used  for  locomotion.  The  Meno- 
bronchus  is  noted  for  the  large  size  of  its 
blood  corpuscles.  There  is  a  line  speci- 
men of  this  creature  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Queen's  College.  It  is  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
was  caught  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. 


FOR^AYJG^  QF  HAS!TS. 

(  Concluded .) 


There  are  several  principles  of  the 
nervous   system  which  may   throw  some 
light  on  this  phenomenon.    The  first  of 
these   i3,   that   the  nerve   centres  are 
capable  of  producing  motion  without  ex- 
citing consciousness.    In   order  to  com- 
prehend this  we  require  to  know  a  little 
about  the   nervous    system.    That  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  send  out  branches 
in  iill  directions  to  every  part  of  the  body 
is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  any  de- 
monstration at  the  'present  time.  But 
what  are  the  nerve  centres  ?  What  pur- 
pone  do  they  serve  1    The  first  of  these 
questions  may  be  answered  by  explaining 
that  the  nerve  centres  are  collections  of 
the  nervous  substance,  each   of  which 
may  be  said   to  be  a  miniature  brain. 
They  are  situated  in  different  part3  of  the 
spinal  chord,  and  differ  from  the  nervous 
chords   or  fibres  inasmuch   as  they  are ' 
composed  of  vesicular  matter,  instead  of 
fibrous  substance.    Next  we  ask  what 
purpose   do   these  nerve   centres  serve  ? 
They  seem  to  be  intended  as  magazines 
for  the   storing jUp  of  the  nerve  force, 
and  the   expulsion  of     it   in  different 
directions.    From   these  storehouses,  as 
well  as  from  tho  brain  proper,  there  pro- 
ceed two  opposite  kinds  of  nerve  chords. 
Those  chords,  which   convey  an  impres- 
sion from  anj'  part  of  the  body  to  a  nerve 
centre  or  to  the  brain,  are  called  afferent 
chords,  and  those  by  which  this  impres- 
sion is  transmitted  or  carried  off  to  dif- 
ferent parts,  are   called  efferent  chords. 
.  Now,  an  impression  may  be  conveyed 
«dong  an  afferent  chord  to  a  nerve  contre 
and  then  transmitted  by  this  nerve  centre 
along  a»  efferent  chord,  without  being 


sent  upward  to  the  brain.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  evident,  that  no  consciousness 
could  be  excited.  Ths  brain  would  not 
receive  the  impression,  and  consequently 
the  person  would  have  no  knowladga  that 
it  had  taken  place.  The  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  formation  of  habits, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  matter. 
When  a  person  is  performing  any  habit, 
it  is  quite  possible  and  very  probable, 
that  the  motion  of  the  various  parts  of 
his  body  employed  in  the  different  actions 
of  the  habit  is  excitod  in  the  manner 
just  described,  so  that  he  has  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  separate  actions  or 
motions. 

Anothor  principle  that  may  be  taken 
into    consideration  in  searching  for  an 
explanation  of  the  Formation  of  Habits, 
is,  that  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  I 
acquire  a  greater  pliability  in  perform- 
ing  a  series  of  actions  by  these  actions 
being  repeated.    It  is  manifest  from  this 
that  the  more  perfectly  a  habit  is  formed, 
the  greater  is  the  pliability   acquired  by 
these  systems,  and  for  this  reason  they 
perform   actions  with  less  effort  of  the 
will,  and   therefore  with  less  conscious- 
ness being  excited.    Then  when  a  habit  is 
fully  formed,  the  exertion  of  the  will  in 
accomplishing  each    separate  action  of 
that  habit,  may  be  said  to  be  reduced  to 
nothing.    As   a  legitimate  result  of  this, 
the  consciousness  of  each  separate  action 
is   brought  dawn  to  nothing,  and  there- 
fore  we  are  conscious  of  all  the  actions 
only  when  taken  as  a.whole. 

There  are  two  facts  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  explana- 
tion of  habit.  These  are  first,  that  every 
impression  on  the  nervous  system,  which 
awakens  consciousness  endures  for  a  time 
generally  proportionate  to  its  intensity, 
and  second — that  the  speed  with  which 
an  impression  travels  along!  a  nerve  and 
awakens  consciousness  is  comparatively 
limited.  These  two  principles  give  rise 
to  another  which  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows:—An  impression  may  have  been 
made  upon  a  certain  nerve,  ami,  before 
it  has  completely  faded  away,  another 
and  different  impression  may  be  made 
upon  the  same  nerve  ;  the  consciousness 
which  is  thus  awakened  will  be  the  result 
of  neither  impression  separately,  but  of 
both  combined.  This  is  proved  by  taking 
a  stick  with  a  lighted  end  ami  whirling 
it  rapidly  around.    In  so  doing  we  shall 


and  thus  the  impre3aion  of  a  circle  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  performance  of  any  habit, 
the  circumstances  are  similar.  The  im- 
pression, which  one  action  of  that  habit 
makes  on  the  nerve,  lasts  until  the  im- 
pression from  another  action  of  the  same 
habit  is  made  upon  the  same  nerve,  these 
remain  until  a  third  impression  hat  been 
made,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole. 
The  consciousness  which  i3  thus  aroused 
is  the  result,  not  of  these  impressions 
separately,  but  of  all  combined  in  one. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  pass 
over  unconsciously  many  parts  of  a  habit, 
and  take  cognizance  of  it  only  as  a  whole  ; 
that  what  was  formerly  a  trouble  and 
drudgery  to  us,  is  now  performed  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  alacrity  ;  and  that 
we  become  more  and  moie  proficient  in 
performing  the  different  actions  of  a 
1  habit,  until  that  habit  has  asserted  its 
power  and  become  fully  confirmed. 

In  the  foregoing  article  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  some  idea  of  the  inner 
process  by  which  habits  are  formed,  and 
of  the  causes  by  which  they,  although 
weak  at  first,  gradually  acquire  such  a 
power  over  the  character  of  man  that 
they  have  been  called  his  second  nature. 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  is 
but  an  unfinished  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  it  is  not  taken  tip  from  a 
moral  point  of  view.  This  branch  of  the 
subject,  however,  was  not  intended  to  be 
treated  of,  and  it  is  now  left  to  any  one 
who  may  be  willing  to  take  it  up. 


THE  SCIENCE  CF  LOVE. 

Miss Seraphina  Cokett  speaks: 

"  'The  Science  of  Love  !'  Oood 
gracious,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ! 
Why,  the  fellow — for  of  course  it'.s  a  man 
— only  a  man  would  ever  dream  of  such 
nonsense — the  fellow  must  be  crazy  ! 
Science,  indeed!  If  he  had  said 'Love 
asanorf,'  one  might  have  had  some  idea 
of  what  he  meant  ;  for  it  dots  need  some 
skill  to  keep  those  horrid  men  either  from 
making  one  look  so  ridiculous  by  their 
absurd  attentions  before  everybody — 
everybody,  no  matter  who  it  may  be  who 
i3  looking  on,  and  when  one  doesn't  wint 
to — to  run  away — it  does  need  some  art 
to  keep  them  from  doin~  this,  or  from 
becoming  spiteful,  and  just  to  vent  their 
spleen,  going  over  to  some  horrid  old  wa- 
rn an,  who  is  forty  at  least,  if  she  is  a  day 
—  well,  thirty-live  or  thirty.    There's  F— 


see,   not   different  points  of  light,  but  a  |  (well  never  mind  who  !)  because  I  just 


continuous  stream  of  fire  in  a  circular 
form.  The  impression,  made  on  the  optic 
nerve  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  the 
burning  end  of  the  stick,  endures  until  tho 
end.  haa  SOme  FtfUDd  to  that  point  again, 


hinted  that  he  needn't  have  the  whole 
room  staring  at  me— what  do  you  think 
he  did  7  Actually  went  away  to  that  hor- 
rid old  thing.  Miss  who  is  such 

»  fright,  such  au  animated  ekeleton-  Ob  ! 
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I  can't  bear  the  very  lock  of  her.  Bat, 
"  The  Science  ef  Love  !"  I  won't  read  it 
1  know  it  is  trash.  Well,  I  may  first 
read  a  line  or  two  to  see  what  nonsense 
the  poor  wretch  will  talk.  (Reads)  "Love 
is  the  losing  of  self  in  another  self.'' 
(Speak)  "  There  !  I  was  sure  he  was  a 
fool  or  an  idiot  !  Only  imagine  !  "Love 
is  the  losing  of  self  in  another  self  ;>*<  if  the 
other  self  was  a  forest  of  trees,  or  a  tunnel, 
or  a  what  is  it  ?  Oh,  I  swan  !-a  labyrinth 
— I  think  that's  the  word — at  least  1  re- 
member somethirg  about  Jerusalem,  or 
Troy,  or  some  other  of  those  old  cities 
having  a  round-about  place  that  yon 
couldn't  get  out  of  it  once  you  got  in.  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  throw  it  in  the  fire !" 

Love  is  the  losing  of  self  in  another  self, 
not  from  the  deliberate  conviction  that  it 
is  right  to  do  so,  but  because  one  cannot 
help  it.  However  the  loss  turns  out  to  be 
profit.  For  the  other  self  (which  is  infi- 
nitely more  precious)  loses  itself  in  your 
self,  is  appropriated  by  you,  and  elevates 
you  into  the  extremity  of  blessedness. 
Love  is  a  kind  of  Spiritual  Communism  ; 
each  of  the  persons  who  experiences  it 
seeks  the  general  good,  that  is  the  good 
of  both.  Spirit  merges  itself  in  spirit, 
and  the  two  melt  into  one.  Some  persons 
have  it  worse  than  others.  It  varies  in 
numberless  ways,  but  a  thick  octavo  vol- 
ume would  be  required  merely  to  enume- 
rate them.  It  may  be  mentioned  howev- 
er that  there  is  love  prosaic,  love  poetic 
and  love  philosophic.  These  phases  are 
not  always,  nor  perhaps  even  generally, 
found  in  an  independent  or  free  state  ; 
they  are  usually  united  in  various 
proportions,  which  form  a  chemico-spiri- 
tual  mixture.  Love  pros.tic  ia  a  kind  of 
vague  impression  that  there  is  a  some- 
thing higher  than  what  shows  itself  to  the 
outward  senses.  It  may  be  found  in  its 
simplest  form  among  certain  rustics,  who 
regard  the  ether  self  as  something 
rather  higher  than  horses  or  cows. 
Love  poetic  is  intense,  explosive,  tran- 
scendental. It  gives  wings  to  its  possessor, 
so  that  he  soars  into  an  ferial  region 
whose  atmosphere  no  commpn  lungs  can 
breathe.  Love  philosophic  is  dangerous 
as  fire-damp.  It  makes  no  visible  sigu< 
(except  in  private).  It  is  a  pent-up 
violence,  covered  by  a  thin  incrustation. 
Beware,  or  the  volcano  will  burst  forth 
with  terrific  violence  ! 

Like  all  strong  feeling,  love  must  shew 
itself  outwardly,  in  some  form  or  other, 
or  rend  asunder    the  heart  of  its  victim. 


the  manner  stated  by  the  lover  in  Tenny- 
son's "Locksley  Hall." 

"Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we 
watch  the  stately  ships,  and  our  spirits 
rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips." 
Or,  perhaps,  the  ethefial  glory,  that  hangs 
like  a  cloud  of  light  around  the  fairest 
being  in  all  the  world,  sheds  some  stray 
gleams  even  upon  the  youthful  brothers, 
calling  forth  an  intense  interest,  which 
takes  the  practical  form  of  the  disburse- 
ment amongst  them  of  small  coins  of  the 
realm.  When  more  intense,  it  takes  a  po- 
etic form  ;  and  seeks  relief  in  ambitious 
attempts  to  aing  the  praises  of  the  queen 
of  women  in  a  kind  of  inverted  prose,  in 
which  the  parts  of  speech  insist  upon 
changing  their  usual  positions,  while  the 
uso  of  such  words  as  "jewel,"  "casket,'' 
"heaven,"  "bliss,"  "sim"  and  other 
terms  of  a  like  resplendent  nature,  causes 
the  author  unspeakable  torture  when  he 
tries  to  find  appropriate  rhymes  for  them. 


hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  wouldn't 
permit  of  her  going  anywhere,  or  visiting 
anybody,  or  even  paying  the  milliner's 
bill  !  And  so,  the  rejected  lover  has  gone 
away,  disconsolate  and  disenchanted,  to 
creep,  like  a  wounded  hare,  into  some 
obscure  spot,  and  feeling  that  henceforth 
life  had  no  pleasure  for  him,  that  the 
future  was  a  bleak  and  dreary  waste,  and 
that  his  only  consolation  was  that  he 
would  soon  go  down  to  the  silent  tomb. 
The  breach,  however,  may  come  from  the 
other  side.  The  youth,  with  incipient 
love  coiled  up  in  his  heart  and  only  mak- 
ing its  presence  obscurely  felt  by  slight 
stirrings  and  vague  strivings  after  some 
unknown  felicity,  naturally  invests  the 
first  fair  maiden  he  see3  with  a  glory  and 
a  beauty,  beside  which  an  unf alien  angel 
would  be  plain  and  commonplace.  But 
when,  after  the  first  fresh  blush  of  feeling 
has  passed  off,  he  begins  to  see  more 
.  clearly  the  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 


The  Philistines,  with  their  usual  want '  nis  first  vifcw  insensibly  shape  themselves 
of  delicacy  of  feeling,  call  this  form  of  .  i$  his.  mind)  in  spite  of  his  attempt  to 
compesition  doggerel.  Love  may  a!soUnrow  them  off;  when  these  doubts  at 
take  the  form  of  intense  solicitude  for  the  last  tal<e  tlle  definite  form  of  conviction, 
comfort  of  its  object,  and  shew  itself  in  al'd  'ie  discovers  that  the  supposed  divin- 
the  deftness   displayed  in  draping  the  %  is  not  30  V^TJ  divine,  and  above  all 


shawl  or  hooking  the  glove,  or  in  extreme 
care  in  warding  off  (by  assistance)  any 
unpleasant  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  the  state  of  the  aide-walks.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
this  divine  passion  shews  itself.  It  takes 
a  different  form  when,  by  some  untoward 
circumstances,  obstacles  intervene.  Then 
the  sun  is  eclipsed,  and  the  world  is  left 
in  darkness.  Thus,  the  parents  of  the 
adored  one  may  refuse,  from  mere  utilit- 
arian motives,  to  abet  the  "the  religion  of 
young  hearts";  and  love  being  refused  (he 
proper  nourishment,  shews  itself  in  the 
dejected  behaviour  of  the  visage,  and  the 
suspiration  of  forced  breath  ;  the  forlorn 
lover  finds  no  rest,  steals  out  in  the  dark- 
ness, finds  out  a  well-known  house,  (the 
casket  that  enshrines  his  jewel),  before 
which  he  wanders  up  and  down  with  un- 
wearied tread  :  stopping  at  times  to  gaze 
wistfully  at  the  light  in  an  upper  room, 
which  perhaps  (Oh,  blissful  thought !)  her 
presence  consecrates.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  a  dissolution  of  the  apparently 
perfect  unity  of  soul  with  soul  is  possible. 
This  is  more  evident  when  the  feeling  is 
all  on  the  one  side.  There  have  been 
i  cases,  it  is  said,  in  which  the  love-sick 
|  swain  has  poured  forth  his  innermost  feel- 
ings in  passionate  eloquence,  and  found 
out  that  the  object  of  his  affections  re- 
The  strength  of  the  feeling,  however,  is  I  garded  him  as  a  fool  for  his  pains.  She 
not  measurable  by  the  external  shape  was  not  to  be  caught  by  chaff  like  that  ; 
it  takes.    Sometime*  ii  manifests  itself  in'  how  should  she,  when  he  had  only  eight 


that  she  has  no  sympathy  with  what  he 
prizes  most  highly  ;  what  is  there  to  won- 
der at,  if  in  such  circumstances  he  should 
gradually  recede  from  the  once-admired 
one's  side,  and  that  he  should  seek  an 
exact  equivalent  for  his  vanished  love  in 
its  money-value,  as  decided  in  the  case  of 
"Deceive  vs.  Deceiver." 

Love,  then,  has  a  tendency  to  break 
up,  and  thus  destroy  that  reciprocity 
which  is  its  essence.  This  being  so,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  the 
experiment  of  "falling  in  love,"  as  it 
is  tisually  called,  is  not  always  a  safe  one, 
and  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  very 
grave  consideration  be  not  required,  on 
both  sides,  before  the  final  leap  is  taken. 
A  celebrated  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  true  basis  of  wedded-bliss  is 
not  love,  but  mutual  esteem,  as  the 
former  will  grow  up  afterwards.  With- 
out going  so  far,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
exercise  of  a  little  reason  will  not  do  any 
harm. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  advice  is  of 
little  or  no  use  in  the  present  instance. 
The  Lawyer  and  the  Lover  resemble  each 
othev  very  closely.  The  one  takes  a  case 
in  hand,  and  then  looks  about  for  argu- 
ment by  which  it  may  be  made  at  least 
plausible.  The  other  is  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  some  fair  damsel,  and  after- 
wards proceeds  to  convince  himself  that 
she  has  all  the  highest  graces,  accomplish- 
[Continued  on  Sixth  Pu$e.\ 
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The  majority  of  readers  give  a  decided 
preference  to  works  of  fiction  over  those 
of  a  more  substantial  and  instructive 
kind.  Science  and  Art  are  not  without 
their  enthusiastic  admirers  and  devotees; 
but  they  who  enjoy  the  study  of  them, 
as  well  of  the  higher  departments  of  lit- 
erature, properly  so  called,  are  the  intel- 
ligent minority.  Considering  the  wide 
diffusion  of  knowledge  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  splendid  facilities  afforded  fur 
mental  culture,  it  is  rather  a  curious  fact 
that  the  inferior  fields  of  literature  should 
be  more  extensively  cultivated  than  the 
higher  ;  that  the  sickly  productions  of 
poetasters  and  fitth-rate  novelists  should 
command  a  wider  range,  and  wield  a 
stronger  influence  than  the  finest  efforts 
of  imagination  ;  and  that  what  vitiates 
the  taste  and  enfeebles  the  mind  should 

^cajve  the  preference  over  that  whisk 


elevates  the  fancy  and  expands  the  intel- 
lect ;  while  a  healthy  vigorous  literature 
U  abundant,  and  within  easy  reach  of  all. 
It  would  be  no  less  curious  than  interesting 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  morbid  craving  after  an 
inferior  and  sensational  literature.  But 
we  have  not  the  time  even  if  we  had  the 
ability  and  the  inclinatio.i    to  enter,  at 
any  length,  upon  such  an  investigation. 
We  merely  notice  a  few  features  of  the 
case,  and  make  a  few  observations  on  such 
as  appear  to  be  the  main  causes  in  foster- 
ing what  must  be  called  a  vitiated  taste. 
But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we 
are  speaking  against  works  of  fiction,  as 
works  of  fiction.    Nothing  ciuld  be  fur- 
ther from  our  purpose  than  to  say  one 
word   against  a  species  of  composition 
which  does  so  much  to  delight  and  elevate 
mankind  as  works  of  imagination.  What 
we  protest  against  is  that  diseased  fiction 
which  enervates  the  mind  and  dissipates 
its  energies,  which  cloys  without  pleas- 
ing ;  and  which  strengthens  a  desire  for 
it,  while  it  removes  the  power  of  grati- 
fication.   And  we  rest  assured  no  candid 
reader  will  find  fault  with  us  for  pros- 
cribing such  a  literature,  and  for  speak- 
ing of  it  in  terms  of  censure,  which, 
though  severe,  it  justly  deserves.  On 
the  other  hand,  first  class  works  of  fiction 
are  to  be   heartily  commended.  For, 
being,  perhaps,  the  finest  efforts  of  im- 
aginative Art,  an  intelligent  reading  and 
study  of  them  tend  to  purify  the  senti- 
ments, enlarge  the  understanding,  and 
invigorate  the  reason.    But  the  works  of 
fiction  which     most   please  superficial 
readers,  and  which  are  most  extensively 
read,  are  such  as  pamper  a  weak  vanity, 
and  flatter  the  grosser  appetites  of  man's 
nature.     Such  productions   are  sought 
and  read  with  avidity  by  young  persons 
and  others  whose   education  may  have 
been  imperfect,  or  whose  taste  has  not 
been   properly  cultivated.    The  weekly 
sensational   stories   which  fill  the  front 
page  of  newspapers  are  powerful  incen- 
tives to  an  unhappy  state  of  mind.  They 
contain   so  little  cf  humanity   and  the 
real  affairs  of  men,  and  so  much  of  that 
effeminacy  and  languor,  so  much  of  that 
more  hurtful  kind    of    speculation  and 
stage  effect,  and  all  so  artfully  devised 
and   woven  together,  that  it  insinuates 
itself  softly  and  imperceptibly   into  the 
minds  of  many  who  would  be  shocked  if 
it  were  presented  in  a  broader  and  less 
insidious  form. 

The  two  principal  forces  with 
which  the  Artist,  the  poet,  and 
novelist  act  on  the  human  mind  are 
beauty  and  pibUmity.    .If  the  writor  or 


painter,  sculptor  or  musician,  be  himself 
of  a  higher  romantic    and  sentimental 
disposition,  but  of  a  turgid  imagination, 
his  productions  will  have  an  air  of  con- 
sumptive   languor    and  agreeablenesa, 
softness  and  indolence  about  them,  that 
on  weak  minds  will  have  a  relaxing  and 
injurious  effect.    They  find  sympathy  in 
the  weak  because  it  flatters  them  ;  and 
becanse  what  they  read  gives  a  clearer  ex- 
pression to  the   feelings  and  thoughts 
which  they  confusedly  entertain,  or  are 
too  indolent  to   arrange  and  complete, 
they  helplessly   abandon  themselves  to 
the  ideal  vagaries  and  highly  seasoned 
pabulum    which   they  find  in  the  story 
periodicals  of  the   day.     Many  fiction 
writers  mistake  a  wild  unchastened  fancy, 
a  voluptuous  luxuriousneBs  of  thought, 
for  imagination  ;    and   they  pour  out 
ream  upon  ream  of  diseased  sentiment- 
alism  to  feed  the  morbid  appetite  of  a 
multitude  of  readers,  who  can  drink  from 
no  other  fountain,   and  appreciate  no 
other  literature.    From   their  own  re- 
duced and  weakened  state,  they  concoct 
love  stories  and  conceive  plots,  filled  with 
such  improbabilities,  puerile  complaints, 
and  moral  puzzles,  as  plainly  show  their 
own  morbid    condition.     The  leading 
features   »f  their   doleful  effusions  are 
slighted  feelings,  dread  of  the  future,  and 
vain  reifrets  for  the  past  ;  they  rarely  or 
never    inculcate    one    noble  principle 
of    life    or  action    and    yet  command 
the  sympathies  of  thousands  of  readers, 
and    by    such   wicked   and  enervating 
romances     impair     their  intellectual 
vigour,     and     unfit     them    for  tho 
active  and  useful  duties   of  life.  Their 
works  and  the  effects  which  they  produce, 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  every  dictate 
of  reason  and  common  sense  ;  and  this, 
even  the  most  ardent  admirers,  and  the 
most  exclusive   readers    of  sensational 
literature  admit,  for  they  are  themselves 
melancholy  examples  of   the  intellectual 
feebleness  which  such    indulgence  in- 
duces.   Can   we  then  speak  in  terms  too 
severe   of  a  literature   which   has  in  it 
nothing  noble — nothing  good,  and  which 
is  but  a  perversion   of  the  highest  im- 
aginative art ]    Ought  we  not  to  expose 
it  without   hesitation   or   mercy,  that  a 
healthier  literature  might  take  its  place, 
that  a  noble  art  might  be  redeemed  from 
the  abuse  and  corruption  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  and  that   man  might  be 
brought  to  feel  a  vivid  consciousness  of 
his  better  and  diviner  feeiings — courage, 
endurance,  justice  and  self  respect  ? 

In  a  future  number  we  may  resume  this 
subject,  and  treat  of  the  proper  function* 
of  imaginative  art. 
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PUBLIC  DEBATE. 

The  Public  Debate,  as  was  announced, 
took  place  on  Monday  evening,  24th  Nov. 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  walk- 
ing heavy,  owing  to  the  great  fall  of 
enow  during  the  day,  yet,  considering  all 
these  disadvantages,  a  large  audience 
both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  turned  out 
to  share  in  the  literary  feast  prepared  foi 
them,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  first  public 
debate  held  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Alma  Mater. 

Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  in  the  absence  of 
Prof.  Mackerras,  who  had  agreed  to  take 
the  chair  but  was  incapacitated  through 
illness  from  attending,  was  appointed 
Chairman  for  the  evening.  The  subject 
having  been  announced  by  the  chairman  : 
"Has  the  orator  exercised  a  greater  in- 
fluence over  mankind  than  the  Poet," 
at  once  a  lively  and  eloquent  discussion 
commenced.  Those,  who  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  orator,  claimed) 
that  a9  oratory  tended  to  raise 
the  masses  from  a  state  *of  immoral- 
ity to  morality,  it  had  a  higher  and  more 
permanent  influence  over  mankind  than 
sweet  pleasing  poetry  read  with  delight 
in  comfortable  drawing-rooms  or  around 
the  cheerful  hearth.  They  dealt  with 
every  orator,  ancient  and  modern,  pulpit, 
forensic,  and  political — Demosthenes  who 
spurred  up  the  flagging  zeal  of  the  Greeks 
to  stand  by  their  old  liber+y  and  resist 
the  invasions  of  the  foe,  Cicero  who  put 
down  a  traitor  and  expelled  an  assassin, 
Paul  who  aroused  to  Christian  activity 
his  hearers  on  Mar's  Hill,  Luther  as  he 
thundered  forth  his  denunciations  against 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Koine, 
British  orators  who  from  time  to  time 
have  held  a  foremost  placo,  not  omitting 
to  mention  those  of  our  own  country. 

The  advocates  of  poetry,  urged  that 
it  had  a  higher  field  than  that  of 
merely  pleasing  ;  and  as  a  proof,  referred 
to  the  sublime  works  of  Milton,  the 
Divine  Comedies  of  Dante,  and  the  poetry 
which  flashed  from  every  page  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  to 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  Like  the 
orators,  they  gave  a  careful  digest  of 
every  Poet,  ancient  and  modern ,  Epic, 
Dramatic,  and  Lyric. 

The  debate  throughout  was  listened 
to  with  admirable  attentk  n,  each  speaker 
in  turn  seemed  to  have  the  full  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience.  And  if  eloquence 
can  honor  any  parson,  certainly  the  Ora- 
tor and  Poet  may  well  feel  proud.  The 
majority  of  the  audience  however  con- 
cluded that  the  Poet  was  deserving  cf 
greater  honor  from  the.'o  than  the  Orator, 
and  accordingly  gav»  it, 


Every  person  seemed  well  pleased  with 
the  entertainment,  and  we  think  the  en- 
couragement given  to  this  debate  by  the 
friendly  citizens  of  Kingston  will  induce 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  to  give  another 
such  exhibition  ere  long. 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  it  was 
mentioned  that  Drs.  Jenkins  and  Bell 
had  been  appointed  to  deliver  each  a 
course  of  lectures  this  session  before  the 
students  of  the  Theological  Hall.  Dr. 
Bell  has  commenced  his  lectures  on 
"Science  in  Relation  to  Revelation." 
The  course,  which  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one,  embraces  the 
following  subjects  : — 

I. — COSMOGONY. 

Astronomy.  Laws  of  Nature,  Geology. 
Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies — 
connection  with  Revelation. 

II.  — PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Theism  and  Atheism.  Design  in  Nature. 
Points  of  supposed  collision  between 
Bible  and  Nature.  Unity  of  the  Human 
Race.  Peopling  of  the  Earth  &c.  Matter 
and  Force.  Energy  &c  Conservation 
and  Correlation  of  forces,  &c.  Miracles 
physically  considered.  Gradual  develo- 
ment  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Records. 
Harmonies  in  Nature. 

III.  — MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

Pantheism,  Positivism,  Materialism 
and  Matetialistic  Theories.  The  Absolute, 
the  Finite,  and  the  Infinite.  Origin  of 
Mind.  Mental  and  Moral  evolution. 
Ontology. 

IV.  —  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS. 

Antiquity  of  man.  Unity  or  Plurality 
of  race  &c.  Monumental  History  and 
the  Bible  (Egypt,  Assyria  &s.)  Histori- 
cal difficulties,  and  the  light  thrown  upon 
them.  Literary  character  and  excellence 
of  the  Bible.  Christian  Theology  com- 
pared with  other  Historical  Theologies-- 
the  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Persian,  Chinese, 
Greek,  Roman,  Arabian  Ac.  Christian 
Moral  system  simiiarily  compared. 

V. — LIFK  THEORIES. 

Origin  of  Life.  Protoplasm,  Bioplasm 
&c.  Morphology.  Physiology.  Origin 
of  Species.  Harmonies  and  Adaptations 
of  Species,  Races  &c.  Death.  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  Conceptions  of  God. 
Spiritual,  Mental  and  Physical  proper- 
ties involved. 


Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  practised 
his  orations  by  the  sea-shore.  We 
practise  them  is  Woods. 


ELOCUTION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  Friday  Evening  meetings  of 
this  society  are  still  well  attended.  Stu- 
dents do  well  to  embrace  this  very  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  study  of  Practi- 
cal Elocution.  Here  they  have  an  op- 
portunity not  only  of  reading  selections 
of  their  own  choosing,  but  of  hearing  re- 
marks of  others  and  asking  what  questions 
they  please  pertaining  to  Elocution. 

We  understand  the  society  intends  giv- 
ing another  of  their  popular  Entertain- 
ments on  Friday  evening,  the  19 A\  of 
Dec.  Judging  from  the  success  of  the 
last  one,  we  speak  with  every  conhdeuco 
for  a  good  entertainment  this  time.  As 
usual,  no  pains  will  be  spared  in  getting 
up  a  programme  that  will  be  at  once  en- 
tertaining and  edifying. 

At  the  Annual  meeting  held  a  short 
time  ago  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed : — 

Rev.  Prof.   Mackerras,  President. 
D.  B.  McTavish,  M.A.,  Vice-Pres. 
Thos.  Wilson,  Secretary. 
John  Pringle,  Treasurer. 

AT  {»  V"'  I  Committee. 
John  J.  McCracken,  \ 

THE  SISTER  UNIVERSITIES- 

Professors  Gibson  and  Macoun  of 
Albert  Coilege,  Belleville,  have  begun 
preparation  of  a  text  book  of  Canadian 
Br.tany.  Most  of  the  material  necessary 
for  such  has  already  been  obtained,  hut 
they  would  most  gratefully  receive  col- 
lections or  information  from  those  inter- 
ested in  the  study.  They  think  that  as 
no  texi  book  of  botany,  peculiarly 
Canadian,  has  as  yet  been  publish*  d,  and 
as  the  subject  is  required  at  our  univer- 
sities it  is  very  desirable  that  such  an  at- 
tirnpt  should  bo  made  as  soon  a  possible. 
— Mail. 

University  College. — The  last  inie- 
ing  of  the  University  College  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society  for  the  present  year 
was  held  at  University  College  on  Friday 
evening,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Inter  University  Magazine  present  e  1  two 
weeks  ago,  which  was  received  and  rend, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  dt  1  • 
gates  to  meet  at  Cobourg  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  other  Colleges  for  a 
conference  on  the  subject.  On  the  mot  i  n 
of  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  the  report  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  directed  to  inform  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  other  University  Socities 
that  sufficient  encouragement  had  not 
been  raceived  to  warrant  further  a^tiou 
in  th*  xr»attey  &t  present, 
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im-nts,  tastes  and  virtue  under  the  sun. 
Tiie  love  is  a  genuine  wizard — another 
I'nwpero  ;  he  has  but  to  wave  his  wanrl 
(  f  imagination,)  and  a  spotless  human 
spirit  stands  before  him,  bo  dazzlingly 
bright  as  to  blind  the  eyes  of  his  reason, 
to  strike  him  down  prostrate  and  lull  him 
into  the  mystic  slumber  of  a  blissful  in- 
fatuation, through  which  he  is  heard  to 
murmur,  softly  but]  rapturously, —  "It  is 
good  to  be  her." 

Mirs  S.  Cokett,  speaks  : — 

'•Well,  I'm  glad  I  read  this  article. 
IV? en  are  greater  fools  than  I  imagined 
tWm  to  be.  There  !"  (Throws  No.  4  of 
Qi  ekn's  Coi.li.qe  Journal  into  the  par- 
lor lire.) 

[Ei>.  Note. — Had  not  the  combined 
wiii tutha  of  Miss  Seraphina  and  her  par- 
lor fire  rendered  it  impossible,  this  in- 
ten  sting  paper  would  have  beer,  continu- 
al in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal.  | 

To  tl\K  Editor  of  the  College  Journal. 
Sir  : — 

If  this  is  the  proper  place,  if  it  is  not 
too  bite  and  if  any  one  will  second  the 
motion,  I  will  move  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  i  ffioe-bearers  of  the  Alma  Mater 
S.  ciety  of  Queen's  College.  "Why?" 
1  hear  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Committee  fran- 
tically exc'aim,  "Because  gentlemen  at 
t!ii!  end  ot  last  session  you  gave  an  oyster 
supper  and  inveigled  many  an  innocent, 
freshmari  and  sophomore  to  the  feast," 
I  r^piy.  "  What  harm  is  there  in 
bivalves ?"  is  queried.  Fie  !  for  shame  ! 
What  lamentable  ignorance  in  men  who 
have  studied  natural  history  and  the 
"languages  of  classic  lands.  Lord  Mac- 
nnlay's  school  boy  could  answer  your 
ignorant  question.  But  as  that  youth  is 
nut  here,  1  will  reply  through  these 
c  -lunns.  Professor  Anton  Siegafritz,  of 
Gbrllt  in  the  F'derland  has  proved  to  a 
demonstration  that  oysters  have  "a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  tendency  to  cause 
emotional  insanity,"  or  "that  sudden, 
transitory,  unheralded,  yet  terrible  phre- 
nesis  which  so  fatally  disturbs  the  peace 
of  society  !"  Even  the  quiet  docile 
European  mollusc  produces  these  fright- 
fall  edicts,  and  the  very  learned  Professor 
nsserts  that  the  American  oyster  (and 
those  at  the  supper  were  Baltimores)  is 
stib  more  violent  in  its  effects,  not  having 
bad  its  evil  qualities  toned  down  by 
centuries  of  civilization.  How  monstrous 
then  was  the  conduct  of  the  originators 
of  that  feast  !  Consider,  too,  their  craft- 
iness in  inviting  the  presence  of  the  Pro- 
frgayra  j  such   worthless  perpetrator*  of 


practical  jckes  knew  full  well  that  there 
were  no  prizes  in  store  for  them  on  the 
following  day,  so  their  instructors  were 
asked  to  come  and  partake  of  these 
frenzy-producing  creatures  in  the  fond 
hope  that  when  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards and  honors  came  the  Professors 
laboring  under  "emotional  insanity" 
would  pass  over  those  who  had  won  the 
prizes  and  bestow  them  upon  the  others  !! 
O,  tempora  !  O,  mores  !  !  I  saw  that  one 
Professor  was  wise  enough  to  resist  the 
temptation. 

Herr  Siegafritz  says,  that  in  the 
|  United  States  he  has  seen  numer- 
ous instances  of  violent  excitement 
caused  by  partaking  of  shell-fish  ;  some- 
times on  a  Saturday  night  in  the  lower 
;  parts  of  New  York  "three  or  four  most 
t  brutal  homicides  in  rapid  succession" 
would  occur  among  sailors,  laborers  and 
others  who  had  been  indulging  their  ap- 
petites for  bivalves  and  whiskey.  He 
remarks  that  Americans  after  "a  clam- 
bake, sing,  fight,  dance,  gouge  one  an- 
other's eyes  out,  and  conduct  themselves 
like  madmen  in  a  conflagration,"  (Query, 
have  our  neighbours  been  eating  oysters 
over  the  Virginias  affair  ?)  Further 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory  is 
produced  by  reference  to  the  annals  of 
ancient  Rome  "where  it  was  a  percisely 
similar  madness  that  made  so  many 
tyrants,  brutes  and  suicides,  and  from  a 
similar  caii3e."  From  the  days  of  the 
Great  Cresar  onward  the  passion  of  the 
Roman  for  oysters  was  unbounded. 
Ostreophagy  caused  Apicius  to  slay  him- 
self in  the  days  of  Trajan  ;  in  the  later 
days  of  his  life  Lucullus  (L.  L.  were  his 
initials)  fell  into  a  fatal  delirium  from 
the  same  cause.  The  Emperor  Tiberius 
was  fond  of  oysters  and  went  to  Caprea  to 
have  leisure  to  feast  upon  them,  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  subjects.  Nero,  Caligula 
and  Vitelliu3  were  all  extraordinary 
ostreophagists  !  The  latter,  who  was 
once  entertained  at  a  feast  where  there 
were  two  thousand  different  dishes  of 
fish  and  seven  thousand  of  fowls — after 
eating  a  monstrous  pie  of  peacock's  brains 
garnished  with  oysters,  would  have  a 
thousand  Romans  slaughtered  for  his  de- 
light and  edification,  and  then  take  an 
emetic  and  return  to  his  bivalves  again. 
The  Pythagoreau  Epicharmus— who  we 
must  admit  knew  something  as  he  added 
Chi  and  Theta  to  the  Greek  alphabet — 
called  shell-fish  "the  banishers  of  men," 
as  they  make  men  insensible  ;  and 
Aristophanes  called  the  oyster  "the  off- 
spring of  a  rough  dam."  And  then  al- 
though the  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat 
beetles  and  loousts,  oysters  were  forbid- ' 


den  meat  to  them.  I  myself  after  eating 
these  things  have  felt  a  queer  sensation — 
not  in  my  brain,  however,  but  in  a  region 
about,  midway  between  my  no3e  and  my 
toes.  Should  not  the  College  authorities 
set  their  faces  against  oyster  suppers 
henceforth  and  forever  more  ? 

Then,  Mr.  Editor,  is  not  this  matter 
of  ostreophagy  a  question  whieh  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  his  Rsform  Government 
ought  to  take  up,  for  I  see  by  the  late  re- 
port of  the  Ex-minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  send  into  Canada 
S9G,000  worth  of  oysters  every  year.  Do 
you  not  think  that  they  are  thus  in- 
sidiously trying  to  carry  out  their  favorite 
"  Monroe"  doctrine  ?  The  records  of 
1812-13-14,  of  1337,  and  of  1866  tell  the 
Eagle  that  it  cannot  annex  the  Beaver 
by  means  of  force,  as  it  has  dono  countries 
lying  south  of  its  territory  ;  therefore  qnos 
vult  perdere,  prius  dementat  and  cunning- 
ly, craftily,  and  with  malice  aforethought 
the  Americans  cram  our  free  and  enligh- 
tened citizens  with  this  terrible  phrnesis 
producer.    Oh,  my  country  ! 

ASTI-OSTREOPHAGIST. 


Ix  Mkmoriam. — We  regret  to  see  an- 
nounced in  the  New  Brunswick  papers 
the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Vondy,  a 
most  promising  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  the  New  Brunswick  University. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  notice  of 
his  sudden  death  contained  in  the  Fred- 
ericton  Head  Quarters  : — "We  do  not 
wish  to  heap  panegyrics  upon  Mr.  Vondy 
because  he  has  been  taken  from  us,  yet 
we  feel  we  are  by  no  means  paying  too 
great  a  tribute  to  his  life,  his  character,  his 
srenius,  his  intellect  and  we  might  add 
his  wit,  when  we  say  that  we  sincerely 
wish  New  Brunswick  had  more  young 
men  as  worthy  of  our  esteem  as  was  he 
whose  death  we  to-day  announce  ;  and 
while  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his 
bereaved  parents,  and  his  other  friends  Ul 
Chatham,  we  feel  that  the  ways  of  Him 
who  holds  our  life  in  His  hands,  and  who 
knows  always  what  is  best  for  us,  are  not 
as  man's  ways,  neither  can  man  compre- 
hend them." 

The  Yale  College  Catalogue  of  1873-74, 
gives  the  following  numbtrof  Students 
in  attendance  in  the  various  departments, 
in  Arts  512,  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
242  and  Professional  Students  176. 


A  student  being  asked  at  an  examina- 
tian,  "Can  you  tell  what  philosopher  first 
demonstrated  how  pure  a  priori  know- 
edge  is  possible  t"    Replied,  "1  .Kant.'' 
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FEUS  EJ_A  MUS. 

Fflis  sedit  by  a  hole, 
Intenta  she,  cum  omni  soul 

Prendere  rats. 
Mice  cuiTebant  over  the  floor, 
In  nuniero,  duo,  fcfes,  or  more, 

Obliti  cats. 

Felis  saw  them  oculis, 

I'll  ha»'e  them  inquit  she  I  guess, 

Dum  ludunt 
Tunc  ilia  crept  toward  the  group  ; 
Habeam,  dixit,  good  rat  soup, 

Pingues  Sunt. 

Mice  continued  all  ludore, 
Intenti  they  in  ludum  vere 

Gaudenter. 
Tunc  rushed  the  felis  unto  them, 
Et  tore  them  omnes  limb  from  limb 

Violenter. 

MORAL. 

Mures,  omnes  mice  bo  Shy, 
Et  aurem  praebe  mihi 

Benigile. 
Si  hoc  luges,  verbum  sat, 
Avoid  a  huge  and  hungry  cat 

Studiose. 


DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS. 

A  Professor  once  stated  to  a  class  that 
a  tool  could  ask  as  many  questions  in  an 
hour  as  would  puzzle  a  wise  man  for  a 
day.  "By  Jove,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
■tudents,  "now  I  understand  how  I  was 
plucked  last  exam." 

Dr.  Marini,  of  Naples,  is  reported  to 
have  been  very  successful  in  embalming 
and  preserving  the  human  body.  Among 
his  exploits  he  petrified  Thalberg,  and 
the  widow  is  said  to  keep  the  corpse  in 
her  drawing  room  He  also  embalmed 
Mazzini,  and  so  well  that  some  of  the 
economical  admirers  of  that  statesman 
urged  that  the  body  should  be  set  up 
in  Rome  as  a  statue,  and  thus  save  ex- 
pense. 

George   Sakd.  —  The  great  female 
novelist  of  France  lives  now  almost  ex- 
clusively  at  her   small  house    at  Tours. 
Her  house  is  very  plainly  furnished,  but 
it  is  everywhere  full  of  books.    How  she 
reads  all  of  them  is  a   mystery  to  those 
who  know  her  ;  but  she  does  read  them. 
As  soon  as  the  candles  are  lighted  in  the 
evening  she  begins  to  write,  and  she  con- 
tinues until  eleven  and  twelve,  perform- 
ing during  this  time  an  amazing  amount 
cf  work.     She  has  often  been  known  to 
finish   one  of  her  extraordinary  twenty 
page  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mo  tides 
at  one  sitting.    Such  an  article  is  worth 
three  or  four  thousand  francs  to  her  ;  and 
M.  Buloz,  of  the  Revue  des  Deux]Monde.<, 
is  glad  to  pay    her  iliat  prbe  every  fort- 
night.    She  ai.'o   receives   frora.  Levy 
Frerea  forty  thousand  frurrcs  a.  year  for 
fcer  copyrights. 


HNALtTY  AND  OPJHIOM. 

With  many,  finality  is  a  cardinal  virtue, 
which  must  not  be  disturbed  at  any  rate. 
Form  your  opinion,  and  adhere  to  it  at 
all  hazards.  This  is  often  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  prejudice,  though  it  m;iy  bo 
elevated,  and  given  the  dignified  name  <>f 
principle.  Under  certain  circumstances 
finality  is  to  be  commended,  that  is, 
when  these  circumstances  warrant  an 
undeviating  course  of  action,  or  when 
one's  knowledge  of  some  certain  tiling  is 
absolute,  or  so  nearly  absolute,  that  little 
or  no  additional  light  can  be  thrownnpoti 
it.  But  while  the  field  of  knowledge  is 
being  continually  enlarged,  it  is  quitu 
evident,  that  with  its  increase,  opinions 
must  be  subject  to  change  and  modifica- 
tion. In  the  facoofthis,  finality  would 
be  a  great  weakness  rather  than  a  si«n  of 
strength  ;  and  he  is  a  greater  and  a  • 
stronger  man,  who  has  the  honesty  and 
the  courage  to  proclaim  his  change  of 
mind  upon  more  light  and  experience, 
than  the  one  who  obstinately  sticks  t<>  his 
profession  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  sjiito 
of  higher  knowledge,  for  what  he  calls 
"consistency."  The  idea  of  yesterdny 
was  perhaps  the  best  and  fittest  for  that 
day,  and  did  its  work,  but  may  not  suit 
the  morrow.  So  the  thought,  the  creed, 
the  law  which  was  best  for  one  genera- 
tion may  not  be  suitable  for  the  in  xt. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  truth,  abs'lnNJ 
to  attempt  to  raise  wind  for  himself,  and  j  truth  never  dies,  never  varies  ;  but  our 
by  efforts  of  his  own."  A  route  has  re-  J  apprehension  of  it  may  grow,  and  cm- 
cently  been  opened  by  Panama  between  sequently  vary  ;  and  the  form  and  ^xpie-;- 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  But  in  1588,  a  slon  {(•  takes  in  the  law  and  creed  of  one 
priest  named  Acosta  wrote  respecting  a  !  age)  though  the  fittest  and  best  for' 'it 
proposal  then  made  for  this  very  under- j  ag6j  may  become  effete  for  the  next,  and 

will  practically  die  and  be  cast  aside.  I; 
is  fortunate  that  in  a  country  like  o'lis, 
opinion  and  sentiments  change  caution  dy, 
silently  and  surely,  and  that  no  system 
can  be  retained  after  the  developements 
of  the  age  have  outgrown  it,  and  tlie  re- 


SCIENCE  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

The  establishment  of  the  Roya'  Society 
was  opposed  because  it  was  asserted  that 
"experimental  philosophy  was  subversive 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;"  and  the  readers 
of  Disraeli  will  remember  that  the  tele- 
scope and  microscope  were  stigmatized  as 
"atheistical  inventions  which  perverted 
our  organs  of  sight,  and  made  everything 
appear  in  a  false  light."  So  late  as  1806, 
the  Anti-vaccination  Society  denounced 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  as  "the 
cruel  despotic  tyranny  of  forcing  cow- 
pox  misery  on  the  innocent  babes  of  the 
poor — a  gross  violation  of  religion,  mor- 
ality, law,  and  humanity."  Learned 
men  gravely  printed  the  most  ridiculous 
statements  about  the  dire  consequences 
that  would  folic w  vaccination,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example — that  the 
character  of  those  who  were  vaccinated 
"  underwent  strange  mutations  from 
quadripedan  sympathies."  Even  religion 
was  dragged  in  to  strengthen  the  preju- 
dices of  ignorance,  and  the  operation  was 
denounced  as  a  "tempting  of  Cod's  pro- 
vidence, and  therefore  a  heinous  crime  ;" 
and  its  abettors  were  charged  with  a  de- 
sire to  subvert  thebest  interests  of  society. 
When  fanners  were  first  introduced  to  as- 
sist in  winnowing  corn  from  the  chaff  by 
producing  artificial  currents  of  air,  it  was 
argued  that  "winds  were  raised  by  God 
alone,  and  that  it  was  irreligious  in  man 


taking,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  "hu- 
man power  should  not  be  allowed  to  cut 
through  the  strong  and  impenetrable  bar- 
rier which  God  has  put  between  the  two 
oceans,  of  mountains  and  iron  rocks 
which  can  stand  the  fury  of  the  raging 
seas,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
appear  to  me  very  just,  that  we  should 
fear  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  for  attempt- 
ing to  improve  that  which  the  Creator 
in  His  Almighty  wisdom  has  ordained 
from  the  Creation  of  the  world."  When 
forks  were  first  introduced  into  England, 
some  good  and  sincere  people  denounced 
their  use  "as  an  insult  on  Providence, 
not  to  touch  our  meat  with  our  finders.'' 
|  Perhaps  this  superstition  is  not  quite 
|  extinct  yet.  Some  good  people  cling  to 
the  old  custom  and  eat  with  their  fingers 
;  still. — Scottish  Review. 


quirements  of  society  have  made  a  change 
necessary.  These  changes  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  violent  political  and 
social  disturbances,  and  such  evils  ar-  no 
doubt  to  bo  deplored.  But  where  Cere 
is  a  healthy  "public  opinio,  1"  there  La  no 
danger  of  their  occurrence. 


An  honest  man  has  been  found  in  the 
Senior  Class  ;  he  finds  and  umbrella,  and 
actual'.}'  advertiser  it,  and  returns  it  to 
its  rightful  owee-.—^?1*  SVe  Cwrmt, 


A.  Q.  G.  student  having  picked  up  in 
a  friend's  room  an  edition  of  Look's 
works  published  by  Bohn,  contemp- 
tuously exclaimed,  "Oh,  its  a  Locke,  is 
it  ?    I  thought  it  was  a  Key.1' 

Frogrcss  of  the  Race. — It  is  said  that 
for  many  years  the  Classical  students 
have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  poni-en  ; 
but  lately,  we  ai'e  credibly  inform  d,  tho 
Mathematical  Professor  reCviiimenutjJ  * 
class  to  purchase  ^rotten. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 


ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 

mHE  SCHOOL  is  fully  equipped  in 
J  every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
to  tlie  fiict  that  upwards  of  . 

SEVEXTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

hiive  been  held  by  ex-pup'ls  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion,  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
f  —  -poyJpnt  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whose  lesfons  particular  care  is  given  by 
h  ».ti,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied . 

Circular's,  containing  Terms,  etc., 
sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A., 

Oct.  15,  1873.  Head  Master. 


New  Boot  &  Shoe  Store. 

f.'ACNEE  &  WADDELL'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

1 


In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

f  EUM1IB  and  YA&IfiEB 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 
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PRINCESS  STREET. 
Oct.  15th,  1873. 

12.  STAGEY, 

BOOKSELLER. 

STATIONERS'  HALL, 

82  KINGJSTREET.  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1873-74 

If  not  in  stock  procured  to  order. 

NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
every  description.  Miscellaneons  Beokt 
and  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  most 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
cent rl  bv  'he  earliest  packets. 

AT  E.  STACEY'S, 

Book,  music,  and  A  euu  Depot. 

~~u OUR RT  GA GE,"~ 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 


PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,  &<:., 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  Ac. 
JUS*  Ihe  work*  9*r*fully  »up»rinUnd»d. 


Books,,  M 


ILLUSTRATED  London  Almanac  for 
L  1874. 

Crumbs  Swept  Up,  by  Talmage. 
Higher  Ministry  of  Nature. 
Bates'  5,000  Illustrations. 
The  Child's  Bible  Narrative. 
Companion  to  the  Bible. 
The  First  Heroes  of  the  Cross. 
The  Writings  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Pastor  and  the  Parish. 
Life  of  Jesus  for  Young  People. 
Iona,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Memories  of  Patmos. 
Memories  of  Olivet. 
Flavel's  Method  of  Grace. 
Canada  Presbyterian  Pulpit. 
Everlasting  Righteousness. 
Life  of  Duncan  Matheson. 
Sir  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Bell's  Modern  Speaker. 
Andrews'  Dramatic  Speaker. 
Eucharistio  Manuals. 
The  Teachers'  Cabinet. 
Candlujh  on  Broken  Heart. 

do     on  Bethany. 
Bits  of  Talk  by  H.  H. 
Light  from  B«yond.  by  Geikie. 
A  Day  with  Christ,  by  Cox. 
Alfred's  Greek  Testament. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  <&  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES : 

Black  Mantle  Velvets, 
Black  Gros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gr<>3  GrainSilks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Gurpine  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Oloves, 

SEAL  CLOAKINGS, 
Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Goods, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods, 
Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths. 
(£^"A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

€!aggew  Wafe&ocse» 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


Princess  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK. 

New  and  Fashionable  Goods 

—  AT— 

LOWEST  GASH  PEICES. 
THOS.  SEALE, 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar.) 


m 

PRIM'KHS  STREET, 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fall  Stock,  which  has 

>een  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
mens'  Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
t'ound  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 

n  consequence  of  all  sales  being  made  for 
cash. 

CLARK  WRIGHT 

mwwum 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
In  every  variety  of  style  and  qualify, 

74  Wellington  St.,  -  -  KINGSTON. 

HEADS  TITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFOKMATEUR. 

^»*Fir8t  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the  j 
Provincial  Exhibitu  ns  held  in  King- 
ston in  1859,  1863,  and  1867. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment. 

WILLIAM  HAY, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 

St u dent's  Gowns,    Clergymen's,  and 
Graduates  Gowns  and  Hoods 
Made  to  Order. 

A  LAEG3   STOCK  of  Gentlemens' 
Shirts  and  Underclothing, 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 

PROFESSIONAL, 

I^OR  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 

L    every  description  of 

Mote  Books, 

And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  *nd 

Stationery,  The  Cheapest  and  BestFlacein 
f/tt  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE. 

Thos.  McAuley  &  Co. 


(Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  ai  tfw 
BRITISH  WHIG  OFFICE.) 
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PARTft'23. 


As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvass  drooping,  side  by  side, 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 

Are  scarce,  long  leagues  apart,  descried. 

When  fell  the  night,  up  sprung  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self  same  seas, 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side. 

Even  so  ;  but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged, 
Brief  absence  ji  ined  amw  to  feel 
Astcunded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered  ; 

Ah  !  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed, 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared  ! 

To  veer,  how  vain  !  On,  onward  strain, 
Brave  bark'!  In  lijpt,  in  darkness,  too, 

Throng'i  winds  and  tiles,  one  compass  guides— 
To  tu.it,  anl  your  ownselves,  be  true. 

But,  Oh  !  blithe  breeze  !    And,  oh !  great 
Seas  ! 

Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again  ; 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methoucrht,  alike  they  sought  ; 

One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare  ; 
Oh  !  bounding  breeze  ;  Oh  !  rushing  seas  ! 

At  last,  at  last  unite  them  there  ! 

Arthur  Clodoh. 


ACADEMICAL  NOTES. 

As  the  Calendar  of  the  University  fur- 
nishes to  an  outsider  but  a  meagre  idea  of 
the  course  of  study  pursued  in  our  Alma 
Mater,  we  propose  to  supplement  this 
deficiency  by  a  few  notes  on  the  several 
Departments  in  succession.  The  space  in 
this  number  we  devote  to  the  Classics, 
the  first  in  order  laid  down  in  the  "Pro- 
gramme of  Study." 

So  far  as  one  who  has  gone  through 
the  full  curriculum  in  Arts  may  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  two  great  princi- 
ples appear  to  govern  the  method  of 
teaching  the  anoient  classics  here  adopt- 
ed. 


1.  Whatever  work  is  done  in  the  class 
shall  be  done  thoroughly ,  The  motto 
seems  to  be  hgere  mnltiv.n  non  mulla. 
As  a  garden,  cultivated  wiih  painstaking 
assiduity,  is  more  productive  than  a  large 
field  superficially  tilled,  so  a  few  lines 
of  an  author,  searchingly  analysed,  are 
held  to  effect  more  valuable  and  lasting 
improvement  than  six  times  the  number 
skimmed  over  by  the  aid  of  one  of  Bonn's 
translations.  It  is  held  steadily  before  the 
view  of  the  student  that  the  aim  of  a 
Collegiate  career  is  not  merely  the 
acquisition  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
imperishable  literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  mainly  to  receive  such  a  dis- 
cipline and  training  as  that  he  shall  leave 
the  halls  of  the  University  with  a  mind 
strengthened  to  grapple  with  and  maat&i' 
any  pursuit.  A  considerable  poition  of 
at  least  one  prose  and  one  poetical  author 
in  each  of  the  two  ancient  languages  of 
Southern  Europe  is  gone  over  diirinjj 
every  year  of  the  curriculum.  Of  course, 
the  master  pieces  of  the  best  authors  are 
thus  selected.  To  a  Freshman,  as  he 
enters  the  class,  are  prescribed  perhaps 
only  half-a-dozen  verses  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer.  The  recitation  and  dissection 
of  these  may  not  be  accomplished  within 
the  allotted  hour,  as  the  etymology  and 
bearing  of  the  smallest  particle  have  to  be 
investigated.  By  a  graduated  addition 
to  the  task  he  is  prepared  to  overtake 
larger  daily  portions  ;  so  that,  though 
two  months  may  be  consumed  in  the 
study  of  one  of  the  immortal  rhapsodies 
of  the  "old  blind  bard,"  yet  the  student 
has  been  so  drilled  in  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Greek  language  at  that  early  date  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  author's  style 
that  he  can  during  subsequent  private 
study  feel  himself  at  home  in  the  other 
tweuty-three  Books.  The  daily  work  is 
measured  to  the  capacity  of  youn<;  men 
of  medium  ability  and  average  prepara- 


tion. Hence  those  who  possess  mora 
brilliant  pares  or  have  had  greater  earlier 
advantages  are  .expected  to  prepare  priva- 
tely .and  as  extra  duty  the  additional 
works  prescribed  for  the  attainment  of 
Honours.  The  range  in  Greek  during  the 
four  Sessions  extends  from  Homer  to 
iE>chylus,  embracing  as  intermediate 
links  in  the  chain  a  Philippic  of  the 
great  Orator,  a  tragedy  of  each  of  the 
Athenian  dramatists,  a  treatise  of  Plato, 
a  portion  of  Thueydides,  and,  besides 
other  authors,  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  similar  course  is  adopted  in 
Latin,  concluding  with  a  Comedy  of 
Plautus  or  Terence,  to  arrive  through  the 
scansion  of  the  Comic  Metres  at  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  pronunciation  of 
this  tongue,  the  mother  of  the  Romance 
languages,  by  the  Roman  vulgar. 

2.  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught  in  the 
light  of  the  important  researches  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  Compara- 
tive Philology.  A  great  outcry  has  been 
raised  during  late  years  against  the  pro- 
minent position  assigned  to  Classics  in 
the  studies  of  a  University  curriculum. 
Many  contend  that,  however  justly  they 
may  have  claimed  the  preponderance  in 
former  times,  yet  that  this  preponder- 
ance should  be  shorn  of  its  undue  pro- 
portions, now  that  the  range  of  studies 
has  become  so  much  more  comprehensive 
—  now  that  what  are  termed  "practical 
studies"  are  so  much  more  in  demand. 
A  good  deal  of  this  prejudice  has,  with- 
out doubt,  been  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  dead  languages  were  studied. 
Altogether  too  much  time  was  expended 

I  on  the  manufacture  of  Horatian  Alcaics 
and  Greek  Iambics.  It  is  true  that  the 
composition  of  these  imparted  a  know- 
ledge of  the  quantity  of  syllables,  a 
readiness  and  grace,  deemed  essential 
to   the   cultured  scholar.    But   in  this 

eminently  utilitarian   age,  the  question 
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arises  ;  cui  bono  ?  Is  the  result  attaine  d 
commensurate  in  value  with  the  time  and 
talent  expended  on  them  in  these  days 
when  so  many  branches   of  learning  de- 
mand attention  !    Cannot  the  method  of 
the  Classical  room   be   so  shaped  as  to 
render  a  study   of  these  two  incompar- 
able tongues  a  better  educational  insh  »■ 
>ne»f  than  under  the  old  mode  1  Cannot 
the  attention   hitherto  given  to  Verse 
Composition   be  better  devoted  other- 
wise ?    Farrar,  Blackie,  and  other  emi- 
nent practical  educationists  contend  for  a 
change  ;  else  Classics  shall  be  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  place  in  a  College  cur- 
riculum.   It  must  share   the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  age.    While  due  prominence 
must  continue  to  be  given  to  Front  Com- 
position,  the  languages   of  Athens  and 
Rome  must  be  examined  as  members  of 
the    great  Indo-European  stock.  Ety- 
mology must  claim  greater  attention  and 
be    subjected  to  a  more  rigorous  Induc- 
tion.   Words  must  be  traced  back  to 
their  parent    stem.    The  legends,  that 
claimed  to  be  the  theology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  must  be  followed  up  from 
the  filthy  flood  of  Apollonius  Rhodius 
through   the    defiled   streams    of  the 
tragedians  and  the  muddy  rills  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer  to  their  pure  source  in  the 
poetic  fancies  of  their  Aryan  progenitors, 
who    thus  embodied  their  religion  and 
physics  in  mythological  imagery.  This 
aim  is  evidently  kept  in   view  by  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  and  each  session  finds 
greater  prominence  given  in  the  lectures 
to  the  relations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
upward  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  downward 
to  our  own  vernacular. 


able  to  themselves,  and  to  those  who  have 
their  care  and  treatment  in  hand,  much 
good  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
result  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of 
what  medical  science  will  do  in  the 
future  for  this  distressing  malady.  By 
a  systematic  course  of  treatment,  many 
arc  cured,  and  enabled  to  resume  their 
position  in  business   and   society  ;  and 


ed  favorably  by  physic' ans  of  the  last 
century.  This  remedial  machine  was  a 
small  box  fixed  on  a  pivot  and  worked 
by  a  windlass.  The  patient,  when  ex- 
pecting a  paroxysm,  wa3  firmly  strapped 
in  a  sitting  or  recumbent  posture.  The 
box  was  then  whirled  round  at  an  aver- 
age velocity  of  a  hundred  revolutions  a 
minute,  and  its  beneficial  effects  w  r  i  sup- 


when  a  reliable  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  i  posed  to  be  heightened  by  reversing  the 
obtained,  its  recurrence  may  be  checked,  '  action  every  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  by 
by  removing  or  counteracting  the  stopping  it  occasionally  with  a  sudden 
causes  which  lead  to  it.  I  jerk.   The  resulti  of  this  swing  (which  oc- 

Some  remarkable  cures  have  taken  j  casionally  brought  on  concussion  of  the 
place  by  accident,  and  the  instances  in  ! brain)  wor»  profound  and  protracted 
which  they  occurred,  might  perhaps,  in- 1  sleeP>  intense  perspiration,  mental  ex- 
dicate  the  manner  in  which  pathology  haustion,  and  a  not  unnatural  horror  of 
could  deal  with  this  infirmity,  the  most  anY  recurrence  to  the  same  remedy, 
painful  and  humiliating  that  afflicts  our  which  left  a  moral  impression  that  acted, 
race.  There  are  cases  on  record  where  a  as  a  permanent  restraint.  That  the  re- 
sudden  violent  concussion  or  blow  on  the  j  sults  were  often  beneficial,  we  have  in- 
head  has  benefitted  the  brain,  and  pro- 1  disputable  evidence.  We  would  not, 
duced  extraordinary  changes  for  the  bet-  however,  be  understood  as  recommending 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LUNACY. 

Of  late  years,  medical  men  have  serious- 
ly turned  their  attention  to  the  physio- 
logy of  lunacy,  in  order  if  possible 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor- 
tunates who  are  afflicted  with  it. 
its  seat  in  the  mind, 
more 


Having 
it  presents   to  the 


j  ter.  Jean  Mabilloni  a  learned  Benedic- 
tine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  al- 
|  most  an  idiot  till,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  he  fell  down  a  stone  staircase,  fractui- 
ed  his  skull,  and  was  trepanned.  When 
a  part  of  his  skull  was  removed  by  the 
operation,  the  brain  appeared  to  have 
been  relieved  from  an  abnormal  depres- 
sion, and  from  that  moment  he  became  a 
genius.  He  was  the  Author  of  the 
V etera  A  ixaltcta  in  four  vols,  published  in 
Paris  1(576 — 1685,  and  the  Museum 
Italicvm  in  two  vth.  published  at  the 
same  place  1689.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  erudite  men  of  the 
age.  Dr.  Pritchard  mentions  a  case  of 
three  brothers  who  were  a11  nearly  idiots. 
One  of  them  was  injured  on  the  head, 
and  from  that  time  brightened  up,  and 
ultimately  became  a  successful  barrister. 
Wallenstein,  too,  it  is  said,  was  a  mere 
fool  till  he  fell  out  of  a  window,  and  awoke 
with  enlarged  capabilities. 

A  patient  in  an  asylum  was  the  victim 
of  many  delusions,  as  such  patients 
generally  are.    He  fancied  himself  paying 


a  revival  of  the  use  of  so  formidable  a 
remedial  agent  as  the  swing.  We  merely 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  a 
past  generation,  when  Medical  practice 
was  not  conducted  on  the  humane  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  day. 


physician  more  complicated  difficulties  I  off  the  nati°nal  deDfc>  R°ing  into  partner- 
than  almost  any  other  malady  that  comes  snip  witn  Baron  Rothschild,  and  forming 
within  the  range  of  his  profession.  But  I  a  kodge  OI  Female  Free  Masons.  One 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  obstacles  j  ^ay  an  ePllePtic  patient,  irritated  at  being 
which  are  to  be  overcome,  the  medical  \  Perpetually  asked  to  buy  imaginary 
fraternity  have  reason  to  congratulate  snares,  gave  him  a  tremendous  blow  nn 
themselves  on  the  success,  partial  though  tne  bridge  of  the  nose.  From  that  time 
if  may  be,  which  has  attended  their , lie  improved  rapidly,  aud  acknowledged 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  i  *hat  the  blow  had  a  sobering  effect,  and 
their  suffering  fellow  creatures.    Even  if  >  had  quite  knocked  the  nonsense  out  of 


a  complete  recovery  cannot  be  effected  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  if  the 
misery  of  the  patients  can  be  alleviated, 
and  their  condition  rendered  more  toler- 


him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  know- 
ledge of  phenomena  similar  to  these  was 
the  secret  of  that  cruel  old  remedy  for 
madness,  the  circulating  swing,  mention- 


SELF-CULTURE- 

Self-Culture  not  only  implies  the  care- 
ful training  of  the  mind,  but  the  general 
cultivation  of  both  the  intellectual  and 
bodily  powers.     The  following  observa- 
tions  will  be   confined   chiefly  to  the 
former.    There   is  one   additional  idea 
which  must  be  given  to  complete  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term.    It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  act  as  free  agents,  and  there  should 
be  a  willing,  unbiased  inclination  to  im- 
prove without  that  urging  and  sense  of 
obligation  which  one  experiences  under 
the  eye  of  a  tutor  ;  consequently  a  system 
of  school  education,  although  necessary 
to  prepare   the   mind  for  higher  attain- 
ments, i3  utterly  inadequate  to  carry  out 
the  notion  which   this  expression  is  in- 
tended  to    convey.     When  young,  we 
study  through  fear  of  punishment  or  a 
hope  of  reward,  and  while  it  is  right  that 
such  inferior  motives  should  exist,  it  is 
only  when  we  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
knowledge  and  search  for  wisdom  for  her 
own  sake,  that  she  will  be  most  beneficial 
tous  and  shower  down  upon  us  her  richest 
blessings.    Ajhigh  estimation  of  learning 
impels]  to  j£self-culture  ;  and   the  more 
thoroughly  the  mind  is  impressed  with 
the  value  of  wisdom,  the  greater  will  be 
the  desire  to  improve.    In  endeavoring 
to  cultivate  the  intellect  it  should  be  re 
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membered,  that  as  the  mind  is  the  instru- 
ment for  acquiring  knowledge  it  should 
itself  be  the  first  subject  of  3tudy  ;  and 
after  we  have  become  fully  cognizant  of 
our  capabilities,  then  it  is  our  duty  to 
direct  it  with  much  caution  in  the  most 
suitable  channels  of  thought.  In  the 
guidance  of  the  mind  a  strict  adherence 
to  truth  should  be  our  chief  aim.  Truth 
is  the  handmaid  of  real  knowledge,  and 
without  it,  a  proper  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers  cannot  be  expected. 
There  is  no  greater  ornament  to  society 
than  an  hone3t,  upright,  thinking  man, 
and  he  will  always  wield  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  community  in  which  he 
dwells.  A  good  education  does  not  con- 
sist in  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  diver- 
sity of  subjects, and  the  object  should  not 
be  to  cram  the  mind  with  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  other  men,  but  having 
become  acquainted  with  leading  pricipks, 
exercise  our  reasoning  powers  upon  them 
and  strive  to  think  for  ourselves. 

Lei;  it  not  be  inferred  that  we  ought 
altogether  to  disregard  the  writings  and 
sayings  of  others,  for  although  an  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  sentiment  is 
always  an  admirable  quality,  yet  he  who 
would  truly  improve  his  mind  must  be 
willing  to  take  counsel  and  instruction 
from  others.  A  person  must  not  wholly 
neglect  nor  yet  entirely  accept  the  ideas 
of  others.  Compare  the  present  era  with 
the  middle  ages  when  learning  wa3  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  monasteries,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  wrapped  in 
the  thickest  cloud  of  intellectual  darkness, 
not  being  permitted  to  think  for  them- 
selves, but  compelled  to  accept  the 
opinions  of  the  church  without  comment. 
Then  indeed  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  it  is  only  from  the  time  that  Descartes 
opposed  this  wholesale  monopoly  of  litera- 
ture and  taught  people  to  express  their 
own  opinions,  that  we  may  date  the 
dawn  of  mental  progress.  The  attain- 
ment made  in  self-culture  depends  upon 
three  things  :— 1st.  The  amount  of  know- 
ledge accessible  ;  2nd.  A  willingness  to 
take  advantage  of  it  ;  3rd.  A  readiness 
in  comprehending  it.  A  person  may 
have  inexhaustible  stores  for  mental  im- 
provement within  his  reach  and  still  be 
negligent  in  acquiring  it.  And  again  one 
may  be  desirous  of  improving  his  mind 
and  yet  not  possess  the  ability  of  con- 
ceiving ideas  readily  and  retaining  them 
in  his  memory.  Notwithstanding,  he 
who  is  dull  in  comprehension  may,  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  overcome  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, and  become  master  of  the  most 
formidable  truths,     Our  success  in  life 


depends  upon  our  industry  and  decision, 
and  in  the  wordsof  Ruskin,  "We  may  find 
a  clever  man  who  is  indolent  but  never  a 
great  man  that  i-  so."  Some  of  the 
many  advantages  of  self-culture  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  foregoing  desultory  re- 
marks, and  from  them  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  as  the  husbandman  cultivates 
the  soil  in  spring-time  to  receive  the  seed 
from  which  he  expects  an  abundant  yield, 
so  should  we  prepare  our  mind  in  youth 
for  the  reception  of  wisdom  from  which 
we  hope  to  reap  a  golden  harvest  in  the 
autumn  of  our  days. 


WORKING  TOOLS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 


first  problem  in  mathematics,  when  a 
cobbler's  apprentice,  upon  small  scraps 
of  leather,  which  he  beat  smooth  for  the 
purpose;  whilst  Rittenhouse,  the  astrono- 
mer, first  calculated  eclipses  on  his 
plough-handles. — Exchange. 


THE  SISTER  UNIVERSITIES- 

Princeton  College  has  opened  this  ses- 
sion with  two  new  departments,  a  Pre- 
paratory School,  and  a  School  of  Science. 
Four  new  Professors  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  instructors,  and  a  new 
library  building,  costing  $120,000,  open- 
ed. 


It  is  not  tools  that  make  the  workman, 
but  the  trained  skill  and  perseverance  of 
the  man  himself.  It  is  proverbial  that 
the  bad  man  never  yet  had  a  good  tool. 
Some  one  asked  Opie  by  what  wonder- 
ful process  he  mixed  his  colors.  "I  mix 
them  with  my  brains,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
It  is  the  same  with  every  workman  who 
would  excel.  Ferguson  made  marvellous 
things— such  a3  his  wooden  clock  that 
accurately  measured  the  hours — by  means 
of  a  common  penknife,  a  tool  in  every- 
body's hand  ;  but  then  everybody  is  not 
a  Ferguson.  A  pan  of  water  and  two 
thermometers  were  the  tools  used  by 
which  Dr.  Black  discovered  latent  heat  ; 
and  a  prism,  a  lens,  and  a  sheet  of  paste- 
board enabled  Newton  to  unfold  the  com- 
position of  light  and  the  origin  of  color. 
An  eminent  foreign  savant  once  called 
upon  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  requested 
to  be  shown  over  his  laboratories,  in 
which  science  had  been  enriched  by  so 
many  important  discoveries  ;  when  the 
doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and, 
pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table, 
containing  a  few  watch-glasses,  test- 
papers,  a  small  balance  and  a  blow  pipe, 
said — "  Thero  is  all  the  laboratory  1 
have  !"  Stothard  learnt  the  art  of  com- 
bining colors  by  closely  studying  butter- 
flies' wings  ;  he  would  often  say  that  no 
one  knew  what  he  owed  to  these  tiny 
insects.  A.  burnt  stick  and  a  barn-door 
served  Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil  and 
canvas.  Bewick  first  practised  drawing 
on  the  cottage-walls  of  his  native  village, 
which  he  covered  with  his  sketches  in 
chalk  ;  and  Benjamin  West  made  his  first 
brushes  out  of  the  cat's  tail.  Franklin 
first  robbed  the  thunder-cloud  of  its 
lightning  by  means  of  a  kite  made  with 
two  cross-sticks  and  a  silk  handkerchief. 
Watt  made  his  first  model  of  the  con- 
densing steam  engine  out  of  an  anatom- 
ist's  old   syringe.    Gifford  worked  his 


The  Faculty  at  Princeton  has  refused 
permission  to  the  Juniors  to  start  a 
weekly  College  paper. 

The  sum  of  $95,000  is  required  for  the 
new    building   fund  of   Knox  College. 
When  will  our  Alma  Mater  start  such  a 
j  fund  1    Is  there  no  member  of  the  Church 
j  of  Scotland  who  will  come  forward  and 
|  head  the  list  with  a  noble  subscription^? 

Columbia  College,  N.Y.,  has  nearly  a 
l  thousand  students,  and  its  pecuniary  re- 
sources are  said  to  be  greater  than  those 
of  any  similar  institution  iu  the  country. 

Women  can  attend  the  University 
Lectures  and  the  instructions  given  at 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Harvard 
University  ;  also  the  summer  course  in 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  At 
Yale  they  can  attend  the  lectures  given 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  ;  and  at 
Columbia  some  of  the  Professors  have 
ladies  among  their  student  listeners. 


OUR  EXGHANCES. 


With  many  thanks  we  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  The  Yale  Courant,  the  Hell- 
muth  College  Journal,  the  Dalhousie 
Gazette,  (containing  a  very  readable  article 
styled  "My  Hiccough,")  The  Acta  Col- 
umbiana, (the  name  now  assumed  by  the 
old  Cap  and  Gown,  of  Columbia  College, 
N.Y.)  Tlie  Medical  Times,  (Kingston), 
The  Weekly  British  Colonist,  (Halifax), 
The  Colonial  Standard,  (Pictou,  N.S.)  and 
The  Huron  Signal,  (Goderich.)  Under  an 
arrangement  made  with  the  Kingston  Y. 
M.  C.  A .  all  our  exchanges  are  placed  in 
the  reading  room  of  that  association,  to 
which  all  the  students  of  Queen's  and  the 
Royal  College  of  P.  &  S.  are  cordially 
welcomed. 
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requested  to  contribute  literarily  and 
liberally. 


tywm's  toll co c  journal, 

KINGSTON,  DECEMBER  20,  1873. 

We  would  respectfully  re- 
quest intending  subscribers  to 
send  in  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions  at  once  to  the 
Treasurer.  Those  who  have 
received  copies  of  the  paper  and 
do  not  wish  to  subscribe  will  be 
hind  enough  to  intimate  the 
same  as  soon  as  possible. 

CUSTOM  AND  THE  MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 

The  perception  we  have  of  beauty  of 
character  is  analogous  to  the  perception 
we  have  of  the  beauty  of  material  and 
Ideal  objects.  In  the  latter  case,  wt 
know  that  custom  exercises  a  strong  in- 
fluence over  our  notions  of  beauty.  The 
circumstances  in  which  we  ate  placed  too. 
help  to  modify  and  shape  our  notions  of 
that  quality  of  objects,  or  that  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  which  awakens  in  us  the 
sentiment  commonly  called  biautifid. 
We  know  that  persons  widely  differ  in 
their  notions  on  the  subject  ;  thai  objects 
both  material  and  ideal,  which  are  re- 
garded beautiful  by  some,  are  indifferent, 
or  even  positively  repulsive  to  others 
Now,  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  these 
diversities  of  taste  and  judgment  ?  Scarce- 
ly to  qualities  of  the  objects  themselves, 
became  then,  there  would  be  as  little  dif- 
SfliUy  If)  tiffing  MOB,  Iftftt  quality  wh'wh 


rendered  the  object  beautiful,  as  upon  any 
other  simple  quality  which  the  object 
possessed.  Not  to  a  diversity  in  the 
faculty  by  which  men  would  apprehend 
the  quality  of  beauty  ;  for,  if  there  is  an 
agreement  among  men  as  to  the  faculties 
which  apprehend  oth  .-r  qualities  of  ob- 
jects, why  not  also  in  the  case  of  beauty  ! 
But  we  know  that  they  widely  differ  on 
this  point  ;  and  without  saying  whether 
objects  are  beautiful  in  virtue  of  a  cer- 
tain property  which  they  possess,  or  in 
obedience  to  principles  of  association, 
we  venture  to  say,  that  education  and 
custom  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  our  ideaa  concerning 
beauty. 

Now,  if  our  notions  of  the  beanty  of 
objects,  whether  these  objects  be  mater- 
ial or  ideal,  are  influenced  by  custom 
ami  usage,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
our  conception  of  the  beauty  of  character, 
or,  in  other  words,  our  moral  sentiments, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  action  of  j 
similar  principles.  There  is  not  so  much  ! 
diversity  of  opinion  among  men  as  to 
what  is,  or  is  not  moral  as  to  what  is,  or 
is  not  beautiful  ;  but  it  is  allow- 
ed, that  the  causes  which  operate  to 
modify  men's  conceptions  of  beauty,  also 
exert  an  influence  on  their  moral  senti- 
ments. In  the  latter  case,  the  influence 
is  certainly  not  so  great  as  in  the  former  ; 
ic  is  a  difference  of  degree,  however  ;  and 
as  custom  and  usage,  among  individuals 
or  communities,  shape  and  give  com- 
plexion to  their  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  or 
rather,  of  that  which  constitutes  beauty, 
so  also  do  custom  and  usage  modify  their 
ideas  of  the  moral  qualities  of  actions. 
But  in  addition  to  a  difference  of  degree, 
it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  limit  of 
change  in  our  moral  sentiments  is  less 
than  in  our  aesthetic  perceptions.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  we  know  that  a 
material  object  is  seldom  so  uncouth,  or 
fantastical,  that  it  cannot  be  rendered 
tgreeable  to  us  by  fashion,  nor  recon 
died  by  custom,  while  an  odious  charac- 
ter, or  a  depraved  moral  natur«  can  rare 
ly  or  never  be  made  agreeable.  It  is  true 
that  custom  and  opinion  in  many  in- 
atanoos  warp  the  moral  sensibilities  to 
such  a  degree,  that  acts  of  very  question- 
able propriety  are  tolerated  or  excused  ; 
but  a  case  is  seldom  or  never  met  with, 
where  the  moral  sense  unreservedly  ap- 
proves what  is  odious  in  character,  or 
depraved  in  conduct.  However,  our 
sense  of  moral  beauty,  though  it  can 
never  be  entirely  perverted,  being  the  I 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  principle  of 
human  nature,  is  suaceptibie  of  impreB-  i 
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ders  itself  to  external  influence*,  some- 
what after  the  manner  in  which  our 
sense  of  beauty  depends  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  association.  The»e  principles 
are  so  nice  and  delicate  in  their  nature, 
that  they  can  he  easily  altered  and  modi- 
fied by  habit  and  education  ;  and  they 
can  be  so  operated  upon,  that  what  wo 
first  looked  on  with  aversion,  may  after- 
wards become  interesting  and  even  at- 
tractive to  us.  And  though  the  influence 
of  custom  on  our  moral  sentiments  is  not 
so  marked  as  on  our  nations  of  beanty, 
yet  the  action  is  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar. 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  ages,  and 
nations.  They  have  their  opinions  and 
prejudices,  and  these  shape  thought  and 
direct  action,  and  leave  their  impress  on 
the  history  of  our  race.  But  we  find 
that  the  customs  of  one  age  differ  from 
those  of  another,  and  that  there  is  a  cur- 
responding  difference  between  the  senti- 
ments, moral  or  otherwise,  of  these  ages. 
The  moral  austerities  of  one  generation 
are  succeeded  by  the  lax  opinions  and 
frivolous  gayeties  of  another  ;  and  this 
change,  striking  ami  radical  as  it  may 
seem,  is  caused  by  that  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  conform  the  moral  sentiments  to 
the  habits,  usages,  and  tastes  of  the  day. 
There  is  also  a  marked  difference  between 
nations  in  respect  of  the  mural  value 
which  they  attach  to  certain  actions  ;  and 
as  in  each  successive  generation,  us 
moral  complexion  bears  the  impress  of 
its  manners  and  usage?,  so  the  moral 
character  of  every  country  is,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  refl  <x  of  its  national 
characteristics  as  exhibited  in  its  habits 
and  customs.  Again,  the  different  pro- 
fessions in  which  men  engige,  habituate 
them  to  very  different  passions,  and  form 
in  them  very  different  characters  and 
manners.  A  principle  of  accommodation 
seems  to  be  ao  work,  anil  the  profession 
stamps  its  own  c'l  irajter  on  the  in*n, 
and  brings  the  moral  sentiments  into  con- 
formity with  itself.  V\'e  are  thus  led  to 
expect  in  each  ran!;  and  profession,  those 
manners  and  characteristics  which  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  belong  tm  it.  We 
always  expe  t  to  find  a  man  look  like  his 
calling  ;  and  generally,  the  auccess  which 
a  man  has  in  any  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession, is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  con- 
formity to  its  rules.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  different  periods  of  life  have  dif- 
ferent manners  as-signed  to  them.  Old 
age  has  that  gravity  ami  sedateness 
which,  its  infirmities,  experience,  and 
decayed  sensibilities  render  not  only 
natural,  but  agreeable,  and  necessary. 
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•ibility,  gayety,  audi  sprightly  ^vivacity. 
And   we  expect  this.    With  the  one, 
nature   and  custom   have  associated  a 
grave  demeanour  ;  with  the  other,  play- 
fulness  and   buoyancy  of  spirit.  But 
when  we  meet  with  this  reversed — when 
we  meet  with  youthful  levity  in  old  age, 
or  immoveable  insensibility  and  stolid 
gravity  in  youth,  the  effect  is  very  dis- 
agreeable and  very  unnatural.    In  this 
instance,  nature,  perhaps,  dor>s  more  than 
custom  or  usage  to  recommend  as  proper 
a  certain  behaviour  at   each   of  these 
periods  of  life.    We  will  cite  a  case  in 
which   custom   plays  a  very  prominent 
part.    It  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
manners  and  behaviour  of  a  clergyman 
and  a  military  officer.    We  expect  this 
difference,  and  custom  has  so  reconciled 
us  to  it,  that  we  see  nothing  incongruous 
in  the  diversity  of  character  and  conduct 
which   it    presents.    And  further,  this 
custom  has  led  us  to  consider  as  highly 
reprehensible  in  the  one,  actions  which 
might  be   passed   over  as  of  no  conse- 
quence  in  the  other.    The  officer  may, 
without   incurring  any  reproach,  s>how  a 
strong  relish  for,  and  freely  enjoy  the  gay 
pleasures  and  amusements  of   life.  But 
this  would  be  unseemly  in  the  man  whose 
duty   is  to  restrain  the  passions,  to  kf»ep 
the  world  in  mind  of  an  awful  futurity, 
to  announce  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue  nr'dury, 
and  enforce  and  illustrate  his  teaching  by 
his  own  life  and  conversation.    We  can- 
not help  feeling,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a 
propriety  in  the  austere  behaviour  of  a 
divine  apart  from  the  influence  of  cus- 
tom ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  we  are 
guided  more  by  common  usa_<e  in  form- 
ing our  notions  of  the  propriety  of  con- 
duct in  both  cases,  than  by  a  regard  for 
the  sacred  character  of  the  clergyman's 
calling,    or  any  just  estimate  we  form  of 
the  profer-sion  of  arms.    This  is  not  very 
flattering  to  the  moral  perceptions  of  man- 
kind, nevertheless   it  is  a  fact,  and  as 
such  we  state  and  acknowledge  it. 

But  it  is  when  we  examine  the  customs  of 
different  countries  and  ages,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  that  we  find  their  in- 
fluence on  morals  the  strongest.  In 
ancient  Greece,  inhere  ai  ts  and  eloquence 
flourished  as  they  did  nowhere  the,  and 
where  the  highest  literary  taste  and  cul- 
ture prevailed,  it  was  not  considered 
blameworthy  or  immoral  to  expose  help- 
less infants,  and  leave  them  to  perish, 
when  from  their  helplessness  and  inno- 
cence they  s'lould  command  the  sympa- 
thies ev6n  of  the  rudest.    The  polished 
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nature  in  the  bloody  and  inhuman  oom- 
bat3  of  the  gladiators.  And  although  the 
sentiment  "I  am  a  man— nothing  that 
can  atfect  a  man  is  indifferent  to  me'' 
elicited  thunders  of  applause  in  the  Am 
phitheatre,  the  same  assemhly,  including 
the  fairest  and  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
could,  without  any  em  >tion,  signify  their 
pleasure  that  the  disabled  combatant 
should  be  put  to  death.  And  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  desert,  their  aged  parents, 
leaving  them  to  perish  from  want  and  ex- 
posure, without  supposing  for  a  moment, 
that  they  are  guilty  of  an  unfllial  and 
inhuman  outrage.  Yet,  custom  sanction- 
ed these  practices,  and  regarded  them  as 
morally  harmless. 


/ESSULAPIA^!  SOCIETY. 

Another  meeting  of  this  flourishing 
Society  held  last  Saturday  evening  in  the 
Lecture  room  <  f  R.  C.  P.  &  S.,  helped  to 
bring  before  the  members  of  the  Society 
the  talent  which  would  have  been 
dormant  but  for  its  exertions.  Messrs. 
Fen  wick,  Cryan,  Deynard,  Tuttle,  Lane, 
and  Masson  in  readings,  and  Mr.  Car- 
man in  song,  constituted  the  pleasant 
programme. 

At  the  next  meeting  they  will  have  a 
debate  on  a  pr  ofessional  subject,  "Is  the 
bile  secreted  from  systemic  or  arterial 
blood  ?" 


BE  QmiBtiS  RZ3U3. 

The  Amazon  Exploring  Commission 
report  that  it  is  common  to  tind  in  the 
Amazon  children  of  threo  years  of  age 
smoking,  anil  n<.t  averse  to  rum.  Young 
America,  with  a  vengeance. 

A  hiccough  is  a  practical  lie  ;  it  loudly 
proclaims  "liic  !''  hie,"  which  as  eve»y 
Latin  Scholar  knows,  means  "here!' 
"here  I"  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  find 
it  ;  when  you  try  to  locate  it,  it  plays 
hido  and  go  seek  from  head  to  stomach, 
taking  mighty  good  care  not  to  leave 
you  till  it  has  finished  its  little  game. — 
Dalhousie  Gazette. 

One  hundred  ye  irs  ago  Kingston  re- 
j  liceJ  in  the  e  iphoniors  name  of  Cata- 
raqni,  meaning  "the  strongest  fort  in  the 
country,"  and  that  word  was  speit  in  the 
following  different  ways: — Cadavoque, 
Catareoni.  Cataraccouy,  Cataivikry.  Cata- 
rakony,  C'atarasky,  Oataraeti,  C  adaraque, 
Oadaraehqni,  Kadaraglike,  K  idaraglikie, 
Kadnkagkie,  C  idarockque,  Cadeacarock- 
qna,  OaWaeoni,  Cnadaraghque,  Credero- 
qttii,  and  Cataraqui.  Why  not  return  to 
one  or  other  of  theie  namet  and  $*vy 
tbt  WH»8>W  Mm*  e{  Rii)£iiQ»  j  I 


The  Presbyterian  for  Decern  it  r  say* 
that  the  second  number  of  the  Journal 
is  better  re*d  than  the  first,  and  there- 
fore reads  better.      1m  this  a  joke  ! 

Young  man  spare  tlie  flea  !  AccordYg 
te  Darwin,  It  may  become  the  parent  of  a 
creature,  that  may  become  fie  pregeni- 
tor  of  a  rae->,  from  which  in  course  of 
time  may  spring  a  fellow-man  ! 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal 
which  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  plac- 
ing before  you  this  year  of  grace  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  Daring  the  short  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, the  reception  which  it  lias  m»t, 
and  the  measure  of  support  accorded  i-, 
have  fully  realized  our  expectations.  Wj 
are  aware  of  its  many  defects,  but  hops 
to  improve  it  as  we  gain  experience  in 
the  art.  We  shall  make  it  our  aim  to 
|  carry  on  the  Journal  according  to  the 
|  terms  of  the  prospectus.  Thankful  f«>r 
tho  interest  manifested  by  you  in  our 
literary  efforts,  we  take  our  leave  for  the 
present,  by  wishing  you  all  a  Merry 
Christinas  and  a  Happy  New  Ye  at. 

The  Professor  of  ^ACiiral  r*  lihuip'v.y 
in  a  certain  College,  recently  gave  the 
class  a  problem  to  think  of  during  chj 
night,  and  answer  the  next  diy.  P  ig 
question  was  this: — "If  a  hole  weiv  bore  I 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  fro  n  si  ie 
to  side,  and  a  hall  dropped  into  it  what 
motions  would  the  ba.ll  pass  through,  an  I 
where  would  it  come  to  a  state  of  rest  I" 
The  next  morning  a  student,  was  c  ill  d 
up  to  solve  the  problem.  "\Vhat  ansver 
have  you  to  give  to  the  ques  im?" 
asked  the  Professor.  "Well,  really,"  re- 
plied the  student,  "I  have  not  thought 
of  the  main  question,  but  of  a  prelimin- 
ary one.  How  are  you  g  iin^  to  get-that 
hole  bored  through  f" 

An  anxious  mother,  who  ha  1  a  son  iu 
Cambridge,  b  'lngin  theeir.y  one  day,  etl'- 
ed  on  one  of  the  Dons,  ;  it  1  inquir  d  how 
her  young  hopeful  was  getting  up  t  .e 
heights  of  "Steep  Parnassus  " 

"Ah  I  he  is  apt  to  do  you  credit,"  re- 
plied the  College  official, lie  sMcks  to 
Catherine  Hall",  (  n  afiliated  College) 
like  a  man.''  "Aia.s  !  I  feared  as  one  ," 
replied  the  mother  ruefully,  "heal.vays 
had  a  hankering  after  the  girls.  ' 

A  person  of  rither  shallow  erilit'oi 
w,is  boasting  of  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics. "Have  you  been  in  Algebra/" 
asked  one  of  the  listeners.  "Yes,"  was  the 

reply.  "I  time  thwsjfc  H  ii*  ft  ffyt^' 
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QUEEN'S    COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 


A  FRESHMAN'S  EXPERIENCE  OF 
COURT  OF  INIQUITY. 


THE  !  Ye  Sophomores  and  Fresh-men,  give  heed  to 
my  report, 

For  Courting  is  always  followed  by  a  "most 
instructive  Court." 

C.  M. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  5th.  The 
President , Mr.  Mclntyre ,  occupied  the  chair 


Many  charming  tales ToT courting  I  have  heard 
the  neighbours  tell, 

And  I  thought  from  their  description  I  would 
like  th'  employment  well  ; 

So  I  tried  both  long  and  earnest  some  propi- 
tious hour  to  gain. 

For  to  verify  their  speeches,  but  mv  efforts  I  mi 

.   J  .  1         '  •  There  was  a  very  large  number  present, 

consisting  of  Graduates,  Students,  and  a 
"  few  outsiders.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  Gillie',  read  hia  re- 
port. After  referring  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  society,  he  said  : — "It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  great  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  attendant  on  this 
society  is  owing  to  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  its  President,  who,  I  can 
safely  say,  has  attended  the  weekly  meet- 
ings more  regularly  than  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  who  has  exerted  himself  both 
in  public  and  in  private  for  its  support, 
thus  clearly  showing  that  he  is  eminently 
fitted  for  the  position  he  occupies.  I 
may  here  allude  to  some  of  the  acts,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  of  this  society  during 
the  past  session.  It  has  been  usual  to 
celebrate  the  close  of  each  Academic  year 
by  having  an  entertainment  or  conver- 
sazione. 

Accordingly,  preparations  were  made 
on  a  large  scale  ,  invitations  were  sent  to 
800  or  900  persons  ;  and  altogether  it 
was  the  best  and  most  succce3sful  conver- 
sazione ever  given  by  the  Alma  Mater 
Society.  I  need  say  no  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of 
that  evening  must  be  fresh  in  your 
memories,  and  many  of  you,  I  suppose, 
are  wishing  for  a  similar  opportunity  to 
display  those  acts  of  gallantry  for  which 
the  Students  of  Queen's  are  famous.  In 
connection  with  this  there  was  an  Oyster 
Supper,  designed  to  connect  the  present 
attending  members  of  the  Society  with 
those  who  attended  its  meetings  in  for- 
mer times.  This  entertainment,  at  which 
were  nearly  all  the  old  members  of  the 
Society  in  the  city  together  with  the  Pro- 
fits >rs  of  both  tl  e  Colleges  of  Arts  ai  d 
Medicine,  passed  off  with  great  eclat,  and 
in  a  great  measure  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

At  the  close  of  last  session  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  purpose  of  printing 
a  paper  in  connection  with  this  Society. 
Estimates  as  to  the  cost,  number  of 
copies,  &c,  were  made,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  hindrance  to  its  being  put 
into  operation  when  the  College  opened 
this  fall.  You  are  all  aware  how  suc- 
cessful the   undertaking  has  been,  and 


coming  to  the  city  where  the  "beauties" 
crowd  the  street, 
Shedding  smiles  and  throwing  kisses,  how  my 

heart  with  fervor  beat ! 
And  I  thought  supreme  delightful  all  my  col- 
lege life  would  be, 
If  the  Fates  would  be  propitious,  and  lead  the 
way  for  me. 

One  pleasant  Friday  evening  found  me  walk- 
ing by  the  side 
Of  a  lovely  blue  eyed  maiden,  I  had  chosen  for 

a  guide 

As  enchanting  as  a  Siren,  so  attentive  and  so 
kind  : 

O  methinks  if  this  be  courting,  it's  refreshing 
to  the  mind  ! 

Some  hungry  juniors  met  us,  who  were  longing 
for  a  feast 

For  then  intellects  and  stomachs,  for  the  lat- 
ter not  the  least  - 

Being  anxious  for  my  welfare  and  intent  upon 
some  sport, 

They  invited  me  next  evening  to  a  "most  in- 
structive court." 

Elate  with  the  idea— it  was  just  the  thing  I 

sought — 

Some  happy  place  where  courting,  would  be 

practically  taught  ; 
So  I  dressed  myself  that  evening  in  my  Sunday 

clothes  so  neat, 
Hoping  there  to  meet  the  witches  I  escorted 

down  the  street. 

With  bounding  step  I  hurried  to  the  courting 

room  that  night — 
For  the  very  thought  of  courting  made  me 

chuckle  with  delight — 
And  trembling  with  excitement,  gazed  intently 

at  the  door, 

For  the  entrance  of  the  fairies,  I  hadjnet  the 
night  before. 

My  suspense  was  quickly  broken  by  my  Cour- 
tier's quaint  report, 

That  this  Gent,  who  had  been  courting,  he 
had  brought  before  the  court, 

Here  to  answer  for  misconduct,  renounce 
iniquity, 

And  if  he  be  convicted,  to  pay  the  penalty. 

My  trial  soon  was  ended  for  guilty  I  was 
known  : 

The  jury  recommended  no  mercy  to  be  shown  ; 
In  spite  of  explanation  and  desperate  defence, 
To  augment  my  vexation,  they  fined  me  fifty 
cents. 

Chagrin  and  disappointment  have  taught  me  to 
reflect, 

And  all  these  airy  vanities  for  ever  to  re- 
ject ; 


though  there  will  be  difficulties  to  con- 
tend against  for  a  time,  yet  the  future 
promises  good  results." 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Duff,  presented 
hia  report,  which  showed  a  small  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  society.  It  is  grati- 
fiying  to  the  Society  to  know  that,  after 
the  very  great  expense  attending  the 
work  referred  to  by  the  Secre4a  y, 
there  are  still  some  funds  in  the  Treasury. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  : — 

Jonn  Mclntyre,  M.A.,  re-elected  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  G.  Bell,  L.L.D.  ) 
M.  Macgillvray,  B.A.  >  Vice-Presidents. 
Geo.  Claxton,  ) 
J.  Ball  Dow,  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Duff,  Treasurer,  re-elected. 
T.  H.  McGuire,  B.A.  1 
A.  Macgillivray, 
J.  Ferguson, 
M.  Oxley, 
D.  Clapp, 
J.  Cumberland, 


\  Exec. 


Committee. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE'S  WIT. 

Though  Thomas  Carlyle  is  famous  as 
an  essayist  and  a  profound  thinker,  he 
does  not  often  get  credit  for  any  notice- 
able exhibition  of  wit,  unless,  indeed, 
some  of  the  sentences  in  Sartor  Resartvs 
cau  lay  claim  to  it.  The  following  story, 
however,  shows  that  he  is  not  deficient  in 
smartness  of  repartee,  While  on  a  tour 
through  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  rail- 
way carriage  in  which  he  travelled  was 
comfortably  seated  with  seme  ladies,  who 
seemed  anxious  to  have  it  on  record  that 
they  had  been  travelling  with  so  great  a 
man.  The  subject  started  was  Darwin 
and  his  theory.  The  ladies  argued  the 
pros  and  cons  in  a  womanly  manner, 
looking  to  Mr.  Carlyle  for  his  approval. 
He  gave  every  "fair  ladye"  the  same 
kindly  nod  and  smile.  But  one  asked 
him,  "What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle!" He  coolly  replied,  "Ladies,  you 
have  left  nothing  to  be  said."  "Oh, 
yes!  but  what  is  your  opinion!  You  have 
not  given  us  that  yet. "  Brought  to  the 
point,  Carlyle  made  the  following  pithy 
reply:  "I  am  disposed,  for  my  own  part, 
to  take  the  words  of  tht  Psalmist,  "Man 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 


A  member  of  74  awoke  one  night  from 
a  deep  dream  of  peace,  and  murmured 
affectionately  to  his  chum,  "Kiss  me, 
Jennie  ;  kiss  me,  darling  !"  All  North 
College  is  now  trying  to  find  out  Khat 
her  last  name  is. — College  Arguj. 

Several  articles  are  unavoidably  crowd- 
ed out  of  this  issue  of  the  Jourxal,  but 
they  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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ELOCUTION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  Public  Enter- 
tainments given  by  this  Association  was 
held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  12th  instant.  Despite  a  dark 
and  unpleasant  evening,  the  hall  was  filled 
with  the  youth,  beauty,  and^ntelligence 
•f  Kingston.  As  we  entered  we  survey- 
ed the  pleased  countenance  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  as  he  sat  behind 
the  shining  pile.  We  did  not  add  any- 
thing—witness the  liberties  of  the  'Press.' 
At  the  appointed  hour  of  8,  the  President 
of  the  Association  and  his  coadjutors  for 
the  evening's  entertainment  took  their 
places  on  the  platform;  and  the  perfor- 
mance began.  When  all  the  readings 
were  rendered  with  artistic  effect,  and  a 
display,  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  of 
histrionic  powers  of  no  inferior  order,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  particularize.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  audience  listened 
with  unflagging  interest  throughout.  To 
the  historic  and  pathetic  they  gave  mute 
attention.  The  humorous  and  comic 
evoked  their  hearty  laughter  ;  and  we 
are  creditably  informed  that  during  the 
rendering  of  a  certain  "Lecture,"  persons 
laughed  who  were  never  known  to  laugh 
before. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  the 
President  thanked  the  audience  for  their 
attendance  and  attention,  and  bespoke 
the  favor  of  their  presence  for  a  similar 
entertainment  to  be  given  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1874,  when  the  readings  will  be 
supplemented  by  music  from  the  Glee  Club 
of  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  With  the 
additional  attraction  we  feel  safe  in  pre- 
dicting a  crowded  house. 

OBITUARY. 

We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death, 
on  the  8th  instant,  of  the  Rev.  William 
McLennan,  M. A.,  Minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Scotland  at 
L'Orignal  and  Hawkesbury,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine.  Mr.  McLennan  was 
in  bad  health  for  some  time  before  his 
lamented  death,  and  was,  we  under- 
stand, on  his  way  south  to  try  the 
amenities  ef  a  milder  climate,  when  his 
last  hour  arrived.  In  his  death  the 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  and 
efficient  Minister,  has  lost  one  of  her 
most  promising  sons.  During  h.'s  short  but 
successful  pastorate,  he  gave  evidence  of 
that  ability  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
thai  ^erotien  to  the  service  of  his  Master, 


which,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  in 
a  few  years  have  raised  him  to  a  leading 
position  in  the  Church  which  he  loved  so 
well.  He  was  a  man  of  high  natural 
gifts,  varied  and  scholarly  accomplish- 
ments, and  genial  character.  He  received 
his  training,  both  literary  and  theological, 
in  Queen's  University.  As  a  Student, 
his  amiable  disposition,  his  earnest  ap- 
plication to  his  studies,  and  the  high 
position  which  he  always  held  in  his  class, 
gained  him  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  and 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  Pro- 
fessors. He  obtained  his  Bachelor's 
degree,  with  honours  in  all  departments, 
in  1864,  and  two  years  after,  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  to  the  charge  of  L'Orignal  and 
Hawkesfoury,  made  vacant  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Ferguson, 
B. A.,  to  the  chair  of  English  Literature 
and  Modern  Languages  in  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. He  remained  Minister  of  this 
congregation  till  the  sickness  which  end- 
ed in  his  death  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish the  work. 


Judge  Logie,  of  Hamilton,  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  Queen's  College,  died 
on  the  10th  inst.  He  was  born  at  Nairn, 
Scotland,  10th  December,  1823,  and 
came  to  this  country  at  a  very  early  agft, 
(his  father,  Col.  Logie,  having  settled  on 
the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  some  two 
miles  from  Kingston.)  He  attended 
school  at  Kingston,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Upper  Canada  College.  He  studied 
law  in  this  city  under  Sir  J.  A.  Mac- 
donald,  but  in  1847  he  removed  to 
Hamilton,  where  he  resided  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

PERSONALS. 

R.  Crawford,  B.A.,  a  '69,  is  among  us 
once  again. 

W.  W.  Walke.n,  an  M.  D.  of  1873, 
has  abandoned  his  practice  on  Neptune's 
domain. 

James  Lafferty,  an  M,D.  of  1871,  of 
Perth,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  carried  off  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  P.  Gray,  of  this 
city, in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 


We  see  that  Mr.  James  A.  Hope,  M.  A., 
has  once  again  crossed  the  continent, 
and  returned  to  spend  the  Christmas 
season  among  his  friends.  We  heartily 
welcome  Spes> 


The  Indian  Dally  Netvs  informs  us  of 
a  very  interesting  ceremony  which  took 
place  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Calcutta, 
in  which  a  graduate  of  Queen's  played  a 
conspicuous,  and  doubtless,  a  very  pleas- 
ing part — we  allude  to  the  marriage  of 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Jardine,  Principal  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Institution  there,  to 
Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Hunter, 
Esq.,  of  7  Belgrave  Terrace,  Hillhead, 
Glasgow.  May  the  happy  pair  realize 
their  fondest  expectations  in  the  new  life 
on  which  they  have  entered.  Doctor 
Jardine  is  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  'alumni'  of  Queen's.  His  rise  has 
been  both  rapid  and  brilliant.  He 
graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with 
honours  in  all  departments,  in  1863,  and 
obtained  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1866.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  full  literary  and  theologi- 
cal course  of  this  University,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Edinburgh,  spent  a  session  in  the 
famous  University  of  that  city,  and  ob- 
tained, with  high  honours,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  in  1867.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Canada,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  His 
connection  with  that  Institution  lasted 
for  two  years,  and  was  marked  by 
eminent  ability  and  success.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  was  appointed  on  the 
professorial  staff  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Institution  at  Calcutta,  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ogilvie,  he  was  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  the  institution,  the  posi- 
tion which  he  now  fills. 


One  of  our  Professors  lately,  in  explain- 
ing to  a  class  of  young  ladies  the  theory 
according,  to  which  the  body  is  entirely 
renewed  every  seven  years,  said  :  "Thus, 
Miss  B,  in  seven  years  you  will  in  reality 
be  no  longer  Miss  B„"  "  I  sincerely  hope 
I  shan't"  demurely  responded  the  girl, 
casting  down  her  eyes. 


Scene  —  Sophomore  den  —  Sophomoie 
deeply  engaged  in  scanning  Latin.  Some 
one  knocks  at  the  door:  Sophomore 
pretends  not  to  hear,  and  as  the  door 
opens  continues  with  his  scanning  in  a 
loud  tone,  "Quod  si  com-mi n-n-as." — 
Madisanensis. 


The  other  morning  we  saw  the  veteran 
Professor  of  Queen's,  at  the  College  gate, 
looking  for  some  stray  Sophomores.  He 
didn't  find  them  ;  but  we  hear  that  the 
Library  fund  lias  since  been  replenished- 
Such  is  College  life, 
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Collegiate  §} nsiifute. 

ONE  OF  Tilt:  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
UNTAJtilU  RaNKEiJ  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  RY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 

rj  TIE  SCHOOL  is  fully  equipped  in 
I    every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  f  ict  that  upwards  of 

SEVENTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

lime  I  een  lu  Id  hy  ex  pupils  in  ?  dif- 
fetent  Universities  of  tlie  Doiuiniou  dux 
iny  the  past  ten  years. 

The  (lead  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
few  resilient  pupils,  t>  the  preparation  of 
whose  lessons  particular  care  is  given  by 
a  Mastet,  every  evening  in  the  study 
m»<  m,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
pli.  ii. 

Circulars,  containing  Terms,  &c, 
Kent  on  application. 

S.UIUi.L  WOODS,  M.A,, 

Oct.  15,  1873.  Head  Master. 

New  Boot  &  Shoe  Store. 


ffACNLE  &  WADDELL'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

S&IHHK8  @a#  ¥iU88S 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 

rnm  ma  sum. 


PRINCESS  STREET. 
Oct.  15th,  1873. 


E.  STAGEY, 

BOOKSELLER, 

STATIONERS'  HALL, 

82  KING  JSTREET.  82 

Qoll<£Q  Eccks  for  Session  cf  1873-74 

If  not  in  stock  procured  to  order. 
1SOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  tue  i»we»t  rates.  STATIONERY  nl 
«v*ry  description.  Miscellaneous  Books 
and  Pnujptilets.  Music,  and  the  most 
I  n|  ulur    Magazines  and   Periodicals  re- 

,jil\i<:  '       li  •  eMll'PSt.  p»rk>ts 

AT  E.  8TACEYS, 

Boo..,  .......  ^  uti/i  A >.wh  ±/epot. 


KINGSTON,  OAT. 

T)LANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,  &c, 
JL     prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
I  uWlic,  private,  ecclesiastical,  &c. 
£3*  i  h«  works  suref  ully  supax:»tended. 


Chatterbox  for  1873. 
Litt'e.  Folks  for  1873. 
Our  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
The  Adviser  for  1873. 
Sunday  Magazine  for  1873. 
Child's  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
Children's  Treasure. 
Infants'  Delight. 

CasselTs  Illustrated  Almannc  for  1874. 

Every  Boy's  Annual  for  1874. 

Routledge's  Christmas  Annual  for  1874. 

Collin's  Glohe  Dictionary,  7o'J  page^,  11- 
lustratod,  Price  only  75  cents. 

jew  L)i  Lerivations-  30cts. 

iN'ew  Drctio.>uiy  of  Synonyms — oUots. 

The  International  Atlas. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo- 
graphy . 

The  Collegiate  Atlas,  very  complete. 
New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Music  Books  for  Presents. 
Thousands  of  New  Toy  &  Picture  Books. 
Family  and  Packet  Bibles. 
Prayer,  Hymn  and  Psalm  Books. 
Large  assortment  of  Church  Services. 
The  Poets  in  (Jloth,  Morocco  &  Imitation 

Ivory . 
Autograph  Alb/.ms. 
I  h  >tograph  Albums. 

And  Fancy  Goods  and  Stationary  suit- 
able for  holiday  gifts,  at 

Henderson's  Bookstore 

Princess  Stre^  t. 


& 

IMPORTERS  GF 

Fancy  Staple 

DRY  GrOODS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

Black  Mantle  Velvets, 
Black  tiros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gro»  GrainSilks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Gurpine  Lices, 
Josephine  Kid  Cloves, 

SEAL  CLOAKINGS, 
Fancy  Dress  Good*, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Coods, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods, 
Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths. 
Qj=»A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

Glasgow  Wftse&onset 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK. 


New  and  Fashionable  Good* 

—  AT— 

LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 


THOS.  Si*. 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar.) 


ritl.VlKSS  MltEET, 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fill  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  vvdl  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle-  j 
mens'  Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  uiadefoi 
cash. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment. 


Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Ens.  Doeskins. 


j/£§~St\ident's  Gon-ns,    Clergymen  s,  and 
Graduates  Gou.ns  and  Hoods 
Made  to  Order. 


ALAIKE  STOCK  of  Gentlemens' 
Shirts  and  Underclothing, 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 

selves  u)ul®.\lod  Bhlxtx 


CLARK  WEIGHT  professional. 


lu.rfh 


Hatter  A 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Mats,  £i\p,  &  £\mf 

In  every  variety  of  stvle  and  qualify, 

74  Wellington  St.,  -  KINGSTON. 

HEATS  FITTED  BY  A  PAKIS  COSFOBMATECR. 

.jZa9~First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Fui  s  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibits  ns  held  in  Kiug- 
«ton  in  1850,  1W3,  and  1SC7. 


,^0R  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 


every  description  of 


And  for  y<>ie  Paper,  Envelopes  and 

'  Stationery,  The  Cl-capest  a>id  BestPlacein 
t!:c  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE. 

Thos.  McAuley  &  Co. 


(Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  at  tht 
BRITISH  WHIQ  OFFICE.) 
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THE  DEATH-SONG  OF  THE  POET- 

I  have  a  people  of  mine  own, 
And  great  or  small,  whate'er  they  be, 

Tis  Harp  and  Harper,  touch  and  tone — 
There's  inusic  between  them  and  mo. 

And  let  none  say;  when  low  in  death 
The  soul-inspiring  minstrel  lies, 

That  I  misused  my  hand  or  breath 
For  favour  in  the  people's  eyes. 

Whate'er  my  faults  as  mortal  man, 
Let  foes  revive  them  if  they  must  ! 

And  yet  a  grave  is  ample  span 

To  hide  their  memory  with  my  dust ! 

But  give.  Oh  !  give  me  what  I  claim, — 
The  Harper's  mee  1,  the  Minstrels'  crown - 

I  never  tang  for  sake  of  Fame, 
Or  clutched  at  baubles  of  renown. 

I  spoke  my  thought.  I  sang  my  song, 
Because  I  pitied,  felt  and  knew, 

I  never  glorified  a  wrong, 
Or  sang  approval  of  th'  untrue. 

And  if  I  touched  the  people's  heart, 
Is  that  a  crime  in  true  men's  eyes, 

Or  desecration  of  an  art 
That  speaks  to  human  sympathies  ? 

As  man,  let  men  my  worth  deny  ; 

As  Harper,  by  my  harp  I  stand, 
And  dare  the  future  to  deny 

The  might  that  quivered  from  my  hand. 

A  King  of  Bards,  though  scorned  and  poor, 
I  feel  the  crown  upon  my  head, 

And  time  shall  but  the  more  secure 
My  right  to  wear  it— I  have  said. 

Charles  Mackay. 


THE  LOTOS  EATERS. 

This  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  de- 
licious rendering.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  requires  a  poet  to  interpret  a  poet,  and 
the  remark  is  abundantly  confirmed  in 
the  present  case.  The  episode  is  a 
beautiful  one,  and  the  Poet  Laureate 
well  merits  the  thanks  of  every  English 
reader  for  thus  familiarizing  us  with  it, 
in  so  attractive  a  form.  We  no  sooner 
begin  to  read  than  we  are  transported  at 
once  to  the  sea-side;  the  silvery  sea  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  cau  reach,  the 
drowsy  roll  of  its  billows  on  the  beach, 


the  calm  summer  sky  so  suggestive  of 
peace  and     repose ,    the   radiant  sun 
flooding  earth  and  sea  and  sky  with  glory, 
the  silent  mountains  towering  in  the  dis- 
tance :  the  swooning  of  the  languid  air, 
the  "gleaming  river"  flowing  sea-ward, 
the  tall  pines  overtopping   the  "  woven 
copse"  rise  vividly  before  us  in  life-like 
reality  and  beauty  to  inspire  aBd  de- 
light us.    This  is  the  land  of  the  Lotos 
Eaters,  described  by  the  poet  as  a  land 
in  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon,  or 
again,  as  a  "land  where  all  things  always 
seemed  the  same."  Every  thing  seemed  so 
stationary,  the  "meadows  set  with  slen- 
der galingale  far  off,  the  three  mountain 
tops,  three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow," 
all  calculated  to  impress  one  with  a  sense 
of  sameness.  In  other  respects,  however, 
there  was  variety  enough,  we  should  think 
as  it  was  entirely  a  mountainous  country, 
laved  by  a  sea  which,  whether  calm  or 
convulsed  with  storm,  was  far  removed 
from  sameness.     But   who  were  these 
Lotos  Eaters  ?    They  were  a  people  who 
dwelt  upon  the  coasts  of  Libya,  in  North- 
ern Africa,  whose  chief  food  consisted  of 
the  Lotos  tree  which  grew  there  in  abun- 
dance.    They   are  here  referred  to  as 
'the  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters.' 
Ulysses  and  his  companions,  on  their  re- 
turn home  from  fallen  Troy  have  been 
driven  upon  their  coast,  by  a  fierce  wind. 
They  are  kindly  received  by  the  natives, 
who  laden  with  the  "flower  and  fruit"  of 
the  Lotos  tree,  cluster  around  the  ship, 


EI  is  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the 
grave, 

And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake 
And  music  in  his   ears  his  beating  heart 
did  make." 
The  delicious  fruit  of  which  they  just 
partook,   the  quiet  beauty  of  the  land 
to   which    they  have   come,  induce  a 
pleasing   languour   and  teem  to  render 
them  oblivious  to  the  attractions  of  home. 
All  labour  is  weariness,  the  dreams  ,of 
Fatherland  are  sweet,  but  they  care%no 
longer  to  put  forth  any  effort  \v  reach ^ 
it  ;  it  was   sweet   in   dreams  ;  thi  their 
waking  hours,  they  think   little  of  it. 
They  tak  •  delight  in  magnifying  the  dis- 
tance which  divides  them  from  it  : 
"Our  island  home  is  far  beyond  the  wave: 
We  will  no  longer  roam." 
The  feelings  of  joy  which  thrill  their 
hearts   soon    vent  themselves  in  song, 
varying  with  the  varying  feelings  which 
flit  across  their  spirits,  now  pleasing,  as 
the  music  of  mnrrriuripg  streams,  silvery 
waves  and  whispering  groves  rendering 
them  for  the  moment,  oblivious  to  the  past 
and  the  future.  Their  past  had  been  a  che- 
quered one,  the  fates  had  frowned  upon 
them  ;  they  had  braved  many  a  storm 
and  buffoted  many  a  sea.  Why  could  they 
not     now  enjoy  rest  and  forget  them- 
selves and  their  misfortunes  in  the  music 
which  fioatid  in  every  breeze,  and  whis- 
pered in  every  grove?  — again  remonstra- 
tive,  as  "weighed  down  with  heaviness 
and  consumed  with  sharp  distress,"  they 
compare  their  hitherto  restless  condition 


their  dark  faces  lit  up  with  the  rosy  flame  j  wi*u  the  rest  Hud  j°V  of  animate  and  in- 


of  the  setting  sun,  and  give  to  the 
weather-beaten  mariners.  The  delicious- 
uess  of  the  fruit  has  a  surprising  effect 
upon  them. 

"Whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away,  didseeiu  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores  ;  aad  if  hie  fellow  »p*ke, 


|  animate  nature.  The  birds  of  the  air 
,  fold  their  timid  wings,  the  flowers  unfold 
their  lovely  blossoms,  "  the  folded  leaf  is 
wooed  from  out  the  bud,  grows  green  and 
broad,  and  takes  no  cone,"  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ripen,  fade  and  fail,  and  have 
no  toil.  Why  should  they  be  doomed  to 
ceaseless  wandering,  and  uerpetu*  I  wsarj' 
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n«m»?    Why  should  they,  "the  roof  and 
crown  of  things,"  be  haunted  forever  by 
a  brooding  spirit  of  unrest  1  Why  should 
they  be  doomed  to  buffet  forever  with  angry 
wavas,  and  to  endure  the  perils  of  the 
»«*,  when  here  they  might  rest,  and  for- 
get the  dark  past  which  lay  behind  them. 
"Why  should  life  all  labour  be, 
What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?  is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave 't 
All  things  have  rest  and  ripen  towards  the 
grave. 

In  silence  :  ripen,  fall  and  cease  ; 

Give  u*  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death 
or  dreamful  ease." 

The  sad  feelings  which  are  now  upper- 
most ki  their  minds,  throw  their  dark 
shadows  over  every  object  in  nature. 

"Hateful  is  the  dark  blue  sky 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Death  is  the  end  of  life  ;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 
How  true  to  life  is  the  poet's  picture  ! 
If  we  ar«  sad,   all  nature  seems  tinged 
in  the  hue  of  our  own  sadness,  the  world 
in  which  we  live  is  very  much   what  we 
ourselves  make  it;  each  one  of  us  is,  to  a 
Urge  extent,   the  creator  of  his  own 
world.    But  their  sadness  is  not  without 
an  element  of  sweetness,  the  dark  cloud 
has  a  silver  lining,  in*  which  is  pictured 
the  probable  return  of  happy  days,  in  which 
they  would  recline  on  the  grassy  meadow 
and  "  watch   the    crisping  ripples  on 
the  beach,  and  tender,  curving  lines  ol 
creamy  spray."    Still  the  memory  of  the 
past  is  dear,  they  cast  a  lingering  look  be 
hind  towards  the  home  they  left,  toward 
the  fatherland,  but  the  thought  kindle.- 
little  desire  to  return,  they  conjure  u| 
conjecture  after  conjecture  to  justify  tht 
desire  of  their  hearts — their  homes  may  bt 
invaded,  their   household   hearths  ma) 
have  become  cold,  their  memory  of  them 
selves  and  of  their  great  deeds  may  hav< 
boon  forgotten  ;  all  this  goes  far  to  justify 
their  desire  to  rest  in  this  land  and  to  yieln 
themselves  up  to  its  fascinations,  and  the\ 
finally  resolve  to  do  so,    "in  the  hollow 
letoa  land  to  live  and  lie  reclined,"  to 
eease  their  fruitless  wanderings,  and  like 
the  Gods  to  revel  in  dreamy  rest  care 
wss  of  mankind. 

Their  resolution  thus  to  live  a  life  >> 
inglorious  ease,  to  give  themselves  up  t' 
the  fascination  of  the  land,  and  thus  t 
forget  the  misfortunes  of  the  past,  anu 
supersede  the  necessity  of  effort  for  th> 
future,  finds  a  strange  although  a  diviru 
justification.  They  reason  thus  :  tht 
god*  recline  ''beside  their  nectar,"  the 


golden    cloud3    encircle    their  abodes 
around  which  gleam  the  starry  worlds, 
joy  tills  their  heavenly  mansions,  while 
far  below  rolls  a  world  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing, from  which  ascend  cries  of  lamenta- 
tion and  wrong  which   fiud  no  access  to 
their  ears.   They,  from  their  lofty  abodes 
look  down  upon  the  scene  with  stolid  in- 
difference manifesting  no  interest  in  its 
affairs,   careless  alike  of  the  career  and 
destiny  of  the  millions  who  toil  and  live 
upon  its  surface.    Why   should  not  we 
do  so  '(    If  the  immortal  gods  who  are  in- 
capable  of  erring,   approve   of  such  a 
course,    why    should  we  hesitate  to  do 
so  1    Is  there  not  the  highest  inducement 
to  pursue  it,  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  authority  ?    Their  defective  jus- 
tification of  the  course  they  took  neces- 
ir.rily  resulted  from  the  defective  religious 
system  of  their  age  and  country.  While 
showing   the  close  relation   which  every 
religious  system  sustains  to  the  practical 
Juties  of  life  it  shows  also  how  fatally  a 
defective  system  may  distort  and  lower 
our  conceptions  of  duty.    The  cries  of 
suffering  humanity,  still  ascend,  there 
are  yet  thousands  of  weary  hearts  which 
lrag  out  a  wretched  existence  wedded 
to  sin  and  sorrow.    With  all  our  chari- 
rable  institutions,  with  all  our  philanthro- 
pic societies,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
our  Christianized  nineteenth  century, 
how  much  suffering  and  misery  still  re- 
main !    But  the  Christian  conception  of 
God  is  very  different  from  the  Greek  con 
oeption 


No  one  man  can  justify  him- 
self in  a  course  of  dreamy  inaction  and 
ndifference,  by  an  appeal  to  the  God  of 
Jhristianity,  such  an  appeal  would  be 
their  death-blow.  Wherever  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  has  taken  deep  root,  it 
!ias  shot  up  through  the  thickest  crust  of 
human  selfishness  and  blossomed  and 
ructitied  in  noble  deeds  of  charity  and 
philanthropy.  But  very  much  remains 
,o  be  done,  and  philanthropists  yet 
earnestly  ask  the  question,  what  is. to  be 
lone  for  our  toiling,  suffering,  humanity  ? 
We  take  our  leave  of  this  charming 
episode.  Though  a  transhti  >n  it  is  char- 
acteristically Tennysonian  ;  it  will  repay 
a  careful  study,  for  it  contains  beauties  of 
thought  and  expression  which  every 
reader  of  poetry  will  appreciate. 


THE  GERMAN  STUDENT. 

The  German  student  is  nr>t  a  likeable 
animal  ;  in  point  of  fact  he  is  a  cub.  It 
is  a  weak  expression  to  say  ihit  I  dislike 
him;  I  frankly  and  cheerfully  own  to  hold- 
ing him  in  downright  abomination,  He 


struts   in   his   gait  ;  so  does  a  German 
officer  ;  but  there  is  something  peculiar- 
ly offensive  in  the  strut  of  a  student.  He 
is  addicted  to   wearing   spectacles,  and 
stares  at  yon  through  them  with  a  super- 
cilious stonyness  recalling  the  aspect  of  a- 
strong-minded  woman.    His  clothes  are 
of  a  peculiar  tight-fitting  cut,  often  loud 
in  color,  and  he  is  pronounced  as  to  shirt- 
collar.      Sometimes — although  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the'  outside  of  a  h'jrse  is 
strictly  rudimentary— he  wears  breeches 
and  long  shining  Napoleons,  and,  if  he 
does  so,  he  is   much  given  to  the  admir- 
ation of  hia   legs,  and  to  tapping  them 
with  a  stick  having  an  ivory  handle  and 
a  tassel.    He  wears  his  great-coat  loose 
over    his   shoulders,    with   the  empty 
sleeves  hanging.    On  his  head  he  sticks  a 
fantastic  cap  of  yellow,  or  green,  or  red, 
according    to   the    bund,    society,  or 
"nation"  to  which  he  belongs  in  his  uni- 
versity, and  has  a  parti-colored  sash  over 
his  waiscoatlike  the  ribbon  of  an  order. 
He  is   worse-mannered   than  a  British 
hobbledehoy,    without  a  shadow  of  the 
bashfulness  and  shyness  which  do  duty 
in  the  English  hobbledehoy  for  modesty. 
He  affect3  to   despise  tho   society  of 
females,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  shoulder 
them    when  they  get  in  his  way.  He 
swaggers  into  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel, 
and  speaks  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  at- 
tract attention.    He  does  not  remove  hia 
cap,  or  if  he  does  he  performs  his  toilet 
with  a   pocket-oomb  as  he  sits  down  to 
the  table.    He  habitually  puts  his  elbowa 
on  the  table  in  a  free-and-easy,  not  to 
say  assertive  manner.    He  expectorates 
during  dinner  with  a  jaunty  ease,  simi- 
lar to  that   with   which    Mr.  Disraeli 
puffs  aside  facts  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  impressions   he  desires  to  convey. 
He  holds   bones  in  his  finders  while  he 
worries  them  wkh  his  tenth  ;  he  feeds 
with  his   knife,    semi-swallowing   it  at 
frequent  intervals  ;  he   explodes  freely 
with  guffaws  of  laughter,  expelling  mis- 
cellaneously in  the    operation  minute 
pellicles   of   haif-masticated  provisions. 
He  argues  the  items  of  the  bill  with  the 
waiter,   and  proceeds  to  work  a  sum  in 
simple  division  with  his  comrades  prior 
to  its  disbursement.     He  sputters  in 
one's  face  when  he  speaks,  and  gesticul- 
ates  more  freely  than  gracefully.  He 
invariably  raises  my   dander,  and  the 
deuce  of  him  is  that.  I  can't  put  him  down. 
He  is  confoundedly  learned,  and  picks 
me  up  remorselessly  if  I   heedlessly  err. 
If  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  flatter- 
ed myself  I  was  at  home,  and  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  finding  any  one  else 
proficient,  it  wai  the  artistic  arcbasology 
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of  the  pre-Adatnite  period.  The  German 
student  bowls  me  out  in  no  time  on  my 
favorite  topic,  and  demonstrates  hugely, 
to  his  own  offensively  demonstrative  sat- 
isfaction, that  I  have  but  a  superficial 
smattering  of  it.  In  my  wrath  it  occurs 
to  nie  that  I  would  like  to  fight  him  ;  but 
I"  think  better  of  it  when  I  notice  how 
muscular  the  young  Philistine  is,  and 
when  I  hear  him  talk  of  the  lengthened 
course  of  »ymnastics  he  has  gone  through, 
one  result  of  which  he  illustrates  by 
holding  out  a  heavy  chair  horizontally 
at  arm's  length.  So  I  conclude  to 
smother  my  disgust,  and  to  hate  him 
siinpliciter  and  without  overt  display, 
the  meantime  manifesting  a  supreme  in- 
difference to  my  love  or  my  hate,  as  he 
struts  away  to  beer  and  tobacco  in  the 
Cafe  Broglie.  What  process  of  tram- 
mutation  does  ho  undergo  before  he  be- 
comes an  officer,  for  most  officers  have 
been  students  1  The  officer,  while  re- 
taining some  of.  the  less  disagreeable 
student  peculiarities,  is  in  essentials  a 
being  of  a  totally  different  character,  es- 
pecially after  he  has  seen  a  campaign  or 
two,  and  led  bearded  men  under  fire. — 
Special  Correspondence  to  the.  London  Daily 
News. 

[If  the  above  be  a  true  representation 
of  the  German  Student  and  his  manners, 
wherein  lies  the  attraction  which  Ger- 
man Universities  present  to  foreign 
students  ?  Some  of  the  older  graduates 
of  Queen's  were  indoctrinated  in  [the 
mysteries  of  German  Student  life.  Per- 
haps they  could  enlighten  us. — Ed.] 

— Germany  is  acquiring  a  reputation 
for  adulterating  cigars.  A  writer  in  that 
country  say j :  All  sorts  of  solid  sub- 
stances may  be  rolled  up  in  the  leaf  of 
the  fragrant  weed.  The  following  have 
been  found  : — Bristles,  hairs,  wood,  bits 
of  linen  and  of  leather,  needles,  shirt- 
buttons,  and  teeth.  These  substances 
glowing  in  the  smoker's  cigar  must  as- 
tonish him.  Through  the  middle  of  one 
a  gooso's  feather  was  drawn  from  point 
to  end  ;  in  another  was  a  cord,  and  a 
third  a  match.  But  far  worse  and  more 
dangerous  are  those  which  conceal  ex- 
ploding materials.  These  are  the  so-cal- 
led "explosive  cigars,"  manufactured  as 
"jokes,"  and  not  unfrequently  the  cause 
of  severe  accidents.  Cases  have  been  re- 
ported where  sight  has  been  totally  des- 
troyed. 

— The  Journal  of  th*  Disciples  of  Sabin 
is  the  title  of  a  periodical  whieh  has  re- 
cently made  its  appearance  in  Palermo, 
Sicily. 


SUPERIOR  LAKE  EXPERIENCES- 

It  being  understood  that  the  word 
"Superior"  describes  not  the  experieitc-} 
but  the  lake,  I  shall  proceed  with  a  ram- 
bling discourse  upon  things  which  attract- 
ed my  attention  or  were  suggested  to  my 
mind  during  or  in  connection  with  a  trip 
over  the  Great  Lake.  And  as  pastoral 
work  presses  and  interruptions  are  very 
frequent  just  at  present  I  will  have  to 
content  myself  in  this  paper  with  telling 
you  how  it  came  about. 

Well  you  see  when  it  (not  the  trip)  was 
all  over  and  friends  had  "wished  us  joy,': 
we  resolved  to  seek  Nature's  congratula- 
tions too,  for  they  are  deceived  who  can- 
not look  to  nature  with  equal  confidence 
as  to  man.  And  so  the  plan  was  conceiv- 
ed that  we  should  go  where  "civilization" 
had  not  already  defaced  God's  tracery  of 
love  and  faith  and  noble  aspiration. 
Lake  Superior  had  been  on  the  map  be- 
fore and  I  suppose  duly  occupied  its 
great  bed  as  there  indicated.  Now  and 
until  preparations  for  our  journey  are 
completed  it  is  transferred  and  exalted  to 
a  more  real  place  in  the  imagination,  for 
I  suppose  of  "things  whieh  perish  in  the 
using"  that  only  is  real  to  me  which  af- 
fects my  spiritual  being.  "Superior"  in 
its  setting  of  recks  and  hills  and  ra2>ids — 
black  flies,  mosquitoes,  bleak  days  and 
whiskey  drinking  had  no  place  there — 
flowed  on  in  this  new  position,  bearing 
us  nobly  through  the  toilsome  days  which 
must  preface  the  "seeing  of  the  eye." 
I  was  about  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  "seeing  of  the  eye"  added 
much  to  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the 
imagination  ;  but  we  are  carnal  and  the 
exhilarating  atmosphere  and  sense  of 
freedom  from  work  and  anxiety  greatly 
helped  to  render  us  appreciative.  "Holi- 
days for  the  minister"  was  a  new  idea  as 
it  is  unfortunately  in  too  many  Canadian 
congregations  ;  but  the  people  readily 
consented,  and  then  followed  the  kind 
wishes,  warm-hearted  expressions  and 
acts  which  make  one  feel  as  though  be 
would  like  to  take  all  his  friends  with 
him.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  happy 
life  than  that  of  a  pastor  of  a  congregation 
of  warn*- hearted,  ready,  appreciative  peo- 
ple. There  are  drawbacks  from  a  world- 
ly point  of  view,  and  there  may  be  much 
in  one's  self  and  in  the  people's  spiritual 
apathy  to  discourage,  but  things  occur 
now  and  then  which  cause  the  heart  to 
thrill  with  a  pleasure  that  cannot  be  told. 
It  is  a  most  eventful  and  varied  life,  yet 
simple,  safe,  healthful,  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  I  was  apparently  left  to  the 
freedom  of  my  own  will  when  the  time 


came  to  settle  the  question  as  to  my  life 
work,  yet  I  was  conscious  that  every  step 
taken  was  from  necessity.  Had  I  to  be- 
gin life  again  I  would  covet  the  same 
compulsion  were  I  called  upon  to  express 
the  wish  nearest  to  my  heart  for  those  iu 
whom  I  feel  interested,  I  could  with  all 
sincerity  use  Paul's  words,  "Would  to 
God  that  you  were  not  only  almost  but 
altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  im- 
perfections." I  might  also  add,  "Except 
the  fear  that  my  holidays  may  be  curtail- 
ed next  year."  But  I  am  sure  few  pas- 
tors need  entertain  such  a  fear.  It  i* 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  that  a  "wil- 
ling horse"  is  "driven  to  death."  The 
people  are  not  devoid  of  appreciation  aad 
delicacy  of  perception.  They  will  rejoice 
with  their  pastor  in  his  few  weeks  free- 
dom and  think  it  equally  for  their  benefit 
and  his.  We  soon  learn  too  that  if  it  U 
good  for  "brethren  to  dwell  together,"  a 
short  separation  now  and  then  will  do 
no  harm.  Constant  companions,  how- 
ever intimate,  suffer  from  being  de- 
nied the  luxury  of  hearty  hand-pres- 
sure or  delightful  recognition.  There 
is  a  renewed  rushing  together  of  the 
spirits  of  pastor  and  people  on  reunion 
occasions,  which  greatly  aids  his  in- 
fiuences'for  good,  and  increasesjtheir  spir- 
itual susceptibility.  But  while  this  talk 
has  been  going  on,  things  ha  ve  been  tak- 
ing shape.  All  ready!  Good  by!  And 
now  for  the  shortest  cut  to  the  boat.  Oh! 
this  delightful  sense  of  freedom.  From 
the  moment  work  is  assumed  there  be- 
gins to  hover  before  the  soul  a  presenee 
compelling  to  follow,  but  unapproachable. 
On,  on,  it  beckons,  and  still  as  earnest 
steps  pursue,  it  recedes,  gesturing  almost 
•with  violence.  It  has  deepened  sorrow 
and  chastened  joy— rendered  days  anx- 
ious and  nights  restless.  To  work  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible;  to  work  as 
realizing  the  vows  of  ordination — that  is 
the  effort.  But  the  sense  of  vagueness 
which  must  ever  attach  to  our  work  here 
— uncertainty  as  to  what  is  being  accom- 
plished and  yet  the  definiteness  of  the 
trust  assumed!  But  now  for  a  few  week* 
relaxation.  O,  the  bliss  ef  idleness! 
This  is  renewing  one's  youth. 


— It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Notman  has  ta- 
ken contracts  for  about  |30,000  for  pho- 
tographing the  senior  classes  of  Prince- 
ton College,  N.  J. ;  Dartmouth  College, 
N,  H.,  and  Harvard  University. 

— The  exhibition  building  at  Vienna  ia 
not  to  be  destroyed,  but  is  to  be  conver- 
ted into  a  permanent  museum  and  palace 
of  industry. 
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KINGSTON,  JANUARY  17,  1874. 


The  College  closed  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  on  the  19th  ultimo,  and  re-open 
ed  on  the  7th  in3t.  This  vacation  is  one 
of  the  marked  incidents  of  student  life. 
It  is  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  disappears 
with  regret.  We  fe  ir  it  is  not  a  very 
academic  spirit  to  look  forward  to  the 
College  vacations  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
but  allowing  that  the  very  best  esprit  du 
corps  prevails  among  the  "studious  youth" 
of  Queen's,  that  they  are  ardently  attach- 
ed to  her  "classic  halls,"  which  doubtless 
is  tl  e  case,  we  believe  that,  true  to 
student  instincts,  they  have  always  a 
strong  relish  for  holiday  enjoyments,  es- 
pecially those  of  festive  occasions  like 
that  which  has  just  passed.  The  Christ- 
mas vacation  is  the  only  one  which  our 
respected  Authorities  deemed  necessary 
when  drawing  up  the  constitution  and 
rules  of  the  University,  and  it  is  general- 
ly of  very  moderate  length.  In  other 
Universities  of  the  Dominion  the  session 
is  divided  into  terms,  usually  three,  mak- 
ing room  for  two  vacations,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  (irst  term,  corresponding  to 
our  vacation,  and  the  other  at  Easter. 
We  do  not  claim  for  this  arrangement 
any  special  a'vattge.  We  are  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Queen's.  Though  the  session  is  long, 
and  the  work  arduous,  few  students  sue 
cumb  to  the  mental  strain  if  they  take 
even  a  moderate  amount  of  txercise  and 
recreation.  A  certain  professor  of  Q  teen's, 
who  is  noted  for  the  good  qualities  of  his 

•ad  md  heart,  and  whom  our  r«»der» 


will  readily  recognize,  invariably  recom-  i 
mends  plenty  of  healthy  exercise   to   his  j 
students  at  the  commencement   of   each  j 
session,  and  on  the  heels  of  his  advice  ! 
prescribes  a  large  amount  af  work  for  tl#j 
next  day.    We  have  no  doubt  the  "stud- 
ious youth"  will   profit   by  the  advice, 
and  feel  themselves  indebted  to  the  ro- 
sult  for  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
they  can  overtake  their  work. 

Well,  the  students  are  back,  and  work 
is  resumed.  All  appear  fresh  and  "eager 
for  the  fray."  Light  hearts  and  brave 
spirits  are  needed  for  climbing  "Parnas- 
sus' rugged  heights,"  and  both  these 
qualities  our  boys  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  last  two  months  were  mere- 
ly a  prelude  to  the  tight,  and  the  next 
four  must  decide  the  mettle  which  they 
possess,  and  the  conquests  which  they 
can  achieve  in  learning's  wide  domain. 
Let  them  brace  themselves  up  for  the 
work.  Let  them  follow  the  above  ad- 
vice, and  it  will  help  them  to  overcome 
the  work  so  liberally  prescribed.  Let 
'  this  session,  which  has  begun  under  such 
favorable  and  encouraging  auspices,  close 
crowned  with  success,  with  the  name  of 
Queen's  a  niche  higher  in  the  roll  of  Am- 
erican Universities. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  for  the  year  1874  was  held  in 
their  room  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  10. 

The  students  have  all  returned  from 
their  holiday  pleasure,  looking  fresh  and 
vigorous;  and  judging  from  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  got  through  with,  and  the  able 
discussion  which  followed,  we  think  that 
they  are  all  fully  prepared  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session's  work. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was:  "Whether 
has  Greece  or  Rome  exercised  the  greater 
influence  over  the  civilization  of  the 
world?"  Mr.  McTavish  opened  the  de- 
bate. He  argued  that  the  influence  of 
Greece  has  been  very  great,  and  is  feJt 
even  in  modern  times;  that  its  Govern- 
ment has  been  made  the  model  of  many 
modern  governments  ;  and  that  its  lan- 
gunge,literature,  an  1  phil  >sophy  reacl.o  1  a 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  those 
of  Rome.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
Messrs.  Webster,  Herald,  Cormack  anil 
Scott.  Mr.  Claxton  contended  that 
Rome  produced  as  great  men,  and  had  as 
good  a  form  of  government  as  Greece  ; 
that  she  extended  her  conquests 
farther,  and  introduced  her  civilization 
into  countries  before  uncivilized;  and 
that,  thmiore,  her  influence  ha*  b*en 


more  extensive,  and  greater  than  that  of 
Greece.  He  was  well  supported  rrt 
his  arguments  by  Messrs.  Mc  Arthur,  H. 
Cameron,  Dow,  Nugent,  and  White.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  Duff,  decided  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome  has  been  greater. 


PERSONALS. 

Dr.  Sullivan  has  been  elected  Mayor  of 
Kingston  for  1874.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Queen's,  and  at  present  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Ho 
has  for  a  number  of  years  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Municipal  affairs  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  last  election  received  the 
highest  Municipal  honor  in  the  gift  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdon- 
ald,  an  LL.D.  of  Queen's,  and  one  of  her 
most  liberal  benefactors,  is  in  town. 

W.  N.  Chambers,  Princeton.— The 
contributions  you  have  mentioned  will  be 
thankfully  received.  The  Journal  of 
Dec.  20th  was  sent  you  at  the  regular 
time. 

St.  Andrew's  Church  of  this  city  has 
given  a  "unanimous  call"  to  the  Rev.  T. 
G.  Smith,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  for- 
merly of  Melbourne,  Quebec.  An  alum- 
nus of  Queen's,  we  feel  interested  in  his 
success,  and  hope  soon  to  see  him  in- 
stalled in  the  "Collegiate  Church." 

W.  A.  Lang,  a  graduate  of  '72-73,  at 
present  studying  Divinity  here,  received 
a  Christmas  Box  of  §25  from  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Almonte, 
whence  he  hails.  Could  not  other  con- 
gregations which  send  Church  students  to 
Queen's  earn  a  similar  honorable  distinc- 
tion by  performing  a  similarly  graceful 
and  sensible  act  1  Perhaps  not. 

A.  P.  Knight,  of  '71-72,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Head  Mastership  of  th» 
new  High  School  at  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Peter  C.  MacNee,  a  graduate  of  last 
session,  has  abandoned  high  school  teach- 
ing for  the  study  of  the  legal  profession. 

Won't  Coke  catch  it  ? 

New  Student  — We  are  pleased  to  see 
in  the  freshman  class,  which  is  already 
very  large,  a  new  student  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  White,  of  Whitby.  We  heartily 
welcome  him  among  our  »umb«r. 


(tfJKtWti  COLLEGE  JOtTjKNAL. 
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ACADEMIGAL  NOTES. 

In  the  last  Journal  we  gave  the  first  in* 
stalment  of  a  series  of  academical  notes 
which  we  purpose  continuing  until  wo  have 
gone  over  the  whole  ground  laid  down  in 
the  "Programme  of  Study"  prescribed  by 
the  University.  The  principles  which  re- 
gulate the  teaching  in  the  classical  de- 
partment are  observed  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. Thoroughness  is  the  motto  of  our 
Alma  Mater;  and  in  no  branches  of  study 
is  it  more  essential  than  in  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy.  We  are  not  of 
those  -who  believe  in  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  of, any  kird,  for  a  little  or  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  any  subject  is 
comparatively  useless,  and  even  danger- 
ous. Such  imperfect  knowledge  either 
leaves  its  possessor  in  a  state  scarcely 
raised  above  that  of  the  most  ordinary  in- 
telligence, or  induces  him  to  give  utter- 
ance to  opinions  at  which  the  better  in- 
formed are  fain  to  smile,  and  to  commit 
the  most  mischievous  mistakes  in  prac- 
tice. Against  this  evil  it  is  one  great  ob- 
ject of  an  academic  training  in  all  its  de- 
partments to  guard. 

Now,  the  strictness  of  the  demonstra- 
tions required  in  the  deductions  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  in  the  inductions  and  deduc- 
tions of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
existence  and  prevalence  of  this  evil,  both 
by  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  which 
they  impart,  and  by  accustoming  the  mind 
to  exactness  of  thought  and  accuracy  of 
reasoning.  In  this  University  these 
facts  are  kept  before  the  mind  of  the 
Student  of  mathematical  science,  and 
he  is  assisted  through  a  course  of  study 
eminently  fitted  both  to  cultivate  a  habit 
of  close  and  accurate  reasoning,  and  im- 
part a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  course,  special 
atteution  is  paid  to  the  pure  Mathematics; 
and  though  the  Student  must  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Algebra  and 
Geometry  before  he  matriculates,  provis- 
ion is  made  for  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  these  subjects  by  their  Geometrical  de- 
monstration, and  in  particular,  for  a 
thorough  training  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  elements  of  Algebra.  The  rules  by 
which  operations  are  carried  on,  and  the 
proofs  on  which  they  depend,  receive  pro- 
minent and  searching  attention,  thus  en- 
abling the  Student  in  his  subsequent 
studies  to  apply  his  mathematical  know- 
ledge with  confidence  and  success.  An 
acquaintance  with  Algebra  not  only  af- 
fords the  means  of  solution  of  ordinary 
algebraic  problems,  and  many  practical 
questions  involving  numbers,  but  pre- 


pares also  for  the  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples to  Geometry  and  the  Calculus,  as 
well  as  to  the  investigation  of  problems 
in  Natural  Philosophy.  Hence  the 
prominence  given  to  this  branch  of  Math- 
ematics during  the  first  year  of  the  Cur- 
riculum . 

In  the  itcvnd  year  the  applications 
of  Algebra  to  Analytical  Trigonome- 
try and  Geometry  form  the  chief  subject 
of  study,  and,  as  in  the  first  year,  are  re- 
quired to  be  exemplified  by  frequent  ex- 
ercises, theoretical '  and  practical,  given 
out  to  the  students  for  solution. 
The  study  of  Mathematics  is  of  very  great 
importance  in  itself,  as  a  means  of  famil- 
iarizing the  mind  to  habits  of  concentrat- 
ed attention  and  logical  demonstration, 
and  as  opening  up  a  wide  field  for  the 
trial  of  its  powers  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  no  le3s  necessary,  as  will  bo 
readily  conceded  in  this  utilitarian  age, 
in  many  of  tho  affairs  of  life,  such  as  the 
meaauration  of  the  various  surfaces  and 
solids,  and  the  calculations  of  Insurance 
Companies,  and  in  various  professions,  as 
those  of  the  engineer,  the  surveyor  and 
the  astronomical  observer. 

It  finds,  however,  its  most  extensive  and 
valuable  applications  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  one  science  may  be  said  to 
be  the  complement  of  the  other.  P  rom 
a  very  few  general  laws  or  axioms  in 
Mechanics,  Mathematics  enables  us  to 
predict  what  the  result  will  be  even  in 
the  most  complicated  cases  of  tho  rest,  or 
motion  of  solids,  in  the  machinery,  whe- 
ther of  the  earth,  or  of  the  skies.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  various  questions  as  to 
the  equilibrium,  or  movement,  of  liquids 
and  gases,  which  are  to  be  answered  in 
the  construction  of  ships,  of  canals,  of 
water- works,  gasometers,  and  many  simi- 
lar contrivances  for  the  traffic  and  conve- 
nience of  man.  From  the  simple  laws  of 
the  reflexion,  refraction  and  dispersion  of 
light,  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  Op- 
tics, and  its  instruments,  may  be  said  to 
be  built  up  by  the  aid  of  Mathematics. 
And  even  in  Electricity  the  same  aid  is 
successfully  invoked. 

As  an  essential  part ,  therefore,  of  the 
study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  third 
year  is  devoted  to  what  is  termed  mixed 
Mathematics,  or  the  application  of  Math- 
ematics to  the  elucidation  of  physical  sci- 
ence, and  the  lectures  and  illustrations  of 
the  fourth  year  complete  the  course. 

Such  studies  as  these  will  manifestly 
equip  tho  diligent  student  for  all  his  after 
pursuits,  whatever  the  sphere  of  life 
which  he  may  occupy.    Mathematics  will 
1  give  vigor  to  his  wind,  guide  him  iji  the 


solution  of  many  practical  questions,  and 
enable  him  to  rise  from  the  computation 
of  the  volume  of  a  solid,  from  the  survey 
of  a  field  or  of  a  kingdom,  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  laws  and  motions  of  the 
planets.  Natural  Philosophy  will  disclose 
to  him  In  endless  variety  the  proofs  of 
the  perfections  of  the  Great  Author  ef 
creation,  will  "add  a  brighter  hue  to  Na- 
ture's scones  thanNature  ever  knew,"  and 
supply  him  with  interesting  illustrations 
on  whatever  subject  he  may  be  called  to 
address  his  fellow-men. 


THE  LADIES. 

Mark  Twain  recently  in  replying  to 
to  the  toast  of  "The  Ladies"  spoke  as 
follows  :  Who  was  more  patriotic  than 
Joan  of  Arc  !  who  was  braver  ?  who  has 
given  us  a  grander  instance  of  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion?  ah  !  you  remember,  you, 
remember  well  what  a  throb  of  pain, 
what  a  great  tidal  wave  of  grief  swept 
over  us  all,  when  Joan  of  Arc  fell  at  Wa- 
terloo. Who  does  not  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  Sappho,  the  sweet  singer  of  Is- 
rael ?  Who  among  us  do  not  miss  the  gen- 
tle ministrations,  the  softening  influen- 
ces, the  humble  piety  of  Lucretia  Bor- 
gia 1  Who  can  join  in  the  heartless  libel 
that  says  woman  is  extravagant  in  dress, 
when  he  can  look  back  and  recall  to  mind 
our  simple  and  lowly  mother  Eve  arrayed 
in  the  modification  of  the  Highland  cos- 
tume 1  Women  have  been  soldiers,  wo- 
men have  been  painters,  women  have 
been  poets.  As  long  as  language  lives  the 
name  of  Cleopatra  will  live,  and  not  be- 
cause she  conquered  George  III — but 
because  she  wrote  those  divine  lines  :  — 
Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 
For  God  hath  made  them  so. 


A  junior  in  Hebrew  was  asked  by  his 
Professor  the  other  day  to  give  the  Eng- 
lish derivative  from  the  Hebrew  root 
Saphaw  to  such  ;  Sophomore,  he  quickly 
replied. 

While  most  Colleges  have  but  one  bell 
Queen's  has  too,  one  to  ring  the  hour  out, 
the  othei  to  ring  it  in;  one  in  the  cupola, 
the  other  in  the  hand.  This  led  to  the 
mistake  of  a  Freshman,  who  on  hearing 
the  hand-bell,  politely  asked  to  be  shown 
to  the  dining-room.    Sic  transit  gloria. 

Professor  of  Humanity — Before  his 
class,  addressing  himself  to  a  youth  of 
suspicious  movements  : 

"Quid  est  hoc?"  The  young  man  im- 
mediately put  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
abstracted  the  savoury  leaf,  and  holding 
it  out  before  him,  respouded  cheerfully, 
est  Quid." 
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YANKEE  MACARONI. 

The  fifth  number  of  ihe  "Tnftonian," 
a  in  at  Hud  well  prepared  papir  issued  bj 
the  stciet  f  i  cieiy  of  Tuft's  College,  con- 
tains i he  following  macaronic  form,  *nti 
tied  "  Ainanti8  Rts  Adverse,"  or,  as  it 
uiay  be  translated  : 

"A  LOVER'S  HARD  LUCK." 

A  homo  Ibat  one  dark  night, 

Puellas  visitare, 
And  mausit  there  so  very  late, 

Uiat  ilium  coustat  care. 

Pneri  walking  hy  the  house, 

Saw  caput  in  fenestra, 
Et  sunt  tnorati  for  a  while, 

To  see  qui  »rat  in  there. 

Soon  caput  turn'd  its  nasum  round 

In  visu  puerorum  ; 
Agnoscunt  there,  the  pedagogue, 

Oh  !  maximum  pudoruui  ! 

Progressiu  puer  to  the  door 

Cum  magna  quietate, 
Et  turn'd  the  key  to  lock  him  in, 

M  <ratus  erat  sate. 

Then  pedagogus  rose  to  go, 
Est  feeling  hunkey  dore  ; 

Ule  non  potest  to  get  out, 
Tiie  key's  outside  the  fore. 

Ascenditsweetheart  nuncthe  stairs 

Cum  festinato  pede, 
Et  rousfd  puellas  from  their  sleep, 

Sed  habent  not  the  door-key. 

Then  excitate  domino, 
By  her  tumultuous  voce, 

Insanus  currit  to  the  door, 
Et  obvenit  the  lady. 

'Furentem  place, '  the  masterraared, 
'Why  spoil  you  thus  my  aoranunil 

Exite  from  the  other  door, 
Si  rogues  have  locked  thefrontone! 

Puella  tristia  hung  her  head, 
And  took  her  lover's  manum, 

Et  cito  from  the  other  door, 
His  caput  est  propulsum. 

Cum  magno  gradu  redit  home, 
Retrorsnm  nunquam  peeping, 

Et,  never  ausus  est  again, 
Vexare  people's  sleeping. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE  BENEFiT  CF 
QUEEN'S  COLLEGE* 

"A  Happy  New  Year"  to  all  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Queen's  College  Joitk 
NAi.  A  Happy  New  Year  to  all  th- 
readers  thereof,  e ven  if  their  conscience! 
wiil  pot  jwmit  tkesu  to  pay  for  &  P»P*» 


which  they  peruse  and  enjoy.  And  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year  to  our 
Alma  Mater  and  ail  connected  therewith. 

The  above  are  the  heartfelt  wishes  of 
the  occupiers  of  our  editorial  sanctum,  of 
all  the  component  paits  of  our  editorial 
corps. 

While  wishing  Queen's  College  all  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  we  will  seize 
the  opportunity  and  humbly  make  a  few 
suggestions,  which,  if -acted  upon,  we 
firmly  believe  will  greatly  increase  her 
influence  and  her  power,  by  knitting 
more  closelv  together  and  to  herself  hei 
ever-widening  circle  of  alumni,  by  en- 
larging the  numbers  »f  those  interested  in 
her  welfare  and  progress,  by  making  hei 
the  educator  of  greater  numbers,  and  by 
beautifying  aud  adorning  her  surround- 
ings. 

1st.  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  something 
to  improve  the  College  grounds  I  In 
front  of  the  Professors'  residences  is  quite 
a  large  plot  of  ground,  gently  sloping 
down  to  a  silvery  brook,  which  meanders 
merrily  along  all  the  way  across  the  pro- 
perty —in  spring  oft-times  a  boiling  tor 
rent,  in  summer  a  single  thread.  The 
duiaiion  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  might  at 
a  slight  expense  be  made  a  lovely  spot, 
worthy  of  the  University,  and  an  orna- 
ment  to  the  city.    Thtre  was  a  time 
when  the  beginning  of  a  botanical  garden 
was  there,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  of 
the  past.    Now  year  after  year  goes  by 
and  no  change  appears  in  the  dismal,  de- 
solate aspect  of  the  place,  save  that  each 
year  the  old  willows  beside  the  brook  look 
older,   the   weeds   stronger   and  more 
healthy.  Where  is  John  during  th?  genial 
days  of  spring  and  the  long   vacation  I 
Is  he  not  paid  by  the  year?  and  what  has 
he  to  do  when  he  ceases  to  toll  the  bell  ? 
Let  him  be  up  and  doing,  beautifying  the 
face  of  nature  as  his  ancestors  Adam  and 
Eve  were  wont  to  do.    If  he  is  not  fond 
of  gardening  as  yet,  let  him  spend  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  session   in  the  Classical 
lecture-room  perusing  the  Bucolics  and 
Georgics  of  the  Mantuan  bard.    Or  if 
the  services  of  the  worthy  janitor  arc  not 
available,  we  would  suggest  that  the  plan 
adopted  at  the  Missouri  State  University 
should  be  followed.    There  "the  Fresh- 
men, numbering  49  (including  17  girls,) 
are  trained   in    horticulture   and  tree 
planting.    Last  spring  they  set  out  no 
less  than  20,000  grape  cuttings,  the  girls 
taking  their  fair  share  in  the  work.  "  The 
Freshmen  this  year  are  unusually  strong, 
md  great  in  their  prowess  at  foot  ball  ; 
is  spring  draws  on  let  the  learned  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  of  Natural  History  lead 
them  forth  te  delve  and  plant,  and  speed* 


ily  a  well-ordered  garden  will  ap[>ear,  a 
credit  to  the  laborers,  a  thing  of  beauty, 
and  a  joy  for  ever. 

2nd.  The  calendar  says,  "TheMusenrn — 
the  miner alogical  and  pala;ontological  col- 
lections are  extensive  and  valuable."  So 
far  the  prospect  is  bright,  but  when  the 
cha.ice  visitor  gazes  about  for  collections 
representing  the  oi  her  branches  of  natu- 
ral history,  or  for  collections  of  art  and 
manufactures,  of  archaeological  or  ethno- 
logical remains,  he  looks  around  him  al- 
most in  vain.  We  know  well  that  th» 
sad  state  of  things  is  owing  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  want  of  funds,  and  we  see  that 
"friendly  services  towards  the  furnishing 
md  enlargement  of  the  Museum  are  so- 
licited ;"  but  still  the  deficiency  might  be 
to  a  great  extent  quickly  and  inexpen- 
iively  remedied,  and  one  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary adjuncts  supplied  to  an  institu- 
tion whose  object  is  to  furnish  a  libtral 
education  to  the  rising  generation.  Th« 
expense  of  establishing  a  cabinet  of  Natu- 
ral History  would  not  be  great — in  fact, 
all  that  the  College  need  do  is  to  supply 
eases  for  the  reception  of  the  specimens. 
Enthusiasm  in  anything,  but  particularly 
in  matters  of  science,  is  very  eontagious  ; 
let  the  popularjprofessor  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry kindle  a  little  of  it  among  his  stu- 
dents, and  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of 
collecting  zoological,  botanical  and  min- 
eralogical  specimens  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
great  abundance,  for  the  museum  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  One  class  might  be  in- 
duced to  vie  with  another  in  thus  leading 
a  permanent  mark  of  their  presence  be- 
hind them,  instead  of  a  small-sized  pho- 
tographic group  clinging  to  the  walls  of 
the  Hall.  One  student  might  devote  him- 
self to  ornithological,  another  to  ichthy- 
ological,  another  to  entomological,  another 
to  zoological  collecting,  and  so  on.  Will' 
not  the  students  of  Queen's  tiy,  and  when 
they  return  after  another  vacancy  see 
that  they  return  not  empty  handed  !  Not 
only  might  this  department  be  increased, 
but  all  others,  for  everything  is  welcom- 
ed in  a  museum,  and  everyone  has  some- 
thing to  give.  In  the  old  world  one  finds 
collections  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  — 
why  not  m  this  ?  hnmo  sum;  humani  ni- 
hil a  me  alienum  puto,  shuuld  be'thein- 
ward  remark  of  everyone  who  enters  a  mu- 
seum: Frederick  the  Great  made  a  col- 
lection of  fifteen  hundred  snuff-boxes,  and 
|  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  num- 
bers of  them  and  of  antique  and  fancy 
watches  are  to  be  seen.  One  English- 
man and  a  member  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety made  a  collection  of  ropes  used  in 
hanging  criminals,  attaching  to  each  a 
memoir  oi  the  subject  and  tho  last  dying 
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speech  or  confession.  A  collector  of  walk- 
ing sticks,  attracted  attention  by  flying 
with  a  stick  in  each  hand.  Collections 
of  rugs,  hats,  caps  and  head  dresses  af- 
ford great  aid  to  historical  studies.  A 
collection  of  buttons  was  exhibited  at  the 
University  of  Ghent  in  1845,  and  proved 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Manners  and  Art— these  wera  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  set  in  steel,  in  sil 
ver,  in  gold  and  in  costliest  jewels.  A 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  possesses  a  most  curi- 
ous lot  of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers, going 
back  to  the  year  721  ;  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  its  Museum  preserves 
several  famous  specimens  of  these  useful 
coverings  of  the  pedal  extremities.  Pos- 
tage stamps,  autographs,  and  divers 
other  things  might  be  mentioned  ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  intimate  the 
contributions  that  might  be  made  to- 
wards the  Museum  ;  and  then  when  all 
these  things,  or  a  fair  share  of  them  are 
given,  the  authorities  might  give  the 
general  public  a  free  access  to  the  Mus- 
eum. 

3rd  — "  The  Library  contains  over 
9,000  volumes.  All  registered  students 
are  entitled  to  the  use  of  it,  subject  to 
By-laws."  Thus  speaks  the  Calender. 
The  By-laws  we  believe  also  give  gradu 
ates  the  privilege  of  using  the  Library, 
but  upon  conditions  which  amount  to  a 
total  prohibition,  viz:  the  deposit  of  $5 
and  the  annual  payment  of  $4.  We  be- 
lieve not  a  single  graduate  has  ever  taken 
out  a  book  on  these  terms.  We  would, 
therefore,  suggest  the  propriety  of  some 
radical  alterations  in  these  by-laws,  for 
we  fail  to  see  the  use  of  havinsr  9, 03D 
volumes  becoming  musty  and  dusty  upon 
college  shelvas,  when  by  circulating  them 
among  the  graduates  and  the  veople  of 
Kingston,  knowledge  would  be  increased, 
tastes  elevated,  science  studied,  and  lit- 
erature cultivated.  As  we  are  treading 
on  delicate  ground  we  will  say  u»  more  on 
this  topic,  but  pass  on  to  number 

4.  Although  Amherst  College,  in  New 
England,  is  only  half  a  century  old,  yet 
its  graduating  classes  have  aire  idy  foun  T 
ed  eleven  scholarships.  Cannot,  wiil  not 
the  Alumni  of  Q  lean's  d  >  something  in 
this  way  to  show  at  once  their  devotion 
to  their  A. Ima  Mater  and  their  desiie  to 
promote  learning? 

5th.  If  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
increase  the  number  of  chairs  in  the  Arts 
department,  c  >uld  not  one  or  two  teachers 
be  obtained  (a?  has  been  done  in  the  Di 
vinity  Hall)  to  lecture  in  particular: 
br  inches  of  the  subjects  already  taught  >. 
Surely  the  professor  of  classics  must  leav* 
some  points  untouched,  the  Professor  of 


History  and  English  Literature  cannot 
fully  dilate  on  the  history  of  every  nation 
and  people,  or  the  whole  realm  of  the  liter- 
ature of  Eng.and,  and  the  Professor  of 
Natural  History  must,  without  doubt, 
pass  hurriedly  over  some  portions  of  his 
subject :  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  be 
otherwise,  considering  the  limited  time  at 
the  disposal  of  each.  Surely  then  it  would 
be  wise,  and  it  would  be  possible,  to  ob- 
tain the  services,  each  session,  of  one  or 
two  of  the  numerous  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
special  topics.  This  has  already  been  tried, 
but  because  when  tried  it  failed,  it  is  no 
reason  that  it  would  again  fail  if  again 
tried. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  valuable 
and  interesting  collection  of  articles  made 
by,  and  in  use  among,  the  Hare  Indians, 
inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mac- 
kenzie River,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  our  University  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Hamilton,  Inspecting  Chief  Factor 
of  the  Hi'dson  Bay  Company's  Service. 
The  collection  consists  of  a  woman's  dress, 
pair  of  leggiug3,  richly  ornamented  belt, 
work-bag,  moss  bag  for  carrying  the 
papoose,  moccasins,  kettle,  apparently 
of  grass,  in  which  the  meat  cut  into  thin 
stripes  was  cooked  by  the  introduction  of 
heated  stones,  and  a  game-bag.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  same  gentleman  intends 
to  procure  and  present  to  the  Museum 
specimens  of  Esquimaux  curiosities. 

MUSIC. 

The  Glee  Club  of  Queen's  College  has 
quite  recently  made  an  interesting,  and 
carta  inly,  a  novel  addition  to  the  furnit- 
ure of  their  Alma,  Mater.  Our  readers, 
we  fear  would  bs  unable  for  a  long  time 
to  guess  what  it  is  ;  so  we  will  tell  them 
at  once  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  Organ  to  aid  in  discoursing  the 
music  of  the  spheres  when  the  Student 
vocals  are  put  in  requisition.  The  Club 
has  now  been  in  existence  for  a  number 
of  years  ;  and  whenever  it3  services  haw 
been  required,  they  were  not  slow  in  br- 
ing granted,  n<>r  when  rendered  were  the.\ 
Wanting  in  success.  The  club  lends  its 
aid  at  the  entertainments  of  the  Alma 
M  iter,  Elocution,  and  Missionary  Socie- 
ties. 

The  Music tl  Doctor  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  Robert  John  Craig,  B.A.,  a  senior 
Theouogue. 

— The  new  edition  of  the  Encycloped- 
:a  Britannic*,  now  in  the    course  of  pre 

>aration,  will,  it  is  said,  ce*t  ths  put- 
lishers  81 ,000,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FOOT-BALL 

(7b  the  Queen's  Col'ege  Journal.) 
The  good  old  Rugby  game  is  very  po- 
pular here.  It  is  played  in  its  perfection, 
and  Princeton  "Foot-ball  twenty"  are 
champions.  We  were  very  glad  to  see 
that  Queen's  College  has  introduced  the 
game  to  her  sons.  There  are  no  men  in 
the  world  who  can  display  a  better  pro- 
portioned and  developed  physique  than 
those  men  who  come  from  the  English 
and  Scotch  Universities,  and  foot-ball  has 
by  no  means  a  srnaU  part  to  play  in  pro- 
ducing that  much  decired  effect. 

Some  time  ago  Princeton  had  a  contest 
with  the  renowned  Yale.  Yale  had  pre- 
viously sent  her  base  ball  nine  down  and 
got  them  badly  beaten,  and  she  hoped  to 
make  up  for  it  by  coming  off  victorious 
in  the  foot  ball  contest.  After  a  pleasant 
sail  on  the  "Elm  City"  the  "Piinceton 
twenty"   arrived  at  old   Classic  New 

Haven,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  hearty 
and  polite  sons  of  Yale.  All  places  of 
interest  were  pointed  out  to  us,  and  the 
morning  of  Saturday  was  truly  one  of 
great  interest  and  enjoyment.  But  the 
struggle  was  at  hand,  and  after  partaking 
of  a  light  repast  we  retired  to  our  dressr 
ing  room,  and  shortly  emerged  each  with 
an  "orange"  (Princeton  coior)  blossom, 
so  to  speak,  adornint*  his  left  breast,  and 
a  Princeton  cap  upon  his  head.  We  say 
each,  bu'  there  was  a  "red,  white  and 
blue,"  quite  conspicuous— it  was  a  "fac 
simile"  of  those  got  up  at  Queen's  last 
session,  indeed,  it  was  one  of  them.  It 
J  was  a  capital  sight  and  it  adorned  the 
head  of  an  ex-student  of  Queen's. 

Quite  a  princely  appearance  I  assure 
jou  !  We  were  conveyed  to  the  battle  (!) 
held  by  a  "coach  and  four,"  and 

"We  were  so  very  jolly  oh" 
whatever  might  result.  The  grounds 
were  in  perfect  order.  Hamilton  Park  is 
<  fine  place  to  play  on.  The  Yale  Record 
»aid,  in  describing  the  scene,  that  the 
gentlemen  in  Ulsters,  meaning  her  own 
'.wenty,  presented  a  striking  appearance. 

Iowever  they  appeared  h 'forehand,  Via 
;ertain  they  were  quite  striking  after  the 
contest  began.  I  will  omit  the  names 
of  the  players;  suffice  it  to  say  there  ware 
two  Canadians  on  the  Princeton  twenty, 
one  of  them  a  former  member  of  Queen's, 
and  the  other  of  Knox  College,  Toronto. 
Of  the  four  men  especially  mentioned  in 
the  \  ale  account,  one  is  a  in  amber  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society. 

(To  be  Continued  in  eur  next  i*sut. 
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fy\\t jiate  institute, 

ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 

THE   SCHOOL  i8  fully  equipp  x  i* 
every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

SEVENTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

have  been  held  by  ex-pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
few  resident  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whoBe  lessons  particular  care  is  gi  ven  hy 
a  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied . 

JS&r-  Circulars,  containing  Terms,  tLc, 
tent  cm  application. 

SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A., 

Oct.  15, 1873.  Hkad  Mastek. 


New  Boot  &  Shoe  Store. 

MACNEE  &  WADDELl.'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

ami  WMMBMB 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 


fc 


rRINCESS  STREE* 


Oct.  15th,  1873. 


E.  STACEY, 

BOOKSELLEE, 

STATIONERS'  HALL, 

82  KINGJ3TREET,  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1373-74 

If  not  in  stock  procured  to  order. 

NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
every  description.  Miscellaneous  Books 
and  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  most 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
ceived by  the  earliest  packets. 

AT  E.  STAGEY'8, 

Book,  Music,  and  News  Depot. 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 


PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,  &c, 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  &c. 
fs&~  The  works  carefully  superintended 


Chatterbox  for  1873. 
Little  Folks  for  1873. 
Our  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
The  Adviser  for  1873. 
Sunday  Magazine  for  1873. 
Child's  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
Children's  Treasure. 
Infants'  Delight. 

tOM  for  1874. 

Every  i  ay'fl  Ai    ia)  for  1874. 

Routleilge'a  Chilsttnas  Annual  for  1874. 

Collin's  Olobe  Dictionary,  759  pages,  Il- 
lustrated, Price  only  75  cents. 

New  Dictionary  of  Derivations-  30cta. 

New  Dictionary  of  Synonyms — 30cts. 

The  International  Atlas. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  Students'  Atks  of  CI  assical  Ge^j- 
graphy . 

The  Collegiate  Atlas,  very  complete. 
New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Music  Books  for  Presents. 
Thousands  of  New  Toy  &  Picture  Books. 
Family  and  Pocket  Bibles. 
Prayer,  Hymn  and  Psalm  Books. 
Lai'ge  assortment  of  Church  Services. 
The  Poets  in  Cloth,  Morocco  &  Imitation 

Ivory. 
Autograph  Albums. 
Photograph  Albums. 

And  Fancy  Goods  and  Stationary  suit- 
able lor  holiday  gifts,  at 

Henderson's  Bookstore 

Princess  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK, 


New  and  Fashionable  Goods 

—AT— 

LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 
THOS.  SEALE, 

(Successor  to  John  Lhintmr,) 


PROCESS  STREET, 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fall  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
mens'  Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  made  for 
cash. 

ciZrTweigIt 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
In  every  variety  of  stvle  and  quality, 

74  Wellington^.,  -  '-  KINGSTON. 

HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PAKI3  CONFORMATECR. 

jifS-First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibitic  ns  heldin  King- 
ston in  1859,  1863,  *r»dl867, 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  &  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES : 

Black  Mantle"Velvets, 
Black  Gro=»  Grain  .Silk, 
Colored  Gros  GrainSilks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Guipurs  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Gioves. 

SEAL  CLOA  KINGS, 
Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 

Mourning  Goods.  ' 

Black  Super  Broadcloths. 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods. 
Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths. 
&3-A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment. 

WILLIAM  MAY9 

Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 

^•Student's  Goicvs,    Clergymen's,  and 
Graduates  Gouns  arid  Hoods 
Made  to  Order. 

A  LAEGE  STOCK  of  Gentlemens' 
Starts  and  Underclothing, 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 


F 


PROFESSIONAL. 

OR  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 
every  description  of 

ItFote;  Books, 

And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  and 
Stationery,  The  Cheapest  and  Best  Place  ;» 

the  City  is  at 

THE  , CITY  BOOK  STORE. 

Thos.  McAuley  &  €o. 
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AMERICA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

All  hail  !  thou  noble  land, 
Our  fathers'  native  soli ! 
Oh  stretch  thy  mighty  hand. 
Gigantic  grown  by  toil, 
O  er  the  vast  Atlantic  wave  to  our  shore, 
For  thou,  with  magic  might, 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phoebus  travels  bright 

The  world  o'er. 
The  genius  of  our  clime, 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep,  . 
Shall  hail  the  groat  sublime  ; 
While  the  Britons  of  the  deep 
With  their  conchs  the  kindred  league  shall 
proclaim, 
Then  let  the  world  combine — 
O'er  the  main  our  naval  line, 
Like  the  milky-way  shall  shine, 
Bright  in  fame  ! 
Though  ages  long  have  passed 

Since  our  fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 
O'er  untravelled  seas  to  roam, — 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins  ! 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame, 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains? 
While  the  language  free  and  bold 
Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  our  Milton  told 

How  the  vault  of  heaven  rung. 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  the  host ; 
While  this,  with  reverence  meet, 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 

Round  our  coast ! 
While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul, 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, 
Between  let  ocean  roll, 
.Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  sun  : 
Yet,  still,  from  either  beach, 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach 
MW«  audible  than  speech, 

"  Wfl  wo  one  I" 

-  ■  AIjL3TO>t, 


ACADEMICAL  MOTES. 

In  out  last  issue  we  gave  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  course  pursued  in  tho  classes 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  explain,  with  more 
definiteness  than  is  done  in  the 'Calendar,' 
he  nature  of  the  teaching  given  in  Phil- 
osophy proper,  which  comprehends  the 
three  co-ordinate  subjects  of  Logic,  Meta- 
physics and  Ethics.  These  branches  of 
knowledge  are  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  and  naturally  follow  the  order 
in  which  they  have  just  been  stated. 
Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  should  be  taught  in  successive  ses- 
sions in  this  natural  order. 

The  first  subject  to  which  the  student 
of  philosophy  turns  his  attention  is  Logic. 
This  science  divides  itself  into  two  parts  : 
First,  Formal  logic,  and  second,  Applied 
or  Inductive  logic.  The  text-book  for  the 
former  is  Whately's  Elements  of  Logic. 
This  book  is  the  best,  probably,  that  can 
be  obtained  for  teaching  purposes,  al- 
though it  is  wrong  upon  many  points,  and 
contains  none  of  the  recent  improvements 
introduced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
others.  But  while  Hamilton's  "Lectures 
on  Logic''  is  full  of  freshness  and  origin- 
ality, it  is  too  long  and  learned  (not  to  say 
pedantic)  for  those  who  have  but  a  limit- 
ed time  to  spare;  and  altho'  Thomson's 
outline!  of  the  laws  of  thought,  as  well  as 
J.  S.  Mill's  and  others  Logic  are  more  ad- 
vanced than  Whatley,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficeutly  simple  for  academical  purposes. 
Thus  we  are  thrown  bade  upon  Whately. 
This  however  is  not  so  great  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be. 
For  it  affords  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  Whately's  emirs  and  kuperfwtion^ 


and  thus  throwing  fresh  light  upon  the 
subject  by  contrast,  and  of  giving  at  the 
same  time  some  idea  of  the  historical  pro- 
gress of  the  science.  What  we  have  said 
applies  only  to  formal  Logic  ;  and  we  must 
state  that  it  is  so  called  because  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  actual  truth  of  anything, 
but  merely  shews,  that  if  certain  things 
are  granted,  certain  otheis  must  follow. 
Thought  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  has 
infallible  laws  by  which  it  conceives,  or 
judges  or  reasons  ;  and  Logic  states  what 
those  laws  are,  and  thus  tends  to  promote 
correct  reasoning.  As,  however,  people 
fall  unwittingly  into  certain  false  ways  of 
thinking,  another  task  which  this  science 
has  to  undertake  is  to  classify  those  false 
ways,  so  that  we  may  be  on  our  guard 
against  them.  Hence  every  Lo^ic  con- 
tains a  list  of  "fallacies"  in  reasoning. 
Inductive  logic,  again,  applies  the  laws 
described  by  formal  logic  to  all  cases  in 
which  the  discovery  of  real  truth  is  sought, 
and  also  lays  down  the  particular  method 
by  which  the  law3  of  nature  are  unveiled. 
It  deals  with  the  different  modes  in  which 
discoveries  may  be  made  or  verified,  and 
hence  it  has  special  rules  of  its  own,  which 
are  simply  generalizations  of  the  method 
adopted  by  scientific  discoverers. 

Logic  is  a  fit  introduction  to  Metaphysics, 
as,  besides  supplying  the  student  with  the 
laws  of  reasoning,  and  with  the  rules  by 
which  false  reasoning  may  be  discovered, 
it  enables  him  to  think  abstractly.  With- 
out this  last  power  no  progress  can  be 
made  in  Metaphysics.  For  this  science, 
along  with,  but  more  than,  other  sciences 
demands  the  power  of  wide  generalization. 
It  may  be  said  to  be,  in  fact,  the  ultimate 
generalization  of  the  whole  universe,  of 
matter  »nd  mind  in  r*l«ti»n  to  each  other. 
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This  is  the  aim  of  Metaphysics,  but  as  it 
admits  of  no  assumptions,  it  can  take 
nothing  for  granted,  and  hence  begins 
with  CI)  man,  as  a  living  being,  or 
animal.  This  is  sliown  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  difference  between  man  as 
a  conscious  being,  and  man  as  an  ani- 
mal. Here  such  abnormal  states  as  sleep, 
dreaming,  madness,  &c.  are  considered  in 
their  relation  to  consciousness.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  part  of  Metaphysics,  a 
statement  and  criticism  of  the  materialis- 
tic theories  of  our  time, — Darwin's,  Her- 
bert Spencer's,  and  Huxley's — ismadefrom 
a  philosophical  point  of  view.  (2)  As  a  con- 
necting link  between  this  consideration 
of  man  as  a  living  being,  and  man  as  con- 
scious, there  is  given  a  historical  sum- 
mary of  the  different  modes  of  thought 
thro'  which  mankind  have  unconsciously 
passed,  in  their  progress  from  the  earliest 
form  of  thought  —sensuous  apprehension 
I — through  definite  observation,  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  reflection  or  understanding.  As 
philosophical  descriptions  of  these  stages, 
are  brought  forward  the  systems  of  Ber- 
kely,  Hume  and  Kant.  (3)  We  have  how- 
ever to  examine  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  race,  and  this  is  the  object  ot  Psych- 
ology. Here  the  various  modes  of  thought, 
—  in  general,  peception,  representation 
and  pure  thought  — which  are  advances 
both  in  the  order  of  time  and,  of  though^ 
a'tho'  many  never  attain  to  •the  last,  are 
stated  in  detail. 

(4)  The  last  division  is  that  of  Metaphy- 
sics proper.  Here  the  question  is,  not,  as  ' 
in  Psychology,    How  does  consciousness 
arrive  at  truth  ?  But  what  is  the  absolute 
truth  in  regard  to  man  and  the  world  ]  j 
We  have  partially  answered  the*  question  j 
of  Metaphysics  when  we  have  shewn  what 
is  the  highest  form  of  thought.    We  have 
simply  to  exercise  pure  thought,  and  ab- 
solute truth  will  be  the  resuljt.    As  this, 
however,  is  a  vexeda  qaastio,  we  have  not 
space  for  further'details.    We,  shall  only 
add  that  the  work  of  this  class  includes  a 
review  of  Ancient  systems  of  philosophy 
from  the  Sophists  to  the  Stoics. 

Metaphysics  is  the  ground-work  on  which 
Ethics  is  reared,  and  is  therefore  its  ne- 
cessary precursor.  The  great  question  of 
Ethics  is  to  find  out,  by  the  strictest  phil- 
osophizing, what  is  the  true  idea  of  Free- 
dom, as  this'  question  ultimately  becomes, 
What  is  Reason,  (man's  highest  nature)? 
The  lectures  begin  by  showing  (1)  how  Ap- 
petite is  transformed  into  desire,  and  the 
latter  into  passion  :  while  the  negative  of 
passion  gives  the  negative  side  of  moral- 
ity :  how,  in  short,  reason  is  unconsiously 
present  in  all  these  forois,  altho'  as  yet 


the  highest  form  in  which  it  ha*  shown 
itself  is  as  the  negative  of  passion.  (2)  In 
illustration  of  these  stages,  critical 
sketches  are  given  of  the  chief  English 
Moralists,  from  Hobbes  to  Dugald  Stuart. 
Kant  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  merely 
negative  side  of  Morality,  and  his  system 
in  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause he  assumes,  in  his  "categorical  im- 
perative," the  state  of  society  as  it  now  is 
without  enquiry.  Here  aiso  the  much  de- 
bated question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  is 
stated,  and  the  mistake  on  both  sides 
pointed  out.  (3)  The  next  question  refers  to 
the  notion  of  Rights,  which  has  an  integ- 
ral connection  with  Will,  Freedom  or 
Morality.  We  must  consider  morality  in 
connection  with  the  notion  of  Rights. 
(4)  Next  we  have  to  s-xamine  custom,  or  the 
arts  of  man  as  affected  by  the  influences 
surrounding  him,  and  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  We  thiiB  corne  to  discuss  the  re- 
lation of  one  member  of  a  family  to  the 
other,  of  one  citizen  to  the  rest,  and  of  a 
people  te  their  country. 

THOUCHTS  ON  CIVILIZATION. 

The  philosophical  part  of  history  is 
the  relation  of  events  to  each  other, 
their  causes  and  effects,  and  the  bond  of 
union  which  connects  them.  Civilization 
may  be  said  to  be  the  '  great  fact  of 
history,  but  it  is  comparatively  hidden 
and  obscure.  In  order  to  obtain  a  true 
conception  of  what  civilization  is,  it  is 
necessary  to  unravel  and  separate  it  from 
the  other  facts  and  essential  elements  of 
history  with  which  it  is  interwoven.  In 
this  inquiry  we  set  out  with  the  idea 
that  civilization  is  the  universal  destiny 
of  the  human  race,  that  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age,  and  will  go  on 
advancing  in  the  future,  continually  ex- 
panding and  becoming  more  definite. 
It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  all  the 
facts  and  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
history,  the  general  treasury  in  which  all 
the  powers  that  maintain  the  existence  of 
a  nation  are  assembled.  Some  of  these 
powers  may  be  the  very  opposite  of  what 
we  would  consider  advantageous  to  civi- 
lization, anarchy  and  dospotism,  for  in- 
stance, but  these  are  all  thrown  into  the 
common  recoptacle,  and  worked  up  with 
others  for  the  one  great  purpose,  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  race. 

The  term  civilization,  has  been  used 
for  a  long  period  with  different  meanings 
in  different  countries.  Some  of  these 
meanings  are  clear  and  obvious,  while 
others  are  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
difficult  to  bo  apprehended.     It  is  not 


easy  to  give  a  definition  of  civilization 
which  will  be  generally  understood.  Let 
us  suppose  a  people  enjoying  all  the 
external  comforts  of  life,  their  burdens 
are  light,  justice  is  dealt  out  to  them 
with  an  impartial  and  equitable  hand, 
and  all  this  without  any  special  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  people  themselves,  while 
at  the  same  time  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  restrained  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  This  at  first 
sight  might  seem  to  be  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilization,  but  as  we  look  more  closely 
into  it,  wo  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it 
is  but  a  few  steps  removed  from  barbarism 
as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned.  Such 
circumstances  have  a  deteriorating  in- 
fluence on  the  human  race,  and  would 
soon  lead  them  into  a  state  of  effeminacy 
and  complete  dependence.  Evidently 
then  this  supposed  state  of  affairs  cannot 
be  taken  to  mean  civilization.  Again,  if 
we  take  a  nation  in  which  each  individual 
is  possessed  of  a  great  amount  of  liberty, 
but  a  nation  in  which  inequality  to  a 
large  extent  prevails,  a  state  in  which  the 
strong  succeed,  while  the  weak  perish, 
we  cannot  properly  apply  the  term  civili- 
zation in  describing  the  condition  of  that 
people.  The  nation  will  not  improve  as 
a  whole.  All  the  advancement  will  con- 
sistin  the  gratification  of  theselfish  aims  of 
the  powerful.  The  ona  class  may  rise  in 
a  certain  sense,  but  the  other  and  more 
numerous  one  will  sink  lower  and  lower, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  real,  vital  pro- 
gress of  the  nation,  but  a  gradual  dwind- 
ling away,  if  these  circumstances  con- 
tinue, till  it  is  absorbed  by  some  better 
organized  neighbour.  The  conclusion  to 
which  we  come  from  these  observations 
is,  that  the  leading  idea  involvtd  in 
civilization  is  that  of  progress-  pro- 
gress not  merely  of  one  particular  class, 
but  of  every  class  simultaneously,  a  pro- 
gress which  is  continuous,  and  in  which 
the  aim  ever  i3  the  higher  elevation  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  more  extensive  de- 
velopments of  the  moral  and  social  ele- 
ment of  society.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
however,  that  this  progress  is  merely  ex- 
ternal, or  that  it  refers  only  to  man's  out- 
ward relations  as  a  social  being.  Civili- 
zation includes  also  the  development  of 
the  internal  life  and  resources  of  man 
himself.  His  mind  unfolds  and  expands, 
ever  grasping  at  something  new.  His 
natural  genius,  impelled  by  a  vital  ac- 
tivity, exhibits  itself  in  works  of  Art,  in 
the  Sciences,  and  in  Literature  ;  and 
wherever  these  are  found,  we  recognize 
them  as  manifestations  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.    Wherever  the  internal 
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natur*  of  man  displays  itself,  there  it  is 
unanimously  proclaimed  that  civilization 
•lists.    If  we  examine  history,  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  civilization,  we 
will  not  fail  to  recognize  social  activity 
and  internal  development  to  be  the  prin^ 
eipal   causes  in  the  march  of  progress. 
Hence  we  see  that  civilisation  denotes 
the  progress  of  the  race  both  as  a  whole 
and  as  individuals,  in  outward  circum- 
stances and  also  |n  inward;  or  mental 
activity,    Tnis  leads  Us  its  observe  tfrat 
an  important  point  to  be  noticed  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  is  th«  ulti- 
mate, the  inseparable  connection  between 
the  advancement  of  internal  life  and  out- 
ward improvement;    The  more  the  inner 
man  is  developed  and  purified,  the'  better 
regulated  will  be  the  outward  life,  and  the 
more  fitted  will  man  become  to  progress 
Jfi  what  is  good  and  advantageous  to  the 
human  race.    External  l'mpreWftfent  will 
have  its  natural  effects  in  the  production 
of  means  and  opportunities  for  thefurther 
moral  or  internal  advancement  of  man, 
»•  that  the  inner  progress  assists  the  outer 
fed  vice  v#mk    The  two  are  complemen- 
tary of  one  another  ;  they  ganfwt  exist 
•part,  but  conjoined  they  produce  that 
state  of  society  which  we  call  civilization 
The  attainment  of  a  higher  civilization  is 
hastened  ty  the  inherent  desire  in  man 
to  communioate  to  others  any  new  ideas 
that  he  may  have,  or  any  change  that 
may  take  place  of  which  he  is  cognizant. 
Thus,  the  principles  of  improvement  are 
spread  among  the  human  race,  and  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  particular 
nations  or  tribes  are  making  only  an  im- 
perceptible progress,  if  any  at  all,  in  the 
present  day,  yet  we  can  say  that  man- 
kind as  a  whole  are  advancing,  that  every 
day  raises  them  a  little  higher,  and  brings 
them  nearer  and  nearer  that  state  in 
which  there  will  be  no  longer  any  need 
for   awords  and    spears,     when  these 
weapons  shall  be   beaten  into  plough- 
shares   and  priming-hooks,    and  men 
■hall  live  in  unity  and  peace  with  one 
another. 


REMINlS&fte  0}  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

OF  QUEEN^tfOLLfCE, 

In  the  early  days  of  Canada's  history, 
some  provision]  had  been  made  for  the 
support  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Colleges 
by  afi  appropriation  of  public  lands  ;  but 
even  after  a  Charter  had  been  obtained 
for  Kiti'/a  College  at  York,  there  was  for 
years  vofy  Jittfe  prospect  of  its  going  into 
operation.  The  exclude  rigMV  granted  JOT0,nto  and  came  to  Kingston,  travelling 
to  one  denomination  in  the  Chart*,  wore  by  d/*  8Ild  PllfctinS  UP  at  and 
rented  by  the  others  and  by  tho  Parlia-  ^endinS       *»7"  °n  the  way. 


had  not  been  largely  used.  The  City  of 
j  Kingston  sent  only  one  matriculant,  and 
he  had  been  under  private  training  by 
Mr.  Campbell  for  some  months.  Mr. 
George  B#k\  came  from  Perth,  one  day's 
journev  by  sleigh,  and  another  by  waggon. 
Messrs.  John  McKiffnon,  Angus  McColl, 
Thomas  Wardrope.  Robert  Wallace  and 
Lachlan  McPherson  hired  a  waggon  in 


The  students  of  McGill  University  are 
striving  for  a  Reading-Room,  whore  they 
may  pass  the  intervals  between  the  classes 
in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  manner. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  "Birds  of 
Montreal  and  its  vicinity  is  appearing  in 
the  McGill  College  "Univerairy  Gazette." 


Soma  original  poetry  and  rrthw  .-articles 
»re  unavoidably  l«ft  ,ov<u-  .fot  *j£utur« 


jutsu*. 


ment  of  Upper  Canada,    Various  amend- 
ments were  made  in  the  Cbsvrter-,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  the  c&op- 
erat  ion  of  other  denominations  :  a  pro- 
posal was  once  made  to  grant  £100^>er 
annum  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  a 
Theological  department  in  connection  with 
the  College.    This  as  we'll  &S  other  plans 
fell  through.    The  Methodist  body  estab- 
lished  the  Upper  Canada  Academy  at 
Cobourg  which  some  years  nfter  wards  was 
developed  into    victoria  College.  The 
Synod  were  about  to  estabiisli'  a  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  for  educating  their  own 
students  for  the  Ministry  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  be  trained  in  Arts,  &c.  in  King's 
College,    xfee  hope  of  the  early  opening 
of  that  Institution  was  faftg  deferred,  and 
was  becoming  even  more  shadowy,  when 
the  Synod  slowly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  insti- 
tute a  College  capable  of  furnishing,  a  full 
course  of  higiier  education,   and  that  a 
commencement  must  be  made  without  de- 
lay.   A  few  students  who  were  waiting 
were,  in  the  mean  time,  placed  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Rae  in  Hamilton.    The  work  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Commission  of  the 
Synod  of  Hamilton  in  November,  1839, 
followed  by  public  meetings  and  the  rais- 
ing of  subscriptions  in  various  places.  A 
provincial  Act  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained, but  this  was  afterwards  set  aside 
and  the  Royal  Charter  of  Queen's  College 
in  1841  took  its  place.  The  Colonial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
asked  to  appoint  a  Principal,  who  should 
be  also  Professor  of  Theology,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Liddell,  D.D.  was  chosen 
by  them.    The  Trustees  appointed  the 
Rev.  P.  C.  Campbell  of  Brockville,  now 
the  worthy  Principal  of  tho  Univorsity  of 
Aberdeen,  to  be  Professor  of  Classics. 
Public  notice  was  given  that  the  College 
would  open  on  the  7th  of  March,  184a  for 
a  partial  Session.    Does  the  reader  sup- 
pose that  now  the  students  began  to  pour 
in?-  The  stream  indeed  was  a  small  one. 
The  facilities  for  obtaining  a  classical  edu- 
cation had  been  yery  few,  and  «V8B  these 


The  opening  of  the  first  College  in  the 
Province  **as  a  great  event,  and  was  look- 
ed forward  to  yrith  deep  interest.  The 
j  The  eventful  day  arrived.    The  house  on 
Colbomff  street,  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Morloy,  which  had  been  rented  was  the 
place  of  meeting.    The  Senate,  formed 
pro.  tern,  of   the  Principal,  Professor 
Campbell  and  three  of  the  Trustees  re- 
ceived the  Students  and  a  number  oh  the 
citixsns  of  Kingston  :  the  Diyine  blessing 
was  invoked  ;  the  Principal  addressed  the 
Students  and  visitors,  and  then  the  ma- 
triculation took  place,  Eleven  names  were? 
inscribed,  namely  the  six  mentioned  above 
and  two,  Messrs.  Ross  from  Glengary, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mowat,  Kingston,  Mr.  Johm 
Bower,  Quebec,  and   a  Mr.  Faraham. 
Several  other  young  men  from  Quebec,, 
Kingston,  &c. ,  not  being  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  pass  the  Matricnlation  exam- 
ination, were  allowed  to  attend  the  Junior 
Latin  Class,   and  receive  some  private 
leaching  from  Mr.    Wardrope,  until  a 
preparatory  School  could  be  established. 
Some  rather  curious  ideas  as  to  what  a, 
College  is,  appear  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed in  these  early  days  ;  as  one  gentleman 
occupying  an  important  position  in  Kings- 
ton brought  his  young  hopeful  to  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  and  requested  him  to> 
make  tha  young  gentleman  a  good  Arith- 
meterian!  and  one  would-be-student  wish- 
ed to  know  if  hogging  was  practised  in 
College ! 

The  Principal's  duties  were  of  a  rather 
miscellaneous  nature  during  this  partial 
Session.  After  morning  prayers,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  hi3  class-room  with  the  Theo- 
logical Class,  consisting  of  Mr.  G.  Bell, 
who  had  the  standing  of  a  fifth  year's 
student.  At  10  o'clock  there  was  an  ac- 
cession of  the  third  year's  men,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  McKinnon,  McColl  and  Ward- 
rope for  Hebrew.  At  11  the  second  year's 
men  came  in,  Messrs.  McPherson,  W.  A. 
Ross,  and  WTallace,  and  an  hour  was  spent 
on  Natural  Philosophy.  From  1  to  3  the 
four^Senior  students  were  taught  Church 
{ContiuM*$  en.  th*  Sevtnth  Pag*.) 
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The  JOURNAL  is  issued  every  alternate 

Saturday  during  the  session  of  Queen's 
College,  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  ot  the  University. 

1  TERMS. 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  $0  50 
Single  copies,  each   0  05 

To  be  had  at  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  J. 

Henderson,  E.  Stacey  and  McAulay  & 

Co.  , 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  James 
J.  Craig,  Treasurer  Finance  Committee, 
and  jill  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  D.  B.  McTavish,  Secretary  Finance 
Committee,  Box  482,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Literary  contributions  are  to  bo  addressed 
to  Draw  er  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Anonymous  communications  can  re- 
ceive no  attention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  write  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates 
and  under-graduates  of  the  University  are 
requested  to  contribute  literarily  and 
liberally. 


His  only  desire  and  aim  was  the  "benefit  tions,  its  career  has  been  so  successful 
of  Queen's  College";  he  had  no  wish  to  that  it  may  well  be  reckoned  a  standing 
mislead  the  public,  or  place  facts  in  an  ■  part  of  the  University  ;  and  now,  when 
untrue,  or  even  an   unfair  light,  or  cast  |  the  pecuniary  difficulties,  which,  for  the 


tymm'fi  $AUp  §mxml 

KINGSTON,  JANUARY  31,  1874. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  a  para- 
graph in  our  last  issue  regarding  an 
LL.D.  of  Queen's  that  it  was  intended 
as  an  "electioneering"  squib.  We  utterly 
disclaim  the  imputation  while  at  the  same 
time  we  affirm  the  truth  of  our  statement. 
This  Journal  knows  no  party  in  the  state, 
but  records  with  pleasure  anything  relat- 
ing to  the  Graduates  or  Alumni  of  the 
University,  without  regard  to  political 
bias  or  ecclesiastical  creed. 


any  reflection  on  any  gentleman  connect 
ed  with  the  College,  least  of  all  on  the 
Professor  of  Natural  History  ;  he  has  no 
personal  wishes  to  gratify  by  strolling 
about  "labyrinthine  walks  and  winding 
avenues,"  nor  any  great  anxiety  about 
availing  himself  of  the  use  of  the  perish- 
able books  of  tho  '  library.  So  much  by 
way  of  an  apology  to  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor mentioned  in  the  obnoxious  arti- 
cle. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  add- 
ing that  we  consider  Professor  Dupuis 
unnecessarily  severe  ;  and  it  might  be 
shown  that  the  remarks  made  in  the 
"Suggestions"  as  to  the  ground  and  the 
j  heavy  tax  upon  graduates  obtaining 
books  from  the  library,  have  scarcely 
been  answered.  But  we  will  drop  the 
subject  as  we  deem  it  out  of  place  to 
argue  with  any  member  of  the  Senate, 
or  with  any  one  in  authority  in  the  Col- 
lege. 


THE  ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

The  election  of   the  office-bearers  of 
this  Society  takes  place  annually  on  the 
first  Friday  of  December     Tho  depart- 
ment of  Arts  in  Queen's  University,  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons  open  early  in  the  month  of  Octob- 
er, and  the  Theological  Hall  in  Novem- 
j  ber,  so  that  all  the  student  members  are 
]  afforded  an   opportunity  of  taking  part 
j  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  manage 
excitement  |  the  work  of  the  Society,   and  preside  at 
its  deliberations.    The  occasion  of  this 
annual  election  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  excitement.    The  proverbial 
buoyancy  of  student  spirit  is  easity  rous- 
ed to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  at  any 
time,  but  on  occasions  like  this  it  is  lia- 
ble to  carry  them  so  far  in  the  generous 
cuse  this  irregularity,  seeing  that  we  are  [  rivalry  and  contention  of  an  election  that 


We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for 
the  delay  in  publishing  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal  .  Political 
arid  political  business  so  engaged  tho  at- 
tention and  time  of  our  Printers,  that  the 
affairs  of  t,he  Journal  were  regarded  by 
them  as  only  of  secondary  importance. 
For  the  same  reason  the  present  issue 
will  probably  be  a  fev?  days  late  in  ap- 
pearing.   We  hope  our  readers  will  ex- 


dependent  on  others  for  our  printing. 
When  the  present  excitement  has  sub- 
sided, our  subscribers  may  expect  their 
papers  at  the  proper  time. 


It  will  be  seen  that  our  "suggestions 
for  the  Benefit  of  Queen's  College"  have 
already  borne  fruit,  but  unfortunately 
fruit  of  rather  a  bitter  character.  The 
Editor  who  is  responsible  for  the  article 
that  appeared  in  our  last  issue  under  the 
above  heading  regrets  that  any  remarks 
of  his  in  this  paper  should  necessitate  a 
yeply  from  any  member  of  the  Seu&te, 


their  own  good,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  Society  are  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked.  This  was  very  apparent 
during  tho  recent  contest.  New  feat- 
ures developed  themselves  in  supporting 
candidates,  and  in  pressing  their  claims 
to  the  offices  for  which  they  aspired, 
which  should  not  be  encouraged,  and 
which  if  persevered  in,  are  sure  to  oper- 
ate injuriously  on  the   best   interests  of 

the  Society,  and  defeat  the  purposes  for  j  ciety  owed  its  present 


past  few  yeats  embarrassed  our  Aim* 
Mater,  exist  no  longer,  and  when  a  splen- 
did career  is  opening  out,  and  the  fut- 
ure promises  a  rich  harvest  of  success, 
we  Bbould  enlarge  our  Society's  sphere 
of  usefulness,  conduct  its  operations  on  a 
more  comprehensive  plan,  make  its  in- 
fluence more  felt,  and  in  every  respect 
render  it  worthy  of  its  name. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Society  has  been  a  local  man,  » 
resident  of  Kingston.  The  Constitution 
requires  that  he  be  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  he  may  be  a  resident  of 
Kingston,  or  a  non-resident.  Either  is 
eligible  for  the  position,  and  the  present 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  the 
University,  was  elected  a  number  of  years 
ago  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Society 
though  he  was  not  then  Jiving  in  Kings- 
ton. More  recently,  however,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  elect  a  local  man, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  he  can  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  take  an 
active  part  in  its  operations.  We  do  not 
deny  that  this  practice  has  much  in  its 
favour,  especially  when  the  chief  officer 
is  active  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  Indeed,  we  readily  admit 
that  some  years  ago,  the  Society  at  one 
time  was  in  such  a  decrepit  state,  that 
only  for  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
infused  into  it  by  the  President 
— a  local  man,  and  at  present 
chief  officer — it  would  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist altogether.  We  are  willing  to  accord 
that  gentleman  all  the  credit  that  lie  de- 
serves, which  is  not  a  little,  and  recog- 
nize the  general  soundness  of  the  prac- 
tice above  referred  to;  but  we  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Society  and  the  University, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  former  was  founded,  to  vary 
the  practice,  and  occasionally,  at  least, 
elect  a  non-resident  graduate  as  presi- 
dent. 

1  his  question  was  submitted  by  a  few 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  Society  last 
fall,  aad  the  name  of  a  most  eligible  gen- 
tleman was  brought  forward,  but  the 
movement  obtained  so  little  favour 
among  some  of  the  senior,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  junior  students,  that  it  had  to  be 
abandoned.  They  hold  that  if  the  So- 
prosperity  to  the 


which  it  was  designed. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  has  been  so 
Jons  established,  and  with  slight  excep* 


practice  adopted  of  late  years  of  filling 
its  first  office  with  a  lecal  man,  it  should 
be  continued.    To  make  their  opposition 
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the  more  formidable,  and  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  as  many  of  the  subordinate 
offices  as  possible,  the  junior  classes  uni- 
ted their  forces.  The  advocates  of  the 
proposed  change,  being  in  a  minority, 
were  of  course  unable  to  effect  it;  but  the 
way  has  been  partially  prepared  for  its 
adoption  at  some  future  time.  Formerly, 
four  resident  and  two  non-resident  vice 
presidents  were  elected  annually.  Their 
duties,  we  presume,  were  quite  nominal. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  little  or  no  compe- 
tition for  these  offices,  and  the  successful 
candidates  were  often  but  ill-qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  chair,  should 
the  first  officer  be  absent.  At  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  the  constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety was  so  amended  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  vice  presidents  to  three— two 
resident  and  one  non-resident.  This  will 
be  the  means  of  adding  some  importance 
to  the  remaining  three,  and  bringing  for- 
ward candidates  who  will  be  competent  to 
discharge  efficiently  the  duties  of  the  first 
officer,  should  he  happen  to  be  a  non- 
resident, and  only  able  to  attend  on  state 
occasions. 

Now,  we  propose  to  show  that  the  So- 
ciety has  departed  from  the  original  in- 
tention of  its  founders,  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution,  and  that  the  change  which 
was  proposed  early  in  the  present  session 
would  in  reality  be  no  innovation,  but  a 
return  to  the  principles  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  In  the  constitution  it  is  stated 
that  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  : 

1.  To  preserve  the  attachment  of  the 
Alumni  to  the  University,  and  their  in- 
terest in  it  after  immediate  connection 
has  ceased. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  students  and  ex-students  of  the 
various  faculties. 

3.  To  cultivate  a  literary  and  scientific 
taste  among  the  students. 

4.  To  promote  the  general  interests  of 
the  University. 

5.  To  serve  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  students  and  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  University. " 

After  the  Alumni  have  left  the  halls  of 
the  University  their  immediate  connec- 
tion with  her  has  ceased.  But  their  at- 
tachment to  their  Alma  Mater,  to  which 
they  owe  so  much,  remains  strong  ;  and 
if  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  be 
needed,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the 
alacrity  with  -which  they  rallied  round 
her  when  her  energies  were  crippled,  and 
even  her  very  existence  endangered,  and 
to  the  liberality  with  which  they  swelled 
the  Endowment  Fund  which  wu  to  equip 


her  thoroughly  for  a  noble  and  national 
work,  and  render  her  independent  of  all 
capricious  aid. 

Now  the  first  object  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  is  to  preserve  this  attachment,  to 
keep  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  students 
and  graduates  of  former  years  a  love  for 
the  venerable  institution  in  which  they 
received  their  academic  training — those 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  and  those 
solid  attainments  which  make  the  sons  of 
Queen's  respected  in  whatever  quarter  of 
the  world  they  take  up  their  abode. 
Could  not  this  laudable  purpose  be  at- 
tained, in  some  degree  at  least,  by  recog- 
nizing non-resident  graduates  as  eligible 
for  the  Presidency  of  our  Society,  and 
electing  one  of  them  occasionally  to  that 
office  ?  They  would  thus  consider  them- 
selves more  closely  identified  with  their 
Alma  Mater  after  leaving  her  halls  than 
we  could  otherwise  expect.  Perhaps  it 
may  seem  to  some  that  we  are  unduly 
magnifying  the  importance  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  claiming  a  position  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  to  which  it  is  not 
fairly  entitled  ;  but  we  rest  our  position 
on  the  five  articles  of  the  Constitution 
above  quoted,  and  maintain  that  any 
graduate  of  Queen's  ought  to  deem  it  an 
honor  to  be  appointed  to  the  head  of  an 
Academic  Society  having  such  noble  and 
specific  purposes  in  view  as  ours.  In  an 
article  on  "Queen's  College  After  the 
Union,"  in  the  Journal  of  Nov.  22,  wo 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
greater  barrier  to  the  usefulness  and 
prosperity  of  our  University  in  tho  past, 
than  the  fact  that  when  a  man  had  once 
left  her  halls  he  was  practically  cut  off 
forever  from  having  any  connection  with 
her.  .  We  have  bestowed  some  thought  on 
the  subject  since,  and  are  only  more  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion.  If  our  readers 
wish  to  know  the  views  enunciated  at 
that  time  relative  to  this  subject,  we  refer 
them  to  the  above  article;  and  we  recom- 
mend all  ex-students  and  graduates  to 
re-peruse  it  in  connection  with  this  arti- 
cle. The  subject  is  deserving  of  serious 
consideration,  and  we  purpose  returning 
to  it  again.  But  it  remains  with  tho  pro- 
sent  students  of  Queen's  to  tako  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  and  inaugurate 
a  system  which  shall  do  much  in  fostering 
among  the  Alumni  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  their  Alma  Mater.  If  they 
will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  Society  was  founded,  as 
embodied  in  the  above  five  articles,  thoy 
will  at  onco  be  convinced  that  there  has 
boon  too  exclusive  a  departure  from  the 


spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  what 
w;;s  intended  to  be  but  a  subordinate  part 
of  the  Society's  work,  has  been  elevated 
to  a  first  rank,  and  constituted  almost  tho 
only  object  to  which  any  attention  is 
paid.  We  are  far  from  under-rating  the 
importance  and  great  practical  utility  of 
cultivating  the  debating  and  elocutionary 
powers  of  the  students  —the  aim  which 
the  Society  seems  at  present  to  havo 
chiefly  in  view;  but  it  appears  to  us  that, 
without  at  all  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
this  work,  or  limiting  the  beneficial  re- 
sults which  flow  from  it,  the  influence  of 
the  Society  could  be  exteuded  and  made 
instrumental  in  widening  the  range  of  our 
University's  usefulness. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind  ;  and  should 
the.  views  here  advocated  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  members,  the  proposed 
change  might  be  carried  into  effect.  We 
would  ask  the  junior  members  to  give  the 
subject  a  liberal  consideration.  Their 
superior  numbers  may  determine  the  re- 
sult, and  put  it  in  their  power  to  be  tho 
patrons  of  wise  and  judicious  acts,  and 
leave  their  impress  on  the  history  of  tho 
Alma  Mater  Society. 


To  the  Editors  of  Queen's  College  Journal. 

Not  professing  to  be  a  critic,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  I  write  criticism  ;  but  upon 
reading  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
the  "  Suggestions  for  the  benefit  of 
Qneen's  College,"  and  reflecting  upon  the 
probable  influence  of  the  article  upon 
those  who  know  little  or  nothing  concern- 
ing the  true  position  of  the  Institution,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  needed  a 
reply;  and  as  reference  is  made  to  mo 
twice,  and  to  affairs  with  which  I  am 
more  or  less  immediately  connected  three 
times,  I  considered  that  the  duty  of  re- 
pjying  to  it  certaiidy  devolved  upon  me  if 
upon  any  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  intend  to  question  the  motive 
of  the  writer,  for  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  otherwise  than  a  good 
one;  but  I  think  that  there  are  state- 
ments in  the  "Suggestions"  which  would 
be  very  apt  to  mislead,  while  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  represent  things  as  they 
are,  but  rather  as  they  appear  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

The  author  of  the  "suggestions,"  in  re- 
ferring to  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
Professors'  residences,  says:  "There  was 
a  timo  when  the  beginning  of  a  botanical 
garden  was  there" — "now  year  after  year 
goes  by  and  no  change  appears  in  the 
dismal,  desolate  aspect  of  the  place"  t 
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conveying  the  idea  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  facta,  that  the  place  is  left  spon- 
taneously to  moulder  into  ruin  through 
the  inertness  of  those  who  should  Vie  most 
interested  in  it. 

The  facts  are  that  it  costs  money  to 
make  and  keep  such  grounds  as  a  tit  park 
for  the  Kingston  public,  and  Queen's 
College  hm-s  >mt  the  money  to  spare.  The 
Botanical  -garden  was  found  ta  be  an  ex- 
pensive -experiment,  furnishing  no  assist- 
*nc«   to  the  teaching  of  Botany,  since, 
when  most  needed,  that  is  in  the  winter 
season,  it  was  always  useless  as  far  as  fur- 
nishing flowers  was  concerned,  and  thus 
becoming  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
pleasant  promenade  for  the  citizens.  If 
the  money  which  was  laid  out  upon  the 
Botanical  garden  had  benw  expended  in 
building  a  proper  conservatory,  from 
which  plants  in  flower  might  be  obtained 
when  wanted  during  the  session,  the  Col- 
lege might  now  be  enjoying  the  advan- 
tage of  it.    So  that  the  mistake,  if  any,  is 
one  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  present. 
In  regard  to  the  grounds,  I  have  no  doubt 
itiat  the  College  authorities  will  beautify 
them  to  any  extent,  and  intersect  them 
•with  labyrinthine  walks  and  winding  ave- 
nues for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  if 
in  exchange  for  the  gratification  the  pub- 
lic will  furnish  the  money  wherewith  to 
effect  and  keep  up  such  improvements. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  students,  he 
says,  in  rather  a  ridiculous  humour,  "as 
spring  draws  on  let  the  loarned  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  Natural  H  istory  lead  them 
forth  to  delve  and  plant." 

The-  writer  seems  to  forget  two  things  : — 
first,  that  this  is  not  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  that  therefore  "delving"  and 
"planting"  are  not  in  the  curriculum,  and 
that  although  these  operations  might  fur- 
nish as  good  exercise  as  foot  ball  yet  they 
cannot  be  properly  classed  under  the  head 
of  manly  sports.  Secondly,  that  in  this 
portion  of  our  country  the  spring  does 
not  usually  do  much  in  the  drawing  on 
business  until  towards  the  latter  end  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May,  and  that 
Queen's  College  is  then  without  students. 

The  writer  then  goes  en  to  speak  of  the 
Museum  and  its  lack  of  objects  and  says  : 
— f  We  know  well  that  the  sad  state  of 
things  is  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
want  of  funds."  Would  he  kindly  ex- 
plain in  what  measure;  or  does  he  know 
all  in  regard  to  that  about  which  he  is 
speaking  ? 

But  let  us  see  the  facts  again.  The  in- 
come' of  Queen's  Colloge  is  barely  suf- 
ficient to  pay  its  professor*,  what  are  not 


by  any  means  adequate  salaries,  and  to  j 
meet  the  other  current  expenses  of  work-  j 
ing  the  Institution. 

In  the  Departments   of   Physic3  and 
Chemistry,   the  apparatus  funds  are  al- 
most; constantly  in  debt  to  the  respective 
Professors,  and  apparatus  is  certainly  a* 
necessary  as  a  well  stocked  Museum  ;  be- 
aides,  there  is  mw  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  staff  in  the  Museum  than  can  be  put 
upon  exhibition-,  60  that  what  we  want  at 
the  present  time  is,  not  so  much  a  collec- 
tion of  things  to  be  packed  away  in  draw- 
ers and  cases,  as  a  suitable  building  in 
which  to  exhibit  what  we  already  have  in 
poss*fftion.    If  the  writer  of  the  "Sugges- 
tions" can  indicate  any  practical  plan  by 
which  the  country  or  the  church  or  a  pri- 
vate individual  (for  we  are  hot  choice 
about  donors)  may  be  induced  lo  come 
forward  and  furnish  us  with  a  building, 
in  which  may  be  arranged  in  proper  order, 
our  growing  Library  and  our  now  half- 
buried  Museum,  we  will  certainly  give 
him  our  most  hearty  thanks. 

Give.  11s  room  to  display  what  Mot  have, 
and  we  will  st)On  fnrnish  yon  with  hun- 
dreds of  things  which  we  now  have  not. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  Library,  he 
says  :  "The  By-laws  we  believe  also  give 
graduates  the  privilege  of  using  the  Li- 
brary, but  upon  conditions  which  amount 
to  a  total  prohibition,  viz  ;  the  deposit  of 
$5  and  the  annual  payment  of  $4.  We 
believe  that  not  a  single  graduate  has 
ever  taken  out  a  book  upon  these  terms." 
What  are  the  facts  again  ? 
Graduates  are  charged  a  fee  of  only  S3 
instead  of  $4  for  the  use  of  the  Library, 
while  actual  students  pay  annually  $4  to 
the  Library  fund, in  what  is  usually  known 
as  the  Matriculation  Fee.  Books  are  per- 
ishable, and  in  some  hands  very  perish- 
able ;  and  as  they  become  old  and  worn 
•ut  they  must  be  replaced  by  new  ones 
out  of  the  Library  fund.  The  capabilities 
of  this  fund  are  never  very  great,  at  the 
best,  and  if  we  are  to  draw  upon  it  in 
order  to  replace  worn-out  books  while  it 
receives  no  return  from  readers,  its  capa- 
bilities would  soon  become  much  smaller. 

Moreover,  a  common  circulating 
Library,  furnishing  trashy  literature,  in 
the  form  of  cheap  yellow-covered  novels, 
will  not  fix  its  fee  at  less  than  $3  per  an- 
num ;  and  no  sane  man  can  expect  a 
University  to  supply  choice  books  upon 
the  highest  literature  and  science  of  the 
day  forja  smaller  sum. 

The  deposit  fee  of  $5  is  exacted  for  a 
purpose.  Before  this  security  was  re- 
quired books  often  disappeared ,  and  imij 


valuable  ones  never  reappeared ;  but  since 
the  deposit  has  been  %  sine  </>ta  nan  to 
borrowing,  not  a  sirujU  volume  has  been 
lost,  although  graduates  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  use  of  the  Library  by 
making  the  required  deposit.  1  know 
that  there  are  many  who  would  deal  just 
as  honestly  towards  the  Library  without  a 
deposit  fee  a*  with  one,  but  we  know 
from  experience,  that  some  would  not; 
and  would  it  not  seem  disingenuous  to 
make  an  exceptionable  By-Uw  ? 

kSlA  lastly,  if  any  gra-luate  or  other 
person  is  dissatisfied  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned conditions,  there  is  still  a  way  to 
the  Library.  The  gift  of  $50,  or  its  value 
in  books,  will  prove  a  magical  sesame  to 
open  the  Library  doors  without  annual  fee 
or  deposit, 

rloping  that  I  am  not  trespassing  tco 
far  upon  your  space,  I  remain  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

N.  F.  Dvruis. 

Kingston,  Jan.  31. 


FOOT-BALL 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 
The  Yale  twenty,  play  very  roughly. 
The  rules  adopted  by  the  late  Foot-Ball 
Convention  give  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning against  an  antagonist  but  must  not 
"hold"  or  "trip."  Yale  has  reduced 
"bunting"  to  a  science.  They  literally 
knocked  us  all  over  the  field  when  the 
game  commenced,  but  we  saw  through  it 
very  soon  and  began  to  play  their  own 
game.  Some  of  our  fellows  had  broad 
shoulders,  and  oh,  how  they  fell  before 
us ! 

"It  was  rough — mighty  rough  ; 

But  the  boys  they  stood  by, 

And  although  very  tough, 
That  little  game  proved  all  in  your  eye." 

After  one  hour  and  twenty-five  min- 
utes, about  as  hard  playing  as  we  ever 
had,  the  ball- was  kicked  in  front  of  our 
e  iemies  goal  ;  it  was  quickly  passed  to 
Princeton's  "  pea-nutter,"  who  by  a 
dexterous  blow  sent  it  flying  between  the 
posts.  The  other  games  followed  in  quick 
succession  in  favour  of  Princeton,  and 
after  our  peculiar  cheer  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Yale,  we  Pet  off  feeling 
highly  elated,  having  the  "first  College 
in  the  land."  Eleven  Englishmen 
came  over  lately,  wishing  to  play  the 
champions  of  the  U.  S.  Thinking  Y'ale 
wa3the  Champion  College  they  played  her 
and  got  beaten. 

Many  object  to  foot-ball  as  being  too 
rough  but  where  it  is  played  with  the 
skill  which  it  easily  admits  of,  it  becomes 
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truly  aristocratic,  and  serious  accidents 
very  seldom  occur.  When  we  take  into 
account  the  number  who  play  as  compared 
with  other  games — base-ball  for  instance 
— the  accidents  are  fewer  in  this  than 
any  other  game  played  in  Princeton. 
Let  there  be  sensible  rules  ;  let  them  be 
strictly  enforced  and  danger  is  greatly  de- 
creased. We.sincerely  wish  we  could  en- 
joy a  friendly  game  with  Queen's.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  of  her  victories  over  the 
city  and  hope  she  may  retain  her  reputa- 
tation.  We  suggest  that  in  preparation 
for  a  match  the  "twenty"  be  trained  by 
running  a  long  distance  slowly  and  at  an 
even  gait.  In  this  particular  Princeton 
showed  a  superiority  over  Yale.  She 
was,  in  one  sense  any  way,  more  windy. 
If  desired,  and  the  desire  be  indicated, 
we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  The  Jovrnal 
with  a  copy  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
late  Foot-Ball  Convention  held  at  New 
York  city. 

Jai. 

[The  "good  old  Rugby  game,"  it  w*uld 
seem,  is  no  less  popular  with  American 
Students  than  with  ourselves.  We  sin- 
cerely regret  that  the  Princeton  Club 
and  our  own  cannot  conveniently  play  a 
friendly  game  together,  as  we  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  "Red,  White  and 
Blue"  might  successfuly  dispute  the 
Championship.  We  notice  with  much 
pleasure  that  a  late  member  of  our  Foot- 
Ball  Club,  and  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Princeton  and  Yale,  and  received 
special  mention  for  his  excellent  and 
skilful  playing.  From  him  our  Princeton 
friends  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
material  that  Queen's  could  marshal  for 
the  fray.  Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  The  rules 
of  the  game  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Convention  which  our  correspondent  has 
kindly  consented  to  furnish,  will  be  grate- 
fully received,  and  published  in  The 
Journal. 

Ed.] 

Brisko  was  conversing  with  a  young 
lady  from  Vassar  the  other  eve.  She 
remarked  that  she  was  fond  of  Greek, 
and  added  that  Homer  was  her  favorite 
author.  When  Brisko  asked  her  what 
work  of  his  she  specially  admired,  she 
replied  :  "I  have  not  yet  read  his  JEneid, 
but  his  Idiocy  is  perfectly  sublime  !" — 
Williams  Review. 


On  Sunday,  the  25  ult,  the  Lennoxvillle 
High  School  wan  entirely-  destroyed  by 
fire  ;  the  boys  and  their  masters  were  all 
at  church.  » 


A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Canadian,  Illustrated  News,  catalogued 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  fair  sex 
in  the  piincipal  cities  of  the  Dominion, — 
but  proved  in  our  estimation  that  he  had 
only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the 
interesting  subject  to  which  he  addressed 
himself,  as  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
Ladies  of  Kingston.  We  have  seen  a 
great  part  of  the  Dominion,  and  are 
willing  to  stake  our  critical  reputation  on 
the  assertion,  that  the  fair  of  this  city 
show  a  combination  of  more  excellent 
traits  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
country  which  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Bell,  LL.D. ,  will  deliver 
a  lecture  on  Astronomy  in  the  City  Hall, 
to-morrow  evening. 

[Continued  from  the  Third  Page.) 
History.  Some  samples  of  readings  in  the 
Classical  department  are  yet  remembered 
among  some  rich  ones  that  are  forgotten. 
One  of  Homer's  heroes  who  "  at  home 
dwelt  in  a  house  by  the  way"  and  exer- 
cised hospitality  to  the  wayfarer,  was 
made  by  a  Student  to  "dwell  in  a  house 
on  the  way  home."  One  genius  reading 
Virgil,  ^Eneid,  vj.308,  translated  juvenes, 
the  youths,  impositi,  being  imposed  upon, 
rogis,  by  rogues: — which  led  the  Professor 
to  give  him  a  sharp  look  and  add  "—  I 
think  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  some 
rogues  this  morning."  This  was  about  as 
good  as  a  case  which  happened  at  another 
Institution  where  a  lad  was  preparing  his 
lesson  in  a  soliloquizing  style  :—  Sem- 
iramis,  Semiramis,  cinxit,  surrounded, 
urbam  altam,  the  lofty  city,  coctilibus 
muris, — well,  what  can  that  be  :  muris 
must  be  the  ablative  plural  of  mus,  with 
mice,  but  what  is  coctilibus?  "  Why, 
cock-tailed,  of  course,"  said  his  compan- 
ion. 

After  the  first  partial  Session  the  Col- 
lege removed  to  the  house  opposite  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  where  the  library  was 
arranged  and  prepared  for  use  when  the 
Second  Session  should  open.  The  teach- 
ing staff  had  the  addition  of  our  excellent 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Dr.  William- 
son. Long  may  he  live  and  flourish  !  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Sir  Richard 
Bonnycastle  walking  with  Professor  Camp- 
bell asked  where  the  University  was.  On 
the  building  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
observed  that  it  was  the  rumm.est  Univer- 
sity he  ever  saw  ! 

Note. —  The  following  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  Public  Notice  above  mentioned. 
The  original  from  which  this  copy  is  taken 
is  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Mackerras. 


NOTICE. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE, 

KINGSTON. 

IT  is  hereby  publicly  intimated  that  the 
first  Session  of  Quebu's  College  Kings- 
ton, will  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of 
March  next,  and  that  then  the  Professors 
who  have  been  appointed  will  begin  to 
teach  classes  for  the  following  branches  of 
Study  : 

LATIN  AJVD  GREEK, 

MATHEMATICS 

AND  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

LOGIC  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
Theology,  Church  History  and 
Oriental  Languages. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  those 
who,  for  some  time  past,  may  have  been 
expecting,  according  to  previous  announce- 
ments, an  earlier  opening  of  the  first  Ses- 
sion, and  which  has  been  prevented  by 
circumstances  over  which  neither  the 
Trustees  nor  the  Professors  have  had  any 
control,  will  lose  no  time,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  advertisement,  in  intimating 
their  intention  to  enrol  themselves  as 
Students.  Communications  from  Students 
or  their  friends  as  to  enrolment  may  be 
made  either  personally  or  in  writing, 
previous  to  the  day  of  commencement, 
to  Alexander  Pringle,  E^q.,  Secretary  to 
the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  Kings- 
ton, who  will  also  give  information  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  the  first  Session 
of  College. 

THOMAS  LIDDELL,  D.D., 
Principal. 

Kingston,  5th  January,  1842. 

PERSONALS. 

Robert  Douglass,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Port 
Elgin,  Ontario,  was  in  town  last  week. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Medical 
class  of  Queen's  University.  At  present 
he  is  taking  a  few  Holidays  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  appeared  to  en- 
joy himself  among  his  old  class-mates, 
of  whom  not  a  few  occupy  important  civic 
and  professional  positions  in  the  city. 
We  hope  the  tour  will  recuperate  his 
health,  and  enable  him  shortly  to  resume 
his  extensive  practice. 

Peter  MacGregor,  a  graduate  of  '66, 
and  late  Head-Master  of  the  Niagara 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  in  Almonte.  We  need 
scarcely  wish  him  success,  as  that  uni- 
formly attends  him. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  thn 
convalescence  of  John  I.  MacCraken, » 
member  of  the  graduating  class,  and  on« 
of  the  most  efficient  workers  on  our  staff, 
who  has  been  prostrated  by  a  severe  ill- 
ns8»  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
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ONE  OF  TJIE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 

THE   SCHOOL  i8  fully  equipped  in 
every  respect,  ami  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

SEVENTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

have  been  held  by  ex-pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  f»r  a 
few  resident  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whose  lesions  particular  care  is  given  by 
a  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  •where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied- 

Circulars,  containing  Terms,  etc., 
arnt  on  application. 

ISAMIJEI  WOODS,  M.A. 


CLARK  WRIGHT 


btter  M  Furrier* 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

§  jits,  (i'aps.  &  Juts, 

In  every  variety  of  style  and  quality, 

74  Wellington  St.,  -  -  KINGSTON. 

HEADS  FITTED  BY  APAKIS  CONFORMATEUK. 

^^"First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibitions  heldin  King- 
ston in  1859,  1863,  andl867. 


BOOKSELLER, 

STATI0NE2S'  HALL, 

82  KING J5TREET.  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1873-74 

If  not  in  stock  procured  to  order. 
NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
every  description.  Miscellaneous  BookR 
and  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  most 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
ceived bv  the  earliest  packets. 

AT  E.  STACEY'S, 

Book,  Music,  and  Nevis  Depot. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 


Chatterbox  for  187.'i. 
Litt'e  Folks  for  1873. 
Our  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
The  Advisor  for  1873. 
Sunday  Magazine  for  1873. 
Child's  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
Children's  Treasure. 
Infants'  Delight. 

Cassell'a  Ihyrni  ated  Almanac  for  1874. 

Every  Buy's  Annual  for  1874. 

Rontledge's  Christmas  Annual  for  1874. 

Collin's  Globe  Dictionary,  759  pages,  Il- 
lustrated, Price  only  75  cents. 

New  Dictionary  of  Derivations-  30cts. 

New  Dictionary  of  Synonyms— 30cts. 

The  International  Atlas. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo- 
graphy . 

New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Music  Books  for  Presents. 

Thousands  of  New  Toy  »fc  Picture  Books. 

Family  and  Pocket  Bibles. 

Prayer,  Hymn  and  Psalm  Books. 

Large  assortment,  of  Church  Services. 

The  Poets  in  Cloth,  Morocco  &  Imitation 
Ivory. 

Autograph  Albums. 

Photograph  Albums. 

And  Fancy  Goods  and  Stationary  suit- 
able for  holiday  gifts,  at 

Henderson's  Bookstore 

Princess  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK. 

New  and  Fashionable  Goods 

— AT— 

LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 
THOS.  SSALE, 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar,) 

PBKfCJESS  STKEET, 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fall  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
mens'  Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  made  for 
cash. 


New  Boot  &Shoe  Store. 

MACNEE  &  WAD  DELL'S  NEW  BUILDING. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  &  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES : 

Black  Mantle"Velvets, 
Black  Gros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gros  GrainSilks, 
Real  Irish  Poplin?, 
Black  Guipure  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Gloves 

SEAL  CLOAK  IN GS; 
Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Goods. 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gents  Furnishing  Goods, 
Ca  rpetsand  Oil  Cloths. 
Cj~A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,  &c, 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  &c. 
|Mh  In*  works  carefully  superintended 


In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

f  Wmwm  and  VAIiiSBB 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 

PRINCESS  STREET 
Oct.  10th,  1873. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment. 

WILLIAM  MAT, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 

yS-Stv.dtni 's  Govms,    Clergy  men's,  and 
Graduates  Gowns  and  Hoods 
Made  to  Order. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  of  Gentlemens' 
Shirts  and  Underclothing, 


ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 


PROFESSIONAL. 

FOR  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 
every  description  of 

RTote  Books, 

And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  and 
Stationery,  The  Clieapest  a>>d  Best  Place  in 
the  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE. 

Thos.  Mc  lu ley  &  Co. 


(Prh^d  fur   the  Proprietors,   at  tht 

I  BRITISH  WRTQ  OFFICE-) 


c^^SAPIENTIA  ET  DOCTRINA  STABILITAS. 


to 

•Id 
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"SO  HE  CIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP." 

PSALM  CXXVII.  2. 

"NtcUvts  somnos  Timor  ant  Cupido 

Sordidut  aufert." 
Horace  Od«e  II.  XVI.  IB. 

Come  gentle  power  ! 
Thou  Heaven-sent  Slumber,  let  me  woo  thy 

charms,  .   .  _  .... 

Blest  is  the  silence  of  thy  peaceful  bower, 
And  free  from  grief  and  ill,  and  false  alarms 
Of  fear  ! 

Nor  dismal  storms  that  through  the  midnight 
howl, 

Nor  sighs  are  heard,  nor  sounds  of  wailing 
woe  ; 

Nor  moral  plague  that  walks  in  darkness 
foul, 

Dares  to  approach  thy  coverlet  of  snow 
Anear. 

Full  many  a  thought 
We've  looked  in  vain  for  all  the  weary  day 
Comes  in  thy  silence,  and  we  know  it  not 
Till  morning  dawns  and  clears  its  mists  away. 
E'en  so 

A  verdant  spray  is  o'er  the  forest  spread, 
New  flowers,  while  we  are  sleeping,  spring  to 
birth  ; 

And  sparkling    gems    of  dew   are  nightly 
shed 

In  secret  silence  o'er  the  slumbe  ring  earth 
Below. 

By  Babel's  streams 
The  wearied  exile's  harp  neglected  hang  ; 
But  oft,  perchance,  when  night  brought  home- 
ward dreams, 
Youth's  days  returned,  and  Zion's  gongs  were 
sung. 

We  weep, 
But  oft  in  dreams  departed  days  return, 
Oft  we  may  bury  woe  in  slumber  deep, 
And  joy  comes  smiling  with  the  dawning 
morn  ; 

"For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep," 
Sweet  Sleep  ! 

How  sleeps  the  brave 
Ere  duty  calls  him  to  the  post  of  death  ? 
As  sleeps  the  storm  beneath  the  placid  wave, 
Or  as  the  sword  that  slumbers  in  its  sheath, 

To  leap- 
To  leap,  ere  morning  breaks,   and  'fend  the 
right, 

Ere  eve,  perchance,  with  laurels  on  his  brow, 
And  sung  by  bards  as  freedom's  hero  bright, 
The  smile  still  lingering  that  he  weareth 
now, 

He'll  sleep. 


Who  scorn  to  yield 
In  life's  fierce  war,  when  evil  rears   its  head, 
Each  night,  toil  wearied,  as  on  tented  field, 
At  last,  task  ended,  'mid  the  noble  dead 
Thus  lie. 

Oh  !  sweet  is  rest  'mid  toil  and  danger  rife  ! 
Like  gentle  calm  when  storms  and  thunders 
cease  : 

Each  night  prepareth  for  the  morrow's  strife, 
And  Heaven  gives  the  weary  strugglers  peace 
On  high. 

How  sleeps  the  pure  ? 
Like  slumbering  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
From    haunting  crimes  and  foul  remorse 
secure ; 

Conscience,  Heaven's  angel,  gently  whispers 
rest. 

Abroad, 

On  wings  of  down,  his  seeds  of  good  are  borne, 
To  glad  with  snowy  bloom  Earth's  weary 
ways, 

And  his  last  resting-place  with  wreaths  adorn. 
In  the  bright  visions  of  that  sleep  he'll  gaze 
On  God  ! 

The  good  man  sleeps 
When  guilt  or  fear  would  keep  all  else  awake, 
When  dark-browed    guards  a  dismal  vigil 
keep, 

Or  the  grim  headsman  waits  his  life  to  take. 

Friends  weep, 
But  holy  smiles  light  up  his  slumbering  brow  ; 
His  soul  is  pillowed  on  his  Saviour's  breast. 
Not  crashing  worlds  can  crush  that  spirit 
now  ! 

For  so  God  giveth  His  beloved  rest 
In  sleep  ! 

Shall  toil  rob  night 
Of  all  its  attributes  of  sweet  repose, 
Put  Sleep,  fair  messenger  of  Heaven,  to  flight, 
Nor  fail  to  wring  from  day,  ere  evening  close, 
Its  due  ? 

Shall  pleasures  false  consume  those  blissful 
hours, 

The  babn  of  sorrow  and  the  rest  from  strife, 
Whun  the  tired  frame  recruits  its  wearied 
powers, 

And  the  soul  drinks  from  hidden  streams  of 
life 

Anew  ? 

Home  to  its  nest 
The  wild-bird  now  with  wearied  wing  is  gone, 
O'er  nature's  eye,  late  beaming  in  the  West, 
The  purple  lids  of  cloud  are  gently  drawn. 
Fair  e'en 

Thy  golden  smile  is  fading  on  the  lake, 

And  the  long  shadows  hide  them  in  the  shore  ; 

While,  one  by  one,  the  twinkling  stars  awake, 


And  shed  from  Heaven  a  silvery  softness  o'er 
The  scene. 

O  Sleepless  Eye  ! 
That  kindlest  nature's  from  thy  quenchless 
beam  ! 

Thou  kindlest  too  night's  softer  starry  sky  ! 
Then  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  nor  drcum 
Of  ill. 

Kept  by  the  Love  that  gave  a  life  for  me, 
To  slumber's  power  I  yield  my  weary  form. 
Safe  in  those  arms  that  hush  the  restless  sea, 
Soothed  by  the   voice  that  bids  the  raging 
storm 

Be  still. 

J.  L.  S. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Autobiographies  are  always  interesting 
and  generally  instructive.  They  record 
the  progress  of  a  human  life,  and  thus 
appeal  to  our  deepest  sympathies.  What 
is  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  pro- 
gress and  history  of  a  human  life  ?  In 
the  hopes  and  struggles,  the  trials  and 
triumphs,  the  misgivings  and  aspirations 
there  expressed,  we  see  reflected  the 
varied  experiences  of  our  owh.  They 
awaken  a  sympathetic  chord  within  us. 
We  run  the  same  race,  are  beset 
at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  same  diffi- 
culties, breathe  the  same  aspirations, 
move  on  to  the  same  goal.  What  more 
natural  than  that  we  should  feel  a  strong 
desire  to  know  how  one  in  many  re- 
spects like  ourselves,  acted,  thought, 
and  lived  ;  how  he  overcame  his  difficul- 
ties, realized  his  aspirations,  achieved 
distinction,  solved  the  problem  of  human 
life.  Such  knowledge  may  prove  of  im- 
mense importance  to  us  ;  it  may  aid  us  in 
living  more  wisely,  in  working  out  our 
own  self-improvement,  in  battling 
with  our  difficulties,  and  in  enabling  us 
to  steer  more  successfully  to- 
wards  the  goal.    By   knowing  where 
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he  failed,  and  where  he  sucoeeded,  the 
frock  on  which  he  may  hare  foundered, 
«nd  the  deep  water  which  bore  him 
safely  along,  we  may  be  able  to  avoid  the 
one,  and  steer  for  the  other.  The  auto- 
biography upon  which  we  purpoae  to  make 
a  few  brief  remarks,  ii  well  calculated  to 
exemplify  these  remarks.  It  records  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
this  or  any  other  age, — John  Stuart  Mill, 
He  was  born  at  London  in  th«  year  1806, 
<and  was  the  eldest  son,  of  James  Mill, 
himself  a  distinguished  writer  on  Philo30- 


aius.  At  twelve  Logic  was  begun,  by  the 
study  of  the  Organou  of  Bacon,  in  which 
he  was  minutely  and  perseveringly  drill- 
ed. Political  economy  and  Mental 
science  next  followed.  One  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  paint  taken  and  the 
thoroughness  insisted  upon  in  the  studies 
t'*ken  up.  During  the  short  period  of 
childhood,  a  range  of  study,  but  seldom 
begun  until  youtli  has  been  entered  upon, 
and  never  overtaken  until  manhood, 
was  then  attempted  and  successfully  ac- 
complished.   The  advantage  of  such  > 


phy  and  Political  Economy.  He,  (the  |  plan  is  quite  evident  with  regard  to  studies 
father)  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin-  demanding  for  their  mastery,  an  exercise 
burgh  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  of  memory  only  :  for  studies  demanding 
Greek  and  Moral  Philosophy,  intending  both  memory  and  understanding,  it  is 
to  study  for  the  Church.  He  did  not,  how- !  open  to  serious  objeetione.    He  himself 


ever,  carry  out  his  intention,  but  after 
completing  his  studies  and   filling  the 
situation  of  tutor  in  various  families,  re- 
paired to  London  where  he  directed  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  The 
son  in  the  volume  before  us  bears  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  ext  insive  erudition, 
and  rare  originality  of  mind.    He  con- 
ducted from  first  to  last  the  education 
of  his  son,  during  intervals  snatched  from 
unremitting  attention  to  official  duties 
and  literary  pursuits.    The  impress  of 
his  powerful    mind  with   that  of  his 
philosophical  views  was  stamped  upon 
that  of  his  son,    who  afterwards  proved 
their  able  expounder,  as  well  as  himself, 
a  fertile  and  original  thinker.    In  the 
perusal  of  his  life  as  set  forth  in  the 
Autobiography  recently  published,  there 
are  two   things  which  impress  us.  First 
— The    one-sided  thoroughness  of  his 
education.    Hi*  education  was  conducted 
with  the  most  assiduous  care.  The 
father  was  a  faithful  teacher  and  rigid 
disciplinarian.     "As  regards  my  own 
education,"  he  says,  "I  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce whether  I  was  a  loser  or  gainer 
by  his  severity.    It  was  not  such  as  to 
prevent  me  from  having  a  happy  child- 
hood.    And  I  do  not  believe  that  boys 
•an  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  with 
vigour,  and  what  is  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult, perseverance,  to  dry  and  irksome 
studies  by  the  sole  force  of  persuasion 
and  soft  words. "    He  began  Greek  at  the 
age  of  three,   Latin  he  began  at  eight,  by 
which  time  he  had  read  in  Greek,  Aesop's 
fables.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Herodett'a, 
Diogenes,  Laertins,  Lucian,  and  some  of 
Isocrates  and  Plato.    History  and  Arith- 
metic were  then  taken  up.     In  his 
eleventh  year,  be  composed  a  Roman 
Ri#^ry  compiled  from  Livy  and  Diouy. 


admits  this,  "I  also  read  in  1813,  (then 
but  seven  years  of  age)  the  first  six  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  from  the  Enthyphron  to 
Theoctetus  inclusive,  which  last  dialogue 
I  venture  to  think,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter omitted,  as  it  was  totally  impossible  1 
should  understand  it."     Perhaps  the 
most  really  beneficial  part  of  his  educa- 
tion consisted  in  the  voluntary  oxercises 
and  out-door  conversations  with  his  father 
in  which  he  was  urged  to  take  part 
duriug  his  constitutional    walks.  "In 
these  walks,"  he  says,  "I  always  accom- 
panied him,  and  with  my  earliest  recol- 
lections of  green  fields  and  wild  flowers, 
is  mingled  that  of  the  account   I  gave 
him  daily  of  what  I  had  read  the  day  be- 
fore."    It  is  very  apparent  that  the 
teacher  fully  understood  the  object  of  all 
true  education,-to  develops  and  strength- 
en the  mental  faculties  by  exercise,  to 
train  the  mind  to  think,  and  in  its  flights 
to  use  its  own  wings.    Everything  in  the 
shape  of  mere  cramming  was  studiously 
avoided,  ana  every  effort  made  to  secure 
the  simultaneous  exercise  of  the  memory 
and  understanding.    Such  it  will  readily 
be  admitted  is  the  only  sound  theory  of 
education.    Theory  gives  complexion  to 
practice  ;  it  is   thsrefore  most  desirable 
that  we  should  have  just  theories.  But 
the  case   of   Mill   sh6ws    what  finds 
abundant  illustration  in  common  life,  that 
theory  is  not  practice,  that  the  gulf 
which  sepa  rates  the  one  from  the  other, 
is  a  wide  cine,  and  that  to  make  the  one 
approximat  e,  at  all  closely  to  the  other 
requires  a  degree  of  watchfulness  and 
care  which    very  few  are  found  to  pos- 
sess.     The   strong  personal  influence 
exercised  by  Mill  over  his  son  went  far 
to  countera  gt  the  good  results  which  his 
system  was  tjalculated  to  prod  nee.  None 


moral  surroundings.    They  impart  to  U 
an  influence  long  ere  we  are  conscious  el 
It,  thoy  silently  give  direction  to  our 
nature  when  it  is  most  plastic  and  sus- 
ceptible.    During    our,  childhood  Wt 
are   passive  recipients,     and  it  take* 
many  long  years  ere  we  emancipate  oat- 
selves  (at  best  only  partially,)  from  the 
tyranny  of  past  influences  and  associa- 
tions, and  regain  our  lost  freedom.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  mind  of  the 
younger  Mill  received  its  direction  from 
that  of  his  father,  bore  its  indelible  im- 
press,  and  reflected  its  opinions  and  son 
timents.    This  is  true,  intellectually,  and 
morally.    Not  only  were  the  philosophi- 
cal opinions  of  the  father  instilled  into 
the  son,  but  his  moral  opinions  aa  well 
were  dropt  into  a  mould  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.    How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Mill,  the  father,  was  a  man  of  great  foree 
of  character,  he  was  moreover,  extremely 
dogmatic  in  his  views,  persuasive  in  hit 
teaching,  and  impressive  in  manner.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  bo  long  in  his 
presence  without  being  influenced  by  hie 
teaching,  and  insensibly  drawn  over  to 
his  views.    His  great  personal  influence 
thus  counteracted  the  success  f ul  working 
of    his   theory  ;  although    his  theory 
was     sound,     and     his  conceptione 
just,  yet  his  teaching  was  narrow,  and 
his    expositions  one-sided.     Mill,  tho 
father  was  a  utilitarian  in  philosophy  and 
a  sceptic  in  religion.    Mill  the  son,  wae 
the  same.    But  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  mere  recipient,  that  ho  was 
destitute  of  originality, or  that  his  mind  was 
a  groove  through  which  flowed  opinione 
formed  by  his  father.    Far  from  it.  Ho 
had  a  singularly  fertile  and  original 
mind,  and   rare   powers    of  analysis. 
While  his  father's  opinions  and  oharactor 
gave  complexion  to  his  mind  and  im- 
parted to  it  a  direction  from  which  it 
never  deviated,  yet  it  could  not  efface 
the  nativ  huo,  or  prevent  it  from  mov- 
ing through  a  region  of  thought  into 
which  his  father  had  never  penetrated.  If 
the  one  laid  the  foundation,  for  the 
materials  of  which  he  himself  was  i»- 
debted  to  his  predecessors,  .the  other 
raised    the    superstructure  ;  skill  and 
originality  were  required  for  both ;  it  ie 
difficult  to  say  w.uch  demanded  the  great- 
est amount. 

The  second  quality  with  which  we  are 
impressed  is  his  singular  receptiveneat  of 
mind.  Mill's  opinions  in  some  respects, 
differed  widely  from  those  of  his  father. 
The  views  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics  of  hie 


of  us  can  emancipate  ourselves  wholly  |  younger  day*  when  tho  influepoe  radiating 
from  tha  [nflutnoe  of  our  mental  sj>  |ww  ^  faikw  would  be  moat  ttU,  watt 
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not  those  of  his  adraT  :ed  years,  they 
underwent  a    marked    though  gradual 
change.    The  Utilitarianism  of  Mill,  the 
father,  was  different  from  that  of  the  son, 
the  religious  scepticism  of  the  one  was  net 
that  of  the  other.    This  resulted  from 
what  we  may  term  the  receptiveness  of 
his  mind.    As  his  own  mind  grew  in 
strength  and  self-reliance,  the  influence  of 
his  father  waned,  his  mind  became  more 
and  more  open  to  light  from  whatever 
eeurce  it  emanated.    His  range  of  study 
and  research  became  wider.    He  read  ex- 
tensively, he  read  variously.    He  was 
continually  adjusting  and  re-adjusting  his 
previous  views,  as  deeper  thought  or  more 
extensive  research  seemed  to  warrant  it. 
His  companions  although  persons  of  de- 
cidedly intellectual  tastes  were  yet  per- 
sons of  widely  different  sentiments.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  and  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Carlyle.     Ho  entertained  the 
warmest  affection  for  Sterling.    He  had 
an  exalted  opinion  of  Maurice.    The  in- 
evitable result  was  that}  he  became  more 
liberal-minded,  his  sectarianism  was  con- 
siderably modified,  his  dogmatism  was 
softened,  his  mind  acquired  breadth  and 
tolerance.     Concerning  this  period,  he 
•ays,  "My  father's  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling     I  now  felt  myself  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from.    On  those  matters  of  opinion 
on  which  we  differed,  we  talked  little. 
He  knew  that  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
myself,  which    his  mode  of  education 
fostered,  sometimes  led  me  to  opinions 
different  from  his,  and  he  perceived  from 
time  to  time  that  I  did  not  always  tell 
him  how  different.     I  expected  no  good 
but  only  pain  to  both  of  us,  from  discuss- 
ing our  differences,  and  I  never  expressed 
them  but  when  he  gave  utterance  to  some 
•pinion  er  feeling  repugnant  to  mine  in  a 
Manner  which  would  have  made  it  disin- 
genuousness  on  my  part  to  remain  silent." 
From  this  it  will  appear  how  very  far  his 
father's    personal    influence  militated 
•gainst  the  development  of  that  freedom 
•f  thought  and  expression  of  which  he  so 
heartily  approved  and  which  his  mode  of 
education  was  calculated  to  foster.  It 
was  noi  until  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1830,  that  "deprived  of  his  aid,  he  was 
also  deprived  of  those  restraints  and  re- 
ticences by  which  that  aid  had  been  pur- 
chased."   The  "Westminister  Review" 
which  had  been  established  some  nine 
years  before  by  his  father  and  others, 
a*  •  vehicle  of  their  peculiar  views,  was 
»«W  thiown  open  to  all  classes  of  writers, 
•ympathy  with  progress  was  all  that  was 
■  t*  gain  admiaoionto  it*  aoiumns. 


Carlyle  and  Sterling  became  contributors. 
It  was  deprived  of  its  rigidly  sectarian 
character,    the    individuality  of  each 
writer  became  more  evident,  and  perfect 
liberty  as  to  the  choice  and  treatment  of 
subjects,  guaranteed.    But  among  the 
many  influences  which  led  to  this  result, 
perhaps  none  was  so  powerful  as  that  of 
the  lady  who,  after  an  intimate  friendship 
of  twenty  years,  became  in  1851 ,  his  wife. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  lady  of  singu- 
lar force  of  character,  rare  natural  gifts 
and  great  mental  attainments.    He  pays 
a  most  affectionate  tribute  to  her  memory. 
"  To  her  outer  circle  she  was*  a  beauty 
and  a  wit,  with  an  air  of  natural  distinct- 
ion felt  by  all  who  approached  her,  te  the 
inner,  a  woman  of  deep  and  strong  feeling, 
of  penetrative  and  instinctive  intelligence 
and  of  an  eminently  meditative  and  poetic 
nature.    Alike  in  the  highest  regions  of 
speculation  and  in  the  smallest  practical 
concerns  of  daily  life,  her  mind  was  the 
same  perfect  instrument,  piercing  to  the 
very  heart  and  marrow  of  the  matter  : 
always  seizing  the  essential  idea  or  prin- 
ciple.   What  I  owe,  even  intellectually, 
to  her,  is,  in  its  detail,  almost  infinite. 
"In  both  these  departments,"  referring  te 
the  practieal  and  ideal,  "I  have  acquired 
more  from  her  teaching  than  from  all 
other  sources  taken  together  :  it  is  not 
the  least  of  my  obligations  to  her  that 
I  have  derived  from  her  a  wise  sceptioism, 
which,  while  it  has  not  hindered  me  from 
following  out  the  honest  exercise  of  my 
thinking  faculties  to  whatever  conclusions 
might  result  from  it,  has  put  me  on  my 
guard  against  holding   or  announcing 
those  conclusions  with  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  the  nature  of  such  specula- 
lations  might  warrant,  and  has  kept  my 
mind  not  only  open  to  admit,  but  prompt 
to  welcome  and  eager  to  seek,  even  on  the 
questions  on  which  I  have  most  meditated, 
any  prospect  of  clearer  perceptions  and 
better  evidence. "  From  these  expressions, 
the  influence  wielded  by  her  must  have 
been  immense,  and  it  was  just  the  kind  of 
influence  that  he  most  needed.   It  served 
to  soften  the  severely  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  his  education,  to  widen  his  range 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  infuse  a 
human  element  into  his  lofty  speculations. 

Space  forbids  us  to  say  more.  We  re- 
commend this  Autobiography  to  the 
porusal  of  our  readers.  It  contains  much 
interesting  and  suggestive  matter,  it  re- 
oords  the  mental  history  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  this  or  any  other 
•ft*.  I*  g'v«*  us  a  deep  insight  into  the 
prir«t#  life  ot  a  man  who,  whatever  were 


the  defects  of  the  system  to  the  advocacy 
of  which  he  directed  a  life-time  with  an 
ardour  and  devotion  seldom  if  ever  equal- 
led, is  admitted  by  all  to  have  possessed 
rare  powers  of  mind  united  to  a  singular 
elevation  of  thought  and  character.  The 
style,  although  somewhat  heavy,  is  clear, 
chaste  and  vigorous,  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  various  important  subjects, 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration. 


ACADEMICAL  NOTES* 

The  Departments  already  considered, 
namely,  those  of  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Classical  Literature,  and 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic, 
were  instituted  in  Queen's  College  at  its 
foundatien.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  It  was 
not  until  the  formation  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  about  ten  years  after  the  firat 
opening  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  that  Chem- 
istry was  first  introduced  te  Arts  Stu- 
dents, and  then  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  Medical'Students.  Prof.  Williamson 
taught  Chemistry  in  connection  with 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  according  to  the 
Calendars  of  that  period  the  Lectures 
were  "on  the  Chemistry  of  all  the  Non- 
Metallic  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Metal- 
lic elements  and  their  compounds." 

In  1858  Prof.  Williamson  was  succeed- 
ed (in  regard  to  Chemistry)  by  Prof. 
Lawson,  under  whom  Natural  History 
(i.e.  Botany,  Zoology  and  Geology)  was 
introduced  as  a  subjeot  of  study  in  the 
Arts  Curriculum,  while  Chemistry  iu 
dropped. 

In  1863  "Prof.  Lawson  was  succeeded 
by  Prof.  Bell,  who  continued  the  subject 
of  Natural  History  and  introduced  an 
elementary  course  of  Chemistry  intended 
to  serve  merely  as  a  help  to  the  study  of 
Mineralogy,  a  study  of  which  the  Pro- 
fessor was  very  fond.  Since  that  period 
these  subjects  have  continued  to  grow  in 
importance  as  portions  of  the  curriculum 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
under  the  present  Incumbent  "Chemistry" 
implies  a  comprehensive  study  of  Chemi- 
cal Philosophy,  and  Inerganic  and  Or- 
ganic Compounds. 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the1  subjects  in 
question  and  their  gradual  growth  in 
importance  up  to  their  present  state. 

We  will  now  confine  ourselves  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subjects  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History  as  taught  in  Queen's 
College  now,  taking  them  up  in  the  order 
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those  talents,  that  sound  sense,  and  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  which  have  won 
for  him  a  foremost  place  at  the  Chancery 
Bar,  will  enable  him  to  render  good 
service  to  his  country  in  the  new  and 
important  sphere  to  which  he  has  been 
chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  North  "Vic- 
toria. 


The  Journal  is  issued  every  alternate 
Saturday  during  the  session  of  Queen's 
College,  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  of  the  University. 

TEEMS. 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  $0  50 
Single  copies,  each   0  05 

To  be  had  at  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  J. 

Henderson,  E.  Stacey  and  McAulay  & 

Co. 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  James 
J.  Craig,  Treasurer  Finance  Committee, 
and  all  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  D.  B.  McTavish,  Secretary  Finance 
Committee,  Box  482,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Literary  contributions  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Drawer  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Anonymous  communications  can  re- 
ceive no  attention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  write  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates 
and  under-graduates  of  the  University  are 
requested  to  contribute  literarily  and 
liberally. 

We  would  respectfully  remind  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  yet  paid  their 
subscriptions,  that  they  would]confer  a  favor 
by  sending  them  in  to  our  Treasurer.  We 
have  placed  the  subscription  at  the  low  figure 
of  50  cents,  and  therefore  cannot  afford  to 
give  any  complimentary  copies.  Ow  Treas- 
■wrer,  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Craig,  will  thankfully 
receive  such  contributions. 

^mnfy  &dhp  g««L 

KINGSTON,  FEBRUAKY  14, 1874. 

Last  week  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell  concluded 
his  course  of  lectures  on  "Science  in  re- 
lation to  Revelation."  The  time  at  his 
disposal  did  not  permit  him  to  go  over 
all  the  subjects  which  he  announced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  course,  and  of  which 
we  published  a  synopsis  at  the  time.  The 
field  which  he  proposed  going  over  was  so 
vast,  and  the  subjects  embraced  were  so 
interesting,  engaging,  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time,  the  most  serioas  attention  of 
Scientists  and  Theologians,  that  it  would 
require  at  least  a  whole  session  to  over- 
take, in  anything  like  an  exhaustive  man- 
ner, so  extensive  a  course.  But  the  learn- 
ed Lecturer  made  the  most  of  his  time  ; 
and  if  his  treatment  of  the  different  sub- 
jects which  came  under  review  and  dis- 
cussion was  not  what  might  be  called  ex- 
haustive, it  was  certainly  highly  sugges- 
tive, and  eminently  calculated  to  stimu- 
late thought  and  enquiry  among  his  stu- 
dents, and  this  we  deem  one  of  the  first 
qualities  in  a  teacher.  We  think  the  Col- 
lege Authorities  were  very  fortunate  in 
their  choice.    Free  from  a  spirit  of  dog- 


matism,  thoroughly  conversant  with  his 
subject,  and  imbued  with  a  profomnd 
reverence  for,  and  a  strong  faith  in  the 
Christian  Religion,  Dr.  Bell  is  well  fitted 
to  impart  correct  and  liberal  notions  on  so 
important  a  branch  of  human  knowledge 
as  "  Science  in  relation  to  Revelation." 
An  ardent  and  cultivated  student  of 
Science  himself,  and  acquainted  with  its 
latest  developments,  he  is  qualified  from 
a  Scientific  point  of  view  to  deal  with  those 
so  called  objections  to  Revelation  arising 
from  discoveries  in  Science.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  too  many  Theologians  of 
the  day  measure  lances  with  Scientists 
and  come  out  of  the  lists  ingloriously,  be- 
cause, instead  of  meeting  the  foe  with  his 
own  weapons,  they  endeavour  to  compen- 
sate for  the  feebleness  of  their  defence  by 
enveloping  the  subject  in  a  cloud  of  turgid 
declamation  or  flowery  rhetoric.  In  hi3 
lectures  before  the  Theological  Students 
Dr.  Bell  avoided  this  mistake .  He  dealt 
with  the  objections  urged  against  Reve- 
lation in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner, 
ignoring  no  theory  supposed  fallacious, 
until  he  had  patiently  examined  and  dis- 
proved its  claims.  Apparent  discrepan- 
cies between  the  facts  of  Science  and  Reve- 
lation he  removed,  and  showed  how  these 
discrepancies  arise,  either  from  hasty  and 
imperfect  generalizations,  or  from  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Divine  Record.  His 
style  is  simple,  easy,  and  perspicuous  ; 
and  his  courteous  manner  has  made  him 
very  popular  with  his  students.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  him  a  regular 
professor  of  the  College.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
just  concluded,  shows  that  his  ripe  scholar- 
ship, his  critical  powers,  and  good  judg- 
ment render  him  eminently  suitable  for 
such  a  position.  Dr.  Jenkins  commences 
his  course  of  lactures  on  Pastoral  The- 
ology next  week. 


We  offer  our  congratulations  to  James 
Maclennan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Q.C.,  on  hia elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Maclennan  graduated  in  our  University  in 
1849.  Traditions  of  his  powers  as  a 
Mathematician  still  linger  about  the  old 
halls.  As  Head  Master  for  several  years 
of  the  Preparatory  School,  he  did  much  to 
render  that  one  of  the  most  thorough 
Educational  Institutions  in  the  Province. 
He  also  held  for  some  time  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Still 
another  link  of  connection  with  his  Alma 
Mater  we  find  in  the  fact  that  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  founders  of  Endow- 
ment Schplarthips.    We  feel  assured  that 


COLLECE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Joubxal 
we  offered  some  suggestions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  College,  and  as  we  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able,  however  humbly,  to 
assist  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  we  propose  now  to  give 
some  hints  which  we  hope  will  be  looked 
upon  favourably  by  the  College  Authori- 
ties. One  indication  of  the  success  and 
popularity  of  a  University  is  the  increas- 
ing number  of  its  students,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  our  Institution  pos- 
sesses this  evidence  in  a  marked  degree. 
But  there  are  several  other  signs  of  pros- 
perity which  it  has  not,  although  their 
absence  by  no  means  proves  that  it  is 
unable  to  obtain  them.  We  refer  par- 
ticularly to  a  Gymnasium  and  a  Reading- 
Room.  Those  who  are  seeking  for  a 
higher  education  will  naturally  betake 
themselves  to  the  Institutions  that  sup- 
ply them  with  the  greatest  number  of 
privileges,  and  although  we  do  not  rank 
the  two  mentioned  above  as  of  the 
highest  importance,  yet  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  at  all  insignificant,  but  rather 
as  exerting  a  weighty  influence  in  decid- 
ing intending  students  in  their  selection 
of  a  University.  It  will  be  readily  grant- 
ed that  an  Institution  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  using  all  lawful  and  honest  means 
to  increase  the  number  of  its  students, 
and  that  it  is  sound  policy  to  incur 
even  a  considerable  expense  in  supply- 
ing inducements  to  young  men  to  study 
within  its  halls.  Money  judiciously  ex- 
pended in  this  way  will  be  almost  always 
sure  to  bring  a  rich  reward,  and  when 
we  consider  the  probable  results  of  funds 
used  in  procuring  greater  facilities  for 
students,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that 
the  experiment  of  furnishing  a  Gymna-, 
sium  and  Reading-Room  is  one  worth 
trying,  especially  as  the' expense  of  doing 
so  would  be  comparatively  light.  Apart 
from  the  beneficial  influence  which  these 
would  have  upon  the  students,  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  them  by  the  Uni- 
versity would,  in  the  end,  outweigh  any  . 
inconvenience  or  outlay  that  would  ba 
incurred  in  their  establishment.  The 
more  advantages  the  Alumni  of  our  Col- 
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lege  enjoy  during  their  University  career, 
the  warmer  will  be  their  affection  towards 
their  Alma  Mater,  and  the  more  will  they 
be  inclined  to  persuade  others  to  pursue 
their  course  at  the  same  seat  of  learning. 
In  this  way,  the  influence  of  every  im- 
provement taking  place  in  the  College 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  greater  influx  of 
students,  and  a  livelier  interest  awakened 
in  the  breast  of  every  friend  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

But  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
advantage*  which  would  accrue  to  the 
students  if  supplied  with  a  Gymnasium 
and  Reading-Room,  we  must  see  that 
this  matter  is  well  worthy  of  immediate 
and  serious  consideration.  Nothing  is  so 
necessary  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state 
of  mind,  and  therefore  to  a  successful 
search  after  knowledge,  as  a  sound  and 
healthy  body.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  students  ruin  their  health,  destroy 
their  prospects  in  life,  and  shorten  their 
days  by  a  too  close  application  to  study, 
or  by  neglecting  to  take  proper  physical 
exercise.  We  would  not  for  a  moment 
advocate  the  devoting  of  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  time  to  sports,  but  it  is 
a  well  established  fact  that  a  person  can 
study  all  the  better  after  due  physical 
exertion.  The  establishment  of  a  Gymna- 
sium would  give  every  student  a  chance 
of  taking  such  exercise,  and  besides, 
would  be  a  strong  inducement  for  him  to 
relax  for  a  little  his  tired  brain  and  re- 
store his  wavering  energies.  There 
would  be  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in 
friendly  contests,  in  trials  of  strength  and 
skill  which,  besides  developing  the  mus- 
cular frame,  would  also  develop  a  high 
sod  noble  spirit  of  manliness,  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  which  is 
necessary,  to  a  great  extent  for  a  success- 
ful career  through  life.  The  advantages 
•ffered  by  a  Gymnasium  are  everywhere 
of  great  practical  value,  but  they  are 
particularly  well  adapted  to  our  climate 
and  comparatively  young  country.  Do 
we  not  want  hardy  and  energetic  men  for 
Ministers,  Doctors  and  Lawyers  ?  In 
this  land,  the  pastoral  charges  of  our 
Ministers  generally  extend  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  so  that  the  faithful 
pastor  must  perform  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  and  endure  many  hardships  in 
attending  to  the  wants  of  his  people.  It 
is  necessary  therefore  that  he  should  go 
forth  from«the  halls  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
not  only  with  his  mind  stocked  with 
knowledge,  but  also  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  bodily  health  and  strength. 


Those  who  begin  their  ministerial  work 
with  a  partially  impaired  constitution 
have  but  little  chance  of  regaining  that 
soundness  and  vigour  of  body  which 
would  enable  them  to  engage  in  their 
duties  with  greater  energy  and  therefore 
with  greater  effect.  But  give  students 
increased  facilities  for  physical  improve- 
ment, and  there  will  be  fewer  instances 
of  Clergymen  having  to  succumb,  partially 
or  wholly,  to  the  fatigue  and  toil  of  a 
pastoral  life.  Similar  considerations 
may  be  urged  with  reference  to  those 
who  enter  the  medical  profession.  The 
work  which  they  have  to  undergo  after 
entering  upon  their  professional  career,  is 
not  less  arduous  and  fatiguing  than 
that  of  the  Clergyman,  and  there  is  the 
same  necessity  in  their  case  that  their 
bodily  health  should  be  carefully  preserv- 
ed and  their  physical  powers  strengthen- 
ed during  their  course  of  mental  training. 
We  hope  that  these  views  will  meet  with 
favourable  consideration  from  those  in 
authority,  and  that  they  will  result  not 
in  words  only,  but  in  works  also. 

With  reference  to  the  Reading-Room, 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more, 
than  merely  bring  it  before  the  notice 
of  the  proper  parties  ;  for  the  advan- 
tages which  it  would  confer  upon  the 
students  and  the  College  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  would  be  expected  to 
do  anything  in  the  matter.  The  want 
of  something  of  this  kind  has  been  long 
felt  by  the  students,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  time  will  very  soon  come,  when 
Queen's  College  will  not  be  a  whit  behind 
similar  Institutions  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  advantages. 

OE  OMNIBUS  REBUS, 

Charles  Kingsley  has  sailed  for  New 
York. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  has  re- 
sumed work  on  his  series  of  articles  on 
"Junius." 

Last  year  3,463  different  books  and 
pamphlets  were  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Verily  "of  making  books  there 
is  no  end." 

A  serial  story  by  Miss  Machar  of  King- 
ston, entitled  "For  King  and  Country," 
was  begun  in  the  February  number  of 
The  Canadian  Monthly. 

When  the  Governor-General  visited  the 
High  School,  Montreal,  last  week,  an  ad- 
dress in  Latin  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  scholars,  and  His  Excellency  replied 
in  the  same  dead  language. 


In  a  recently  published  letter,  Carlyle 
writes  as  follows  to  a  young  man,  who 
asked  his  advice  as  to  what  be  should 
read  : — 

"As  to  the  book  which  you,  whom  1 
know  so  little  of,  should  read,  there  is 
hardly  anything  definite  that  can  be  said. 
For  one  thing,  you  may  be  strenuously 
advised  to  keep  reading.  Any  good  book, 
any  book  that  is  wiser  than  yourself,  will 
teach  you  something — a  great  many  things 
indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be 
open  to  learn.  The  old  counsel  of  John- 
son is  also  good  and  universally  appli- 
cable. Read  the  book  you  do  honestly 
feel  a  wish  and  curiosity  to  read.  The 
very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that  you 
then  and  there  are  the  person  likely  to 
get  good  of  it.  "Our  wishes  are  present- 
ments of  our  capabilities:"  that  is  a  noble 
saying,  of  deep  encouragement  to  all  true 
men,  applicable  to  our  wishes  and  efforts 
in  regard  to  reading,  as  to  other  things.  " 

—     m  '  ««*3>  •   

In  the  Michigan  University  are  ninety- 
one  lady  students.  The  mysteries  of 
law  engage  seven,  thirty-srx  are  studying 
the  art  whereby  to  relieve  some  of  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  forty-eight 
are  endeavouring  to  develop  latent  genius 
in  the  department  of  arts. 

A  Divinity  Student  being  asked  why 
he  preferred  Theology  to  Medicine,  re- 
plied, "It  is  easier  to  preach  than  prac- 
tice. " 

Our  Glee  Club  will  read  the  following 
paragraph  with  interest.  The  question 
of  pitch  seems  sometimes  to  perplex  them 
a  little  ;  and  the  action  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Court 
Theatre  will  no  doubt  help  them  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  : — 

"The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  just 
taken  a  step  which  will  probably  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  adoption 
throughout  Europe  of  a  uniform  pitch 
of  musical  instruments.  His  Majesty 
has  given  3,000  thalers  to  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Court  Theatre  at 
Wiesbaden  to  pay  for  the  alterations  in 
their  instruments  involved  by  the  lower- 
ing of  the  pitch. 

The  fourth  of  a  series  of  public  enter- 
tainments given  by  the  Elocution  Associa- 
tion of  the  College  will  be  held  on  Friday 
evening,  the  20th  inst.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  readings,  music  from  the  Alma 
Mater  Glee  Club  will  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  programme.  We  confi- 
dently recommend  the  coming  Entertain- 
ment to  the  public.  Admission  as  usual, 
ten  cents. 
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(Continued  from  third  page.) 
in  which  they  are  introduced  to  Students. 

Chemistry  is  at  present  required  for 
the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  iB 
taken  one  hour  daily  during  the  second 
year  of  the  course.  The  chemical  class- 
room is  supplied  with  a  large  experiment- 
ing table,  water,  gas,  a  ventilator  when 
required,  for  carrying  off  noxious  gases, 
and  full  conveniences  for  illustrating  the 
course  through  which  the  Student  is  tak- 
en. 

The  intention  is  to  give  a  practical 
rather  than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
Chemistry;  and  hence,  though  nothing 
which  is  fundamental  or  really  important 
in  theory  is  left  out,  yet  the  subjeot  is 
not  obscured  by  numerous  statements 
concerning  the  rise  of  certain  theories 
now  generally  held,  and  the  nature  of 
those  which  have  been  replaced,  nor  by 
disquisitions  upon  the  merits  or  demerits 
cf  certain  theoretical  views  held  only  by 
the  few,  because  their  truth  has  not  been 
as  yet  sufficiently  established. 

The  student  is  first  introduced  to  the 
idea  that  matter  is  composed  of  atoms,  to 
the  different  kinds  of  atoms,  and  thence 
to  the  Atomic  Theory.  This  theory  is 
extensively  used  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  combinations,  of  compounds,  and  of 
chemical  changes. 

The  nature  of  this  theory  is  dwelt  upon  at 
some  length,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  told  that  it  was  devised  by  Dr.  Dal- 
ton  in  order  to  explain  certain  observed 
peculiarities  in  the  combinations  of  ele- 
ments, and  that  as  a  consequence,  al- 
though all  our  chemical  knowledge  is  so 
far  consistent  with  this  theory,  yet  we 
have  no  absolute  evidence  that  it  is  true 

Then  follows  the  coastitution  of  matter 
in  its  three  physical  states  as  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous,  with  a  general  consideration 
of  the  effects  of  heat  upon  these  three 
physical  states  respectively.  After  this 
the  Notation  and  Nomenclature  of  the 
elements  are  introduced,  together  with 
definitions  of  many  commonly  recurring 
chemical  terms,  such  as  Atomicity,  Mole- 
cule, &c. ,  and  a  general  consideration  of 
molecular  forces.  Then  comes  the  study 
of  weight,  absolute,  specific,  and  atomic, 
followed  by  a  statement  of  the  Laws  of 
Combination  by  weight  and  by  volume, 
with  a  general  discussion  upon  the  same. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Notation 
and  Nomenclature  follow  in  due  time; 
those  portions  which  relate  to  Bases  and 
Acids  and  Salts  being  taken  np  after  the 
Study  of  Oxygen  and  the  Oxide*. 

Tftu»  the  student  is  no*  introduced  at 


once  to  a  study  of  chemical  compositions 
and  decompositions,  but  only  after  he  has 
been  enabled  to  comprehend  the  rationale 
of  them  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
leading  elementary  principles  of  chemical 
Philosophy. 

The  Non-Metallic  elements  are  then 
taken  up  one  by  one,  together  with  the 
combinations  which  they  form  with  one 
another.  During  this  part  of  the  vork 
the  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
more  important  compounds;  while  those 
only  are  considered  which  have  some 
commercial  importance,  or  which  serve  in 
peculiar  ways  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  Chemistry,  or  to  aid  in  understanding 
and  remembering  certain  of  its  charactis- 
tic  phenomena. 

The  course  of  No  n- Metallic  Chemistry 
closes  about  the  holidays,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  general  discussion  upon  the 
Metals,  and  their  Haloids,  Oxides,  Sul- 
phides and  Salts  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Metallic  Chemistxy  which  occu- 
pies that  part  of  the  session  extendin  g 
from  the  opening  of  the  classes  after  the 
holidays  to  about  the  first  of  March. 

Then  comes  Organic  Chemistry  with 
its  carbon  compounds,  its  Radicals,  its 
Alcohols,  and  Ethers,  its  Aldehydes,  its 
Amines,  and  a  list  too  long  to  enumerate. 
The  natures  of  Radicals,  of  Grouping  and 
Isomerism,  of  Substitution  and  Deriva- 
tion, are  all  fully  elucidated  in  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  this  division.  Al- 
though the  principles  of  writing  Organic 
compounds  upon  the  Marsh- Gas  type  are 
explained  at  some  length,  yet  for  certain 
reasons  the  Lecturer  prefers  following 
Roscoe  and  writing  his  formulae  upon  the 
Water  type. 

In  this  division  the  work  is  systematiz- 
ed as  much  as  possible,  and  the  connec- 
tion between  Inorganic  and  Organic 
Chemistry  is  continually  forced  upon  the 
attention  by  making,  whenever  practica- 
ble, a  comparison  between  the  Organic 
compound  and  an  Inorganic  one  of  simi- 
lar constitution. 

The  general  endeavor  throughout  this 
portion  of  the  subject  is  not  only  to  give 
the  student  a  more  or  less  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  most  important  Organic  com- 
pounds, but  also  to  show  him  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  such  .  compounds  are 
built  up,  so  that .  he  may  be  enabled  to 
understand  the  expressions  of  molecular 
formulae,  and  thus  know  something  of 
all  compounds  written  in  such  formula:-. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
the  ntvo  Notation  is  used  throughout, 
and  that  endeavour*  are  made  te  group 


together  elements  having  common  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  operations  characteris- 
ed by  similar  molecular  changes.  Ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
are  freely  introduced,  whenever  practica- 
ble, and  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomena attending  such  experiments  are, 
when  necessary,  fully  explained  and  dil- 
ated upon. 

Class  books  are  not  used,  the  whole  ef 
the  work  being  given  in  lectures,  but 
certain  books  such  as  Roscoe's  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry,  Williamson's  Chemistry, 
Wilson's  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  othere 
are  recommended  to  the  student  for  hie 
perusal  at  home. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  FRESHMAN'S  EXPERIENCE  OF  SKATING, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Quetn's  College 

Journal. 

Since  my  enrolment  as  a  Student  of 
Queen's  it  has  been  my  laudable  ambition, 
to  excel  in  the  various  arte  that  distin- 
guish College  life.  Up  to  a  recent  period 
brilliant  success  has  attended  my  aspira- 
tions. I  had  not  been  many  weeks  on 
the  Campus,  when  it  was  my  privilege  te 
be  up  before  the  "Court  of  Isiquity,"  to 
answer  for  the  violation  of  some  of  it* 
fundamental  laws.  I  answered  and  that 
right  speedily,  the  Court  passed  an  "  In- 
iquitous"  sentence,  and  "The  Boys" 
feasted  because  I  courted.  Already  has 
the  College  Library  experienced  in  me  a 
liberal  benefactor.  And  to  me  also  has 
been  conceded  the  honor  of  having  a  con- 
sultation with  the  Senatus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  I  was  beginning  te 
fear  that  my  life  was  growing  uneventful 
when  recent  fiosts  opened  out  in  glitter- 
ing perspective  a  new  field  which, 
might  be  the  scene  of  my  further  labors 
and  achievements.  How  1  gloried  in  the 
thought  of  becoming  "a  big  thing  on  ice." 
The  purchase  of  an  experienced  pair  of 
skates  from  a  Senior  for  as  much  and  a 
half  as  would  buy  a  new  pair,  was  soon 
accomplished.  In  my  freedom  aa  a  Brit- 
ish subject  I  took  Bpecial  delight,  feeling 
that  now  I  might  do  as  I  pleased.  It 
was  not  always  thus.  When  memory 
carries  me  backward  into  the  past,  vis- 
ions of  a  stern  parent  loom  »p  before  my 
mind's  eye,  one  who  strictly  forbade  my 
juvenile  feet  to  wander  on  umjerteia 
ground,  and  who  to  all  my  appeals  fo* 
his  permission  to  go  sliding  had  the  in- 
variable reply,  "That  my  boots  cost  him 
money,  and  they  should  cost  me  ear*-'* 
But  mark  me  now    the  time*  have 
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•hanged  and  I  have  changed  with  them. 
Steel  Shod  I  Stand  arnid  my  compeers, 
meditating  on  the  grand  evolutions  I 
should  go  through  ;  Figure  Eight,  Dutch 
Roll,  Grape  Vine  (single  and  double) 
■••re  among  the  movements  that  I  deem- 
ed capable  of  easy  performance.  I  start- 
ed off— and  for  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  all  the  parts  of  my  body  seemed 
to  progress  equally  well  ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  the  feet  were  outstripping  the 
rest,  and  then  the  ice  seemed  to  spring 
mp  and  strike  me  forcibly  on  the  back 
•f  the  head.  When  I  started  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  but  at  this  time  there 
must  hare  been  a  complete  solar  eclipse, 
for  stars,  nebulae  and  Aurora  Borealis 
seemed  to  pass  in  rapid  succession  before 
my  gaze.  Having  collected  the  scattered 
parts  of  my  body,  I  started  again,  but  it 
was  the  feet  this  time  that  were  laboring 
under  disadvantage,  the  head  got  the 
■tart  of  them,  kept  it,  and  soon  left  them 
some  six  feet  in  the  rear.  Yes,  this 
time  it  was  evident  I  fell,  came  down  in 
short,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude.  Some  youth,  not  of 
feeling  void,  suggested  that  I  should  try 
the  centre  of  the  rink,  attributing  my 
recent  disaster,  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  ice  at  the  then  scene  of  operations. 
Thither  I  went,  hoping  there  to  find  a 
fair  field  and  no  favor  ;  I  found  them 
both.  Some  wretch  with  malice  afore- 
thought must  have  been  there,  throwing 
orange  peel  or  apple  cores  on  the  ice. 
In  my  efforts  here,  and  ttfey  were  many 
and  varied,  1  did  not  experience  any  of 
the  exhilarating  sensations  that  people 
say  are  incident  to  skating.  The  only 
sensations  that  were  apprehended  by  my 
inner  consciousness  were  stinging  ones, 
which  followed  each  glacial  concussion. 
My  ambition  was  evaporating  fast,  I 
looked  fer  the  above  mentioned  might-be 
eausei  of  disaster  but  could  not  find 
thorn  ;  the  skate-straps  on  examination 
proved  thsir  devotion  to  duty.  By  this 
time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  congregated 
Philistines  wa3  getting  intense.  I  did 
not  believe  in  being  bruised  to  make  a 
Kingston  Holiday,  (this  ideahasaByro.nic 
tinge.)  Forthwith  I  took  off  the  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  "I  homeward  wended  my  weary 
way"  resolved  to  "gang  nae  mair  to  yon 
toon."  I  have  not  gone  out  much  of 
late  ;  there  is  a  stiffness  about  my  limbs 
incompatible  with  the  flexibility  of  youth. 
I  wear  my  head  slightly  to  one  side  now. 
When  I  do  venture  abroad,  a  cane  in- 
Tariabl7  aoeorapanies  me  ;  and  J  look 
waUotuiy  tot  eraefes  &  the  aula  waits,  in 


fact,  I'm  not  the  fast  youth  I  once  was. 
Sic  transit  gloria  skatendi  (Latinity  of 
last  word  doubtful.) 

Yours  Castdownfully, 

Freshsu*. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Queen's  College 
Journal. 

Gextlbmih  : 

Some  time  since  there  appeared  in 
your  Journal,  whose  fortnightly  ap- 
pearance I  have  learned  to  look  for  with 
interest,  a  reference  to  the  movement 
begun  five  years  ago,  to  obtain  for  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  University 
greater  influence'  than  they  had  up  to 
that  time  enjoyed  in  the  government  of 
the  Institution.  I  had  the  honor  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  intrusted  with  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  proper  authorities.  The 
committee  submitted  a  report  to  a  meet- 
ing of  students  and  ex-students  held  in 
the  College  at  the  close  of  session  1869- 
70.  That  report  was  discussed,  and  so 
far  approved  of  that  a  resolution  based 
upon  it  was  carried,  appointing  a  dolega- 1 
tion  to  wait  upon  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  with  a  view  to  soliciting  their 
attention  to  the  questions  raised  in  the 
report.  The  delegation  was  courteously 
received  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
the  same  day.  The  members  of  the 
delegation  were  heard  in  support  of  the 
views  of  the  Alumni ;  and  a  committee 
of  the  Trustees  wm  named  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  Alumni  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  time  appointed  for  the  con- 
ference, negotiations  looking  to  an 
amalgamation  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
Dominion  commenced,  and  it  was  agreed 
by  the  conferring  parties  that  pending 
these  negotiations,  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  attempt  any  changes  in  the  present 
constiiution  of  the  College  Board,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  question  would  have 
to  be  re-opened  in  the  event  of  Union. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  to  await  the 
result  of  the  Union  movement,  which  is 
still  in  progress.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  effort  to  which  you  referred. 

The  character  of  the  suggestions  em- 
braced in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  A  lumni  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  sentence  :— "If  at  any  time  an 
amendment  of  the  Charter  be  contempla- 
ted, au  adaptation  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities' Act  should  be  made  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Queena  University,  which 
is  in  many  other  respects  conformed  to 
the  Scottish  Model,  and  provision  should 
fee  mi»  for  ta*  ocflfttion  sf  * 


Council  and  a  University  Court,  the  for- 
mer to  be  presided  over  by  a  Chancellor, 
elected  by  the  Trustees,  Professors  and 
Graduates  ;  and  the  latter  to  bd-  presided 
over  by  a  Lord  Rector,  chosen  by  the 
Matriculated  Students."  The  report 
saggested,  further,  that  failing  the  at- 
tainment of  the  foregoing  proposal  it 
might  at  least  be  possible  to  create  the 
office  of  Lord  Rector,  by  a  University 
Statute,  to  be  elected  conjointly  by  the 
Students  and  ex-Students,  tne  latter 
when  non-resident  having  the  right  t> 
vote  by  letter.  The  proposal  was  to  ask 
the  Principal  to  concede  to  said  Lord 
Rector  the  right  of  presiding  at  meetings 
of  Convocation,  while  in  other  respects 
the  office  should  be  deemed  honorary. 

In  cas«  union  is  carried  on  the  Basis 
and  Resolutions  now  under  consideration 
of  the  Church  Courts,  the  Church  is  to 
abdicate  the  function  it  now  fulfils  of  ap- 
pointing a  certain  number  of  the  Trustees. 
This  power  might  be  conferred  upon  the 
Graduates  instead,  the  present  ecclesias- 
tical rights  being  preserved  by  stipulating 
that  a  certain  proportion,  say  three- 
fourths,  of  the  governing  body  should  be- 
long to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Believe  me,  gentlemen, 

Yonrs  truly, 

Robert  Campbell, 


^Fhe  following  hymu  was  sung  in  West- 
minster Abbey  the  day  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh's  marriage.  It  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Flood  Jones,  M.  A.,precnntor 
of  Westminster,  and  Priest  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  A  tune  was  compossd  for 
it  by  Mr.  James  Turie  the  Organist  of 
the  Abbey. 

I.  . 

Father  of  Life  !  confessing 

Thy  majesty  and  power, 
We  seek  Thy  gracious  blessing 

To  greet  the  bridal  hour. 
The  troth  in  Eden  plighted, 

The  wedded  vow  renew  ; 
May  they,  in  Thee  united, 

Till  doath  be  pure  and  true, 
ii. 

Jesu  !  Redeemer,  hear  us  ! 

Silll  be  the  wedding  guest  ; 
Thy  gentle  presence  near  us 

Makes  common  things  more  blest, 
E'en  care  shall  be  a-learning 

Of  blessedness  divine, 
If  Thou  wilt  still  be  turning 

The  water  into  wine. 

in. 

Spirit  of  love  descending, 

Impart  Thy  joy  and  peace  ! 
These  hopes  together  blending, 

Bless  with  Thine  own  increase  : 
Athwart  the  rooghen'd  ocean, 

Or  on  the  peaceful  tide, 
Thy  breath  through  each  emotion 

Their  heavenward  course  shall  guide, 
iv. 

The  Church,  Thy  bride,  hath  given 

Her  blessing  on  the  vow  ; 
Oh  !  ratify  from  Heaven 

Her  beuison  below  ! 
Bless,  Father,  Sou,  and  Spirit, 

The  union  now  begun  J 
That,  in  the  Ufa  eternal, 

It)  amy  h»  ev«r  ena<—  Amen, 
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ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 

rpflE  SCHOOL  is  fully  equipped  m 
JL  every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

SEVENTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

»ave  been  held  by  ex-pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  far  a 
few  resident  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whose  lessons  particular  care  is  given  by 
a  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied . 

Circulars,  containing  Terms,  dc, 
sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A. 


CLARK  WRIGHT 
wmmmmm 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

fate,  fyp,  &  g\m, 

In  every  variety  of  style  and  quality, 

74 Wellingtons^-  -  KINGSTON. 

HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PAttIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

^©"First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibitions  heldin  King- 
ston in  1859,  1863,  and  1867. 


K-  STAGEY, 

BOOK  SELLER, 

STATIONERS'  HALL, 

82  KING_STREET.  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1873-74 

If  not  in  stock  procured  to  order. 
NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
every  description.  Miscellaneous  Books 
and  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  most 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
ceived by  the  earliest  packets. 

AT  E.  STACEY'S, 

Book,  Music  and  News  Depot. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 
IOMITKCT. 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,  Ac, 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  Ac. 
ySS-  The  work  carefully  superis tended. 


Chatterbox  for  1873. 
Little  Folks  for  1873. 
Our  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
The  Adviser  for  1873. 
Sunday  Magazine  for  1873. 
Child's  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
Children's  Treasure. 
Infants'  Delight. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1874. 

Every  Boy's  Annual  for  1874. 

Routledge's  Christmas  Annual  for  1874. 

Collins'  Globe  Dictionary,  759  pages,  Il- 
lustrated, Price  only  75  cents. 

New  Dictionary  of  Derivations-  30cts. 

New  Dictionary  of  Synonyms — 30cts. 

The  International  Atlas. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo- 
graphy. 

New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Music  Books  for  Presents. 

Thousands  of  New  Toy  &  Picture  Beoks. 

Family  and  Pocket  Bibles. 

Prayer,  Hymn  and  Psalm  Books. 

Large  assortment  of  Church  Services. 

The  Poets  in  Cloth,  Morocco  &  Imitation 
Ivory. 

Autograph  Albums. 

Photograph  Albums. 

And  Fancy  Goods  and  Stationary  suit- 
able for  holiday  gifts,  at 

Henderson's  Bookstore 

Princess  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK, 


New  and  Fashionable  Goods 
LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 


THOS.  SEALE, 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar,) 

PRINCESS  STREET, 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  Jiis  Fall  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
men's Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  made  for 
cash. 


NewBoot&Shoe  Store. 

MAGNEE  &  WADDELL'S  NEW  BUILDIMC. 

•f  3 awl  §taMw 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles.. 

mmWEM  &m<E  EM 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 
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IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  &  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES : 

Black  Mantle~Velvets, 
Black  Gros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gros  Grain  Silks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Guipure  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Glove*, 

SEAL  CLOAKING*, 
Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Goods, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods, 
Carpets  \nd  Oil  Clothfc 
(fc^A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment, 


PRINCESS  STREET. 
Oct.  16th,  1873. 


Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET,* 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 

J&Student's  Gowns,    Clergymen's,  <wd 
Gr  aduates  Gowns  and  Hoods 
Made  to  Ordtr. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  of  Gentlemen*' 
Shirts  and  Underclothing* 


ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 


PROFESSIONAL. 

FOR  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 
every  description  of 

Note  Boohs, 

And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  and 

Stationery,  The  Cheapest  arid  Best  Pla44 
the  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  BOOH  STORE. 

Thos.  UeAuley  &  Co. 


(Printed  for  the  Propri*tort,  •<  tke 
BRITISH  WHIG  OFFICE.) 
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THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  PAST. 

We  will  not  deplore  them,  the  days  that  are 
past ; 

The  gloom  of  misfortune  is  over  them  cast ; 
They  are  lengthened  by  sorrow  and  sullied  by 
care  ; 

Th«r  gifts  were  too  many,  their  joys  were  too 
rare  ; 

Yet  now  that  their  shadows  are  on  us  no  mor* 
Let  us  welcome  the  prospect  that  brightens 
before ! 

We  have  cherished  fair  hope*,  we  have  plotted 

brave  schemes, 
We  have  lived  till  we  find  them  illusive  as 

dreams  ; 

Wealth  has  melted  like  snow  that  is  grasped  in 
the  hand, 

And  the  steps  we  have  climbed  have  departed 
like  sand ; 

Yet  shall  we  despond  while  of  health  unbereft, 
And  honour,  bright  honour,  and  freedom  are  left! 

Oh  !  shall  we  despond,  while  the  pages  of  time 
Yet  open  before  us  their  records  sublime  ! 
While.ennobled  by'treasures  more  precious  than 
gold, 

We  can  walk  with  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of 
old; 

While  humanity  whispers  such  truths  in  the 
ear, 

As  it  softens  the  heart  like  sweet  music  to  hear  ? 

0  !  shall  we  despond  while,  with  visions  still 
free, 

We  can  gaze  on  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and 
the  sea ; 

While  the  sunshine  can  waken  a  buret  of  de- 
light, 

And  the  stars  are  a  joy  and  a  glory  by  night ; 
While  each  harmony,  running  through  nature, 
can  raise 

In  our  spirits  the  impulse  of  gladness  and 
praise  ? 

O  !  let  us  no  longer,  then,  vainly  lament 
Over  scenes  that  are  faded  and  days  that  are 
■pent : 

But,  by  faith  unfomken,  unawod  by  mine-banco 


On  hope's  waving  banner  still  fixed  be  our 
gla  nce  ; 

And,  should  fortune  prove  cruel  and  false  to 
the  last, 

Let  us  look     tlie  future,  and  not  to  the  past ! 

Saroent. 


ACADEMICAL  NOTES. 

(.Qontinutd  from  our  Uisi.) 
|  Botany  and  Zoology  are  taken  tip  dar- 
ing the  third  year  of  the  course.  The 
subject  of  "Botany"  includes  Structural 
and  Physiological  Botany  together  with 
the  principles  of  Systematic  Botany,  and 
a  general  outline  of  the  leading  orders  of 
Plants. 

The  higher  division  of  Plants,  Phaen- 
ogamia,  is  taken  up  first,  and  in  regard  to 
the  Organography  of  these  we  proceed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plant  to  the  top  in 
the  order,  Root,  Stem,  Leaves,  Flower, 
and  Fruit. 

In  dealing  with  the  flower,  a  typical 
one  is  introduced,  and  then  all  the  modi- 
fied forms  are  derived  from  it  by  system- 
atic deviations  from  the  type. 

In  Physiological  Botany  the  minute 
structure  of  the  plant  is  considered — the 
constitution  of  the  cell,  with  its  composi- 
tion, its  contents,  its  markings,  its 
methods  of  increase,  and  lastly  its  modi- 
fied forms. 

The  union  of  cells  in  order  i»  form  the 
various  kinds  of  tissue  is  next  considered, 
as  also  the  natures  of  Parenchymatous 
and  Vascular  plants,  of  Epidermis,  Stora- 
ata,  Glands,  fcc. 

Then  comes  the  minute  structure  of  Ex- 
ogenous and  Endogenous  stems,  their 
modes  ef  growth  and  their  circulation  ; 
also,  the  nature  of  the  Chemical  changes 
whi«h  take  phwe  in  the  formation  of  woody  i 


tissue,  of  its  change  into  starch,  sugar, 
acids,  Sic.,  the  nature  of  plant  respiration 
and  transpiration,  and  finally  of  the  ulti- 
mate principles  of  plant  Fecundation  and 
Reproduction. 

The  subject  is   fully  illustrated  by 
numerous  drawings,  both  colored  and  un- 
colored,  and  in  the  minute  structure  by 
j  Photo-micrographs  upon  glass,  thus  af- 
;  fording  all  the  advantages   of  a  high- 
I  powered  Microscope  without  any  of  the 
i  inconveniences  which  a  novice  frequently 
finds  attending  the  use  of  it. 

"Zoology"  includes  the  Outlines  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
together  with  some  general  considerations 
upon  Zoological  Classifications  and  a  study 
of  some  of  the  leading  animals. 

In  the  former  part  we  have  first  » 
general  description  of  the  nervous  system 
as  daveloped  in  the  principal  types  of 
animals,  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
senses,  with  the  structures  and  positions 
of  their  respective  organs,  and  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  peculiarities  of  Intelligence 
and  Instinct.  Then  comes  the  apparatus 
of  Voluntary  Motion,  the  structure  and 
functions  of  muscles,  their  attachments 
to  solid  parts,  and  hence  a  consideration 
of  the  skeleton  as  constituted  of  bones 
or  shell  or  testa,  or  other  hardened  por- 
tions, with  a  description  of  the  numerous 
methods  of  locomotion  to  be  found 
throughout  the  Animal  world.  We  have 
next  the  Vegetative  organs,  including  the) 
functions  of  Nutrition  and  Reproduction. 
Nutrition  is  considered  under  the  heads 
of  Prehension,  Digestion,  Circulation,  Res- 
piration and  Secretion,  under  each  of 
which,  the  different  methods  by  whieh 
these  operations  are  effected  and  the  con- 
sequences attending  them  are  fully  dilated 
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upon  and  traced  through  all  their  mort 
prominent  modifications  from  the  highest 
animal  down  to  the  lowest. 

Under  Reproduction  we  have  a  full 
account  of  all  the  most  recent  and  trust- 
worthy observations  made  in  some  of  the 
mo3t  difficult  paths  of  investigation. 
After  finishing  generally  the  two  great 
and  primary  divisions  of  Y'iviparous  and 
Oviparous  Reproduction  we  are  brought 
into  the  presence  of  some  of  Nature's 
greatest  anomalies— the  unique  methods 
of  budding  and  self-division  by  which  the 
lower  animals  so  frequently  increase  their 
number — Parthenogenesis,  alternate  Re- 
production and  Metamorphosis.  This 
portion  of  the  work  closes  with  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  not  over-delicate  but  very 
important  subject  of  Entozoa  and  their 
course  of  propagation. 

In  the  classification  of  animals  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  to  dwell  upon.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  other 
things,  and  the  books  recommended  are 
in  Botany,  Gray's  Structural  Botany  and 
Wood's  Botany,  and  in  Zoology,  Agassiz 
and  Gould's  Zoology,  Milne  Edward's 
Zoology  by  Knox,  and  some  others. 

The  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  are 
Mineralogy  and  Geology.  In  Mineralogy 
particular  attention  is  giyen  to  its  prac- 
tical applications.  The  study  of  the 
metallic  ores  with  their  respective  distri- 
bution and  value  and  the  different  pro- 
cesses employed  i«  their  reduction,  with 
the  rationale  ofoeach  operation,  the  use 
and  employment  of  fluxes,  and  other 
cognate  things  aie  first  considered. 

After  this  the  mora  commonly  recur- 
ring minerals  which  cannot  properly  be 
looked  upon  as  ores  of  metals  are  taken 
up  and  their  characteristic  features,  and 
reactions  with  acids  and  blowpipe  are 
pointed  out,  together  with  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  Chemis- 
try and  the  Arts. 

After  Mineralogy  is  ended  we  are  in- 
troduced to  Geology  which  opens  with  a 
general  view  of  Cosmical  theories  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  of  the  changes 
which  it  has  undergone,  and  of  the  specu- 
lations in  regard  to  its  internal  constitu- 
tion. Then  follows  Dynamical  Geology 
with  a  consideration  of  Geological  forces, 
the  ways  in  which  they  act,  and  the 
general  effects  of  such  action. 

Lithology  follows,  including  the  classi- 
fication of  rocks,  their  constitution,  their 
formation,  and  their  division  into  Igneous, 
Metamorphic,  and  Aqueous.  The  various 
theories  held  by  the  oldest  Geologists  are 
brought  under  review,  and  the  more  im- 


portant arguments  pro  and  con  carefully 
considered. 

After  this  comes  the  main  work  of  the 
subject,  the  classification  of  the  rocks 
forming  the  earth's  crust,  not  in  regard 
to  mineral  constitution  but  in  regard  to 
their  relative  ages.  This  naturally  re- 
quires and  therefore  leads  to  Palaeon- 
tology, and  thus  we  are  led  upwards  from 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  EXPERIENCES. 

No.  ii.    '  m 

COPY  OF    A    LETTER  DESCRIBING  THE  TRIP 

FROM   SARNIA   TO  SAULT  STE. 

MARIE. 

Mr  Dear  J——  : — We  are  spending  a 

few  days  with  our  mutual  friend,  who 
has  been  at  considerable  trouble  to  show 
us  the  Sarnia  Elephant.    That  interest- 


the  azoic  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  ;  ing  animal,  which  you  have  often  been 
through  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Permian  privileged  to  inspect,  has  been  parading 
and  other  systems  to  the  over-lying  re-  I  himself  to  our  very  great  delight, 
cent  deposits  at  the  top.  J  Equally  at  home,  mare  terraque,  he  seems 

Throughout  the  subject  an  endeavour  i  growing  into  a  monster.  He  has  much 
is  made  to  give  a  general  view  of  Geolo-  yet  to  do  in  the  way  of  clearing  off  and 
gical  principles  as  applicable  to  the  earth  \  rendering  his  premises  healthful  and  at- 


as  a  whole,  rather  than  a  system  of 
Geology  characterizing  any  particular  re- 
gion. 

At  the  close  we  have  an  outline  of  the 
Geology  of  our  own  country,  which,  with 
the  preparation  that  the  student  has 
undergone,  can  afterwards  be  pursued  by 
himself  to  any  desired  extent. 

The  subject  is  illustrated  by  maps  and 
diagrams,  and  mineral  and  rock  speci- 
mens, and  the  books  recommended  are 
Dana's  Mineralogy,  Lyell's  Geology, 
Page's  Geology,  and  Chapman's  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology  of  Canada. 


Paper  in  Japan. — The  uses  of  paper 
in  Japan  are  ludicrously  various.    It  is 
used  in  daily  life,  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  nursery,  and  the  kitchen,   in  ways 
that  are  dark  to  a  foreigner.  A  Japanese 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  string,  a  sheet  for 
a  letter,   a  wrapper,  a  handkerchief,  a 
towel,  or  a  platter.    In  his  bosom  is  a 
roll  of  paper,  and  what  paper  can  accom- 
plish  is   known  only  to   the  native  of 
Japan.    When  Yezabaro  or  Kintaro  cuts 
his  finger,  a  bandage  is  applied,  and  tears 
are  dried  by  the    same   article.  The 
exquisitely-dressed   young  lady  takes  a 
roll  of  paper  from  her  girdle,  and  le  ! 
it  becomes  a  handkerchief.    Pass  into 
the  street  on  a  rainy  day  in  Yeddo,  and 
you  see  for  miles  a  panorama  of  moving 
disks  of  paper.     Both  umbrellas  and 
parasols  are  made  of  paper,  and  a  suit 
of  oiled  and  water-proof  clothes,  hat, 
coat,  trousers,  and  shoes  of  paper  may  be 
boiight  almost  anywhere  in  Japan.  Boxes, 
pipe-cases,  twine,  dishes,  tea-trays,  car- 
pets, chimneys,  roasting- tins  for  firing 
tea,   windows,    doors,   partitions,  and 
screens,   are  everywhere  made  of  paper. 
The  panelled  walls  of  houses  are  made  of 
hardened    paper-pulp.     Old  Japanese 
armour  is  largely   made  of  compressed 
lacquered  paper. 


tractive.  I  like  to  see  him  at  night  as  he 
goes  tooting  up  or  down  the  river  with 
his  many  horns  and  eyes  the  observed 
and  admired  of  all  observers,  but  espe- 
cially his  owners,  the  merchants  and 
traders.  I  wonder  if  he  is  subject  to 
fits.  One  wouldn't  think  his  attention 
easily  diverted,  but  to  see  how  he  starts 
and  stops  now-a-days  and  gives  his  tail 
a  knowing  and  highly  delighted  twitch. 

You  want   to  know  how  I  feel.  la 
the  best  of  spirits.    The  boat  is  due  to- 
morrow at  6  p.m.,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
am  treading    on    air.     You  remember 
how,  in  spite  of  her  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment, Anstiss  Dolbeare's  sparkling  eyes 
revealed  her  delight  to  Richard  Hathaway. 
So  one  feels  that,  though  attempting  to 
be  demure  and  commonplace,  people  read 
his  secret,  and  he  almost  expects  those  he 
meets  to  express  their  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  joy.    I  wonder  if  everybody  has 
such  a  feeling  under  the  circumstances, 
and  if  it  might  be  taken  as  a  pledge  of 
future  union  and  trustfulness  among  men. 
The  boat  has  arrived.    I  will  post  this  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
my  experiences  up  to  that  point.  * 
You  remember  the  fable  of  the  fly  sitting 
on  the  chariot  wheel  and  contemplating 
with  amusing  self  consciousness  the  dust 
that  was  being  raised.  Now-a-days  things 
that  have  been  abused  for  ages  are  finding 
apologists.    I  would  like  to  rescue  that 
fly  from  prevailing  misinterpretation.  I 
have  experienced  considerable  sympathy 
for  it  during  the  last  few  hours.  The 
town  has  been  pouring  out  its  inhabitants. 
It  has  been  all  bustle  and  racket  among 
the  sailors.    One  has  such  a  delightful 
sense  of  proprietorship  in  it  all.  Certain 
arrangements  may  not  contemplate  a  par- 
ticular individual,  yet  may  have  in  view 
wants  and  emotions  he  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  embodies.    In  such  a  case  pro- 
prietorship is  limited  only  by  capacity. 
To  quote  H.  W.  Beecher,  "No  matter 
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how  men  may  fence  in  their  gardens, 
my  nose  takes  tax  and  toll  of  every  sweet 
scented  flower,  my  ear  is  charmed  by  every 
delightful  sound,  and  ruy  eye  by  every 
beautiful  prospect."  To  quote  Paul,  "All 
things  are  yours,"  i.  e.  who  are  able  to 
possess  them.  Heaven  seems  in  sympa- 
thy with  earth  to-night.  The  gentle  mo- 
tion of  the  waters  upon  which  we  are 
resting,  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  sky  and 
the  happy  movement  among  the  passen- 
gers are  things  we  can  feel  but  not  de- 
scribe. My  friend  has  been  looking  after 
my  baggage  to  allow  respite  for  this  en- 
joyment. Others  are  not  so  fortunate. 
Here  is  an  unprotected  female  with  her 
child,  who  has  applied  to  yon  comfortable 
but  kindly  appearing  old  gentleman  to 
intercede  with  the  steward  for  a  state- 
room. He  would  rather  not  be  bothered, 
but  evidently  feels  that  he  has  a  charac- 
ter to  sustain  and  blandly  does  his  best. 
I  am  sure  that  act  will  do  him  good  wli6n 
he  has  leisure  to  think  it  over.  Our  cap- 
tain seems  a  model  seaman  and  he  has 
that  name.  The  crew  are  mostly  intelli- 
gent Scotchmen.  I  am  told  however, that 
they  are  shaky  on  the  minister  question. 
They  fairly  trembled  in  their  boots  when 
eleven  black  coats  and  white  cravats  in 
solemn  an  ay  boarded  their  devoted  ves- 
sel last  trip.  They  attributed  their  wreck 
last  year  to  the  unlucky  presence  of  min- 
isters, especially  a  prominent  Methodist 
D.D.,  who  seemed  to  their  darkened 
minds  to  be  "concentrated  minister."  But 
their  voices  have  a  genuine  ring  and  their 
appearance  and  demeanor  set  at  rest  any 
heart  flutterings.  Besides,  this  boat  be- 
longs to  a  temperance  Sabbath  keeping 
line.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  certain 
of  the  "hands"  spend  much  time  in  the 
study  of  character  and  become  expert  in 
detecting  those  of  convivial  habits,  to 
whom  they  "tip  the  wink,"  and  with  whom 
by  and  bye  they  may  be  found  blooming 
unseen  and  wasting  their  inspiration  in 
the  engine  room  or  behind  friendly  heaps 
of  trunks.  I  have  "become  great"  with 
•ne  of  the  sailors  (not  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned).  He  is  intelligent 
and  communicative,  with  just  enough  of 
•arcastic  spirit  to  spice  his  sentences  and 
show  off  his  manly  feeling.  He  thinks 
liquor  drinking  more  noticeable  on  these 
boats  than  on  those  where  an  open  bar 
is  allowed  and  avows  that  passengers  out- 
rage all  sense  of  propriety  when  they 
make  nearly  every  state-room  a  liquor 
saloon  and  every  side-table  a  bar.  Don't 
you  think  him  about  right  1  Surely 
"gentlemen  and  ladies"  should  respect 


the  rules  of  the  beat  and  the  feelings  of 
passengers  who  may  have  chosen  this 
line  because  of  its  reputation  in  this  re- 
gard. Just  now  a  conversation  is  being 
carried  on  by  a  drinking  party  near  me. 
Invalid,  travelling  for  health  to  a  Doctor 
of  high  standing  and  exorbitant  fees  : 
"Doctor,  may  I  take  it  ?"  Doctor,  with 
a  wine-glass  (full  of  brandy)  in  his  hand  : 
"Well,  I  think  it  good  for  me  and  why 
not  for  you  ?"  Last  night  1  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  moaning  and  drunken 
complainings  of  another  "invalid,"  in  an 
adjoining  state-room.  There  he  goes 
across  the  cabin  now,  a  dyspeptic,  dis- 
contented looking  man,  who  has  no  word 
for  a  fellow  passenger  and  only  grunts 
and  scowls  for  his  wife.  No  wonder  ! 
When  he  enters  our  circle  we  feel  like  the 
oyster  into  whose  enjoyment  a  grain  of 
sand  has  insinuated  itself.  Would  that 
we  could,  oysterlike,  transform  this 
lustreless  way-farer  into  a  pearl.  Listen 
to  my  sailor  friend  on  the  Sabbath  ques- 
tion : — "Humph  !  Sabbath  keeping  !  We 
got  pious  for  a  while,  all  hands  from 
Captain  down,  after  running  on  the  rock 
last  year.  You  would'nt  hear  an  oath  or 
see  a  hand's  turn  done  all  day  ;  but  1 
guess  it  didn't  pay  ;  any  way  the  other 
boat*  used  to  get  ahead  of  us  and  then  the 
men  began  to  stray  off  to  the  taverns  and 
get  so  drunk  they  couldn't  do  a  turn  on 
Monday,  and  some  of  them  for  a  week. 
So  we  got  over  that  fit,  but  when  there's 
a  preacher  aboard  he  generally  holds  out 
in  the  cabin,  while  the  men  are  shovellin' 
on  coals,  or  tearin'  and  workin'  down 
stairs.  It  seems  to  me  I'd  rather  go 
whole  hog  or  none  and  not  make  the 
thing  absurd."  I'm  not  going  to  argue 
the  pros  and  cons  here.  Don't  you  think 
that  if  it  is  legitimate  to  keep  the  men 
on  duty  on  Sabbath  it  would  be  equally 
so  to  enforce  respect  for  the  day  when  off 
duty.  At  any  rate  Divine  Institutions 
ought  to  be  respected  ;  results  must  be 
left  with  the  Institutor. 

But  while  we  are  theorizing,  the  vessel 
is  moving  rapidly.  She  will  cut  the  knot 
and  not  attempt  to  unravel  it.  It  makes 
one  feel  helpless  and  insignificant — a 
mere  child  of  fate.  We  can't  get  ques- 
tions settled  in  time.  But  surely  these 
questions  have  further  and  more  impor- 
tant bearings  ahead,  so  that  our  efforts 
must  yet  bear  fruit.  We  are  passing  up 
the  St.  Mary  River.  The  air  is  bracing. 
We  are  over-coated  and  warmly  gloved. 
The  Doctor  previously  referred  to  de- 
scribes the  sensation  as  that  of  one  who 
has  taken  just  enough  champagne  to 
make  him  feel  glorious.     Travellers  say 


this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
in  all  the  world.  If  I  could  only  make 
you  feel  as  I  do.  Hopeless  task  !  Let 
me  have  time  to  think  and  feel,  and  you 
will  hear  from  me  again. 

Yours,  &c. 

Indian  Orthography. — A  few  weeks 
ago  we  gave  various  spellings  of  Cataraquiy 
the  Indian  name  of  the  site  of  Kingston. 
It  may  interest  some  aspirants  to  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Aborigines,  to  know 
that  the  orthography  of  the  Ojibwa  dia- 
lects is  very  indeterminate.  No  system 
of  spelling  has  been  laid  down  for  the 
missionaries, and  each  solitary  laborer  who 
is  giving  to  the  world  his  efforts  towards 
the  formation  of  a  written  language  for 
the  Indians,  has  set  up  a  rule  of  his  own. 
The  result  is  a  very  Babel  of  spelling,  of 
which  some  examples  are  given  here  from 
various  writers  : — 

Gitchee  Manitou,  Kiji  Manito,  Keche 
Munedoo,  The  Mighty  Oak,  Supremo 
Being.  Ogemah,  Oagemun,  Hankimah,  a 
lluler.  Te,  Daa,  Day,  Tay,  Tai,  the  heart. 
Oeenuoun,  Welmnawa,  Winana.  Ojejung, 
Ogigag,  Ojechog,  the  Spirit. 

In  fact,  no  two  missionaries  agree  in 
their  mode  of  spelling  ;  and  although  the 
Keys  to  the  various  systems  be  given, 
one  cannot  be  sure  of  their  strict  use. 
It  may  seem  an  idle  task  to  set  about  fixing 
a  certain  orthography  for  the  Ojibwas, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
confederation  of  the  North-West  Terri- 
tory with  our  own  has  added  immensely 
to  our  Indian  population,  and  that  the 
Ojibwas  comprise  a  very  large  proportion 
of  that  population.  The  Crees,  closely 
allied  to  the  Ojibwas,  possess  a  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Syllabic 
character — a  phonetic  system  which  we 
regret  the  want  of  type  to  illustrate.  It 
would  seem  desirable  that  the  use  of  this 
character  should  be  introduced  among 
the  Ojib  was.  It  has  advantages  so  ob- 
viously greater  than  those  presented  by 
the  Roman  character,  that  the  labors  of 
missionaries  are  thereby  greatly  reduced. 
A  Cree  ean  learn  to  read  in  the  Syllabic 
character  in  a  few  days,  while  it  takes 
weeks  to  instruct  him  to  read  in  ours. 
Here  is  a  field  for  united  effort  on  the 
part  »f  Missionary  Boards.  Dr.  O'Meara 
is  at  work  upon  the  revision  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  Ojibwa. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  urging  the  publica- 
tion of  this  translation  in  the  Syllabic 
character — one  in  which  there  can  be  no 
pooiu  for  variable  spelling. 
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The  Journal  is  issued  every  alternate 
Saturday  during  the  session  of  Queen's 
College,  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  of  the  University. 

TERMS. 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  §0  50 
Single  copies,  each.  .    0  05 

To  be  had  at  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  J. 

Henderson,  E.  Stacey  and  McAulay  & 

Co. 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  Jamea 
J.  Craig,  Treasurer  Finance  Committee, 
and  all  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  D.  B.  McTavish,  Secretary  Finance 
Committee,  Box  482,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Literary  contributions  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Drawer  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Anonymous  communications  can  re- 
eeive  no  attention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  write  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates 
and  under-graduates  of  the  University  are 
requested  to  contribute  literarily  and 
liberally. 


We  would  respectfully  remind  those  of 
emr  readers  who  have  not  yet  paid  their 
subscriptions,  that  they  would  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  them  in  to  our  Treasurer.  We 
have  placed  the  subscription  at  the  low  figure 
of  50  cents,  and  therefore  cannot  afford  to 
(five  any  complimentary  copies.  Our  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Jas.  J.  Craig,  will  thankfully 
■receive  such  contributions. 
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PUBLIC  DEBATES. 

The  success  which  attended  the  Pub- 
lio  Debate  given  in  the  former  part  of  the 
session  has  encouraged  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  to  take  steps  for  the  holding  of 
another  meeting  of  a  similar  character. 
We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  these 
measures  will  be  carried  out,  as  the  time 
of  the  Students  will  now  be  fully  occu- 
pied in  preparing  for  the  dreaded  final, 
but  should  the  debate  take  place,  we  hope 
the  citizens  will  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  Society's  efforts  in  this  direction 
by  coming  out  in  even  larger  numbers 
than  before.  The  object  of  these  Public 
Debates  is  to  furnish  opportunities  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  especially  those 
now  Students,  of  appearing  before  large 
audiences,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the 
aim  to  contribute  as  largely  as  possible 
to  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  the 
hearers.  Tho  training  secured  by  thus 
appearing  in  public  is  very  beneficial  :  it 
jives  tho  speaker  courage ;  it  helps  to  rub 
«ff  Uis  batbftflawu  which  so  often  aotono" 


paniea  a  young  man  to  College  and  clings 
to  him  with  affectionate  tenacity  ;  it  en- 
ables him  to  retain  his  self  possession  and 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  with  ease 
before  an  assembly  of  the  learned,  the 
critical,  or  the  beautiful.  Such  then 
being  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
Public  Debates,  and  the  value  of  these 
advantages  being  beyond  dispute,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  debates  should  be  con- 
tinued, if  the  proper  arrangements  can 
be  made.  But  one  feature  that  appears 
to  us  objectionable  is,  that  the  Society 
has  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  these  Public 
Meetings.  The  funds  at  no  time  exceed 
the  expenditure  by  more  than  a  mere 
trifle,  and  it  is  surely  very  injudicious  to 
incur  debts,  when  we  might  just  as  well 
be  free  from  them.  Why  not  make  the 
Public  Debates  self-supporting  ?  If  the 
discussion  is  worth  coming  to  hear,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  it  is  worth  paying 
for.  A  small  admission  fee  would  secure 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses, 
and  thus  free  the  Society  from  the  bur- 
den, which  is  all  that  is  wanted.  We 
are  sure  that  no  one  would  absent  him- 
self from  these  meetings  on  account  of 
a  paltry  charge  such  as  is  made  by  the 
Elocution  Association  for  admission  to  its 
Public  Entertainments. 

But  especially  is  it  to  the  place  of  hold- 
ing the  Public  Meetings,  both  of  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  and  the  Elocution  Associa- 
tion, that  we  take  objection.  Last  ses- 
sion the  Elocution  Association  premature- 
ly discouraged  by  the  small  attendance 
at  one  of  its  Public  Entertainments, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  owing  to  the  very 
slippery  and  ^unsafe  condition  of  the 
streets  at  the  time,  must  leave  the  Col- 
lege buildings  and  go  out  in  search  of 
popularity.  The  example  was  followed 
by  the  Alma  Mater  Society  this  session. 
Now,  why  should  not  these  meetings  be 
held  in  the  College  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  a  greater  number  will  be  likely  to 
attend  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  That  may 
be  true  in  some  cases,  but  we  hold  that 
the  increase  in  attendance  does  not  at  all 
justify  the  removal  from  the  Convocation 
Hall.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  the  in- 
crease is  scarcely  perceptible,  for  we  can 
point  to  the  time  when  the  attendance 
was  just  as  large  in  the  Convocation  Hall, 
as  it  has  been  since  the  change  from  that 
place.  It  is  not  an  object  of  these  meet- 
ings to  make  money  ;  if  expenses  are 
paid,  that  is  enough.  Experience  has 
proved  that,  although  there  may  be  oc- 
casionally a  deficit  in  receipts,  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  a  want  of  funds  on  the 
day  of  closing  account*,    Bnt  it  may  bo 


said  that  St.  Andrew's  Hall  i3  more  con- 
venient to  the  citizens,  being  in  a  more 
central  position  than  the  College.  Well, 
it  is  no  doubt  more  convenient  to  some, 
but  it  is  inconvenient  to  others,  so  that 
circumstances  are  very  much  the  same  in 
that   respect  as  formerly.    WTe  cannot 
therefore  see  any  good  reason  why  these 
meetings  should  not  be  brought  back  to 
the  College.    It  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  an  academic  spirit  to  move  from 
the  College  Halls,  where  so  many  pleasant 
associations  lend  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Entertainments.    Every  student  and  ex- 
student  of  Queen's  should  take  particular 
delight  in  placing  his  Alma  Mater  before 
the  public  mind.    He  ought  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  doing  this,  and  bring 
the  public  as  often  as  possible  within  tho 
College  Buildings,   instead  of  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  solemn  solitariness, 
ignored  by  the  citizens.    Again  open  the 
doors  of  the  Convocation  Hall  and  let 
the  pleasant  gatherings  chase  away  the 
silence  that  has  been  brooding  heavily 
there  ;  let  the  people  know  that  Queen's 
College  is  open  to  them,  lest  they  come 
to  regard  it  as  merely  private  and  thus 
lose  much  of  their  interest  in  it.    Do  not 
allow  a  desire  for  individual  prominence 
to  overcome  the  claims  possessed  by  the 
College.    Let  not  the  attractions  of  other 
Halls  draw  you  away  from  the  love  and 
respect  you  owe  to  your  Literary  Mother, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting 
that  the  more  closely  you  cling  to  her  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results  in  the 
end.    Rally  round  her  therefore  and  do 
your  utmost  in  bearing  her  on  to  a 
glorious  future,  and  then  when  others 
take  your  places  in  her  halls,  when 
Father  Time  is  touching  you  with  his 
silver  wand,  you  will  look  back  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  your  College  life  and 
say,  'We  did  our  duty  to  our  Alma 
Mater.' 


OUR  SISTER  COLLEGES- 

An  Inter-Collegiate  Literary  Conven- 
tion  was  to  be  held  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  on 
the  19th  in3t.,  by  those  who  deem  it  a 
matter  of  reproach  that  students  from 
different  institutions  never  met  as  contes- 
tants, except  to  display  their  physical 
powers,  and  think  that  contests  in  scholar- 
ship, essay-writing,  and  oratory  may  be 
both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  next  Regatta  of  the  Rowing  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  is  to  be  held 
on  Saratoga  Lake.  Amherst  College  ob- 
j««tt  on  the  ground  that  some  higlwaindt* 
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young  men  of  their  crew  will  not  peril 
themselves  by  going  to  such  a  place. 

So-called  universities  are  springing  up 
and  blossoming  like  toad-stools  on  a  side- 
hill,  all  over  the  far  west,  from  California 
to  Texas.  We  can  treat  them  with  def- 
erence and  respect,  we  can  wish  them  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  b\it  we  do  roost  sin- 
cerely hope  that  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
growth,  they  may  not  be  stunted  by  a 
false  estimate  of  themselves,  or  attempt, 
like  the  frog  of  old,  whose  young  had  been 
smashod  by  the  hoof  of  a  bovine,  to  in- 
flate themselves  to  an  equality  with  the 
oauae  of  their  afflictions.  So  says  the 
"Yak  Courant." 

The  McGill  University  Ga~eite  of  Feb- 
ruary contains  a  third  paper  on  "The 
Birds  of  Montreal  and  Vicinity,"  devoted 
to  the  family  of  The  Owls. 

DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS. 

"Human  Nature,"  a  posthumous  work 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  will  soon  appear. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  Foster's 
"Life  of  Dickens"  is  advertised  for  the 
and  of  this  month. 

M.  F.  Tupper  has  been  put  upon  the 
Civil  Service  List  with  a  pension  of  £120 
per  annum  for  his'Proverbial  Philosophy.' 

There  are  only  131  daily  Newspapers  in 
threat  Britain  and  Ireland,  only  13  in 
Scotland  ;  we  beat  that  in  Ontario. 

M.  Dupuy  de  Lome  has  recently  ex- 
hibited, at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
an  invention  for  sending  a  plan  or  topo- 
graphical sketch  by  telegraphy . 

The  Earl  of  Derby  in  a  recent  speech 
on  "Mental  Culture"  at  thefLiverpool  Col- 
lege, spoke  as  follows  : — "Put  it  at  the 
lowest,  a  man  who  has  the  habit  of  read- 
ing, to  whom  his  books  are  the  best  com- 
pany, finds  in  them  a  distraction  from 
anxiety,  a  comfort  in  petty  troubles,  a 
protection  against  weariness  and  ennui,  a 
society  which  he  can  take  up  when  he 
will  and  leave  without  giving  offenee,  and, 
above  all,  an  escape  from  the  vulgar  in- 
terests and  mean  details  of  private  life 
into  the  healthier  air  of  thought  and  ideas 
which  concern  mankind  in  general." 

Dr.  Beke,  an  English  traveller,  claims 
to  have  discovered  Mount  Sinai,  a  day's 
journey  north-east  of  Akaba.  He  found 
the  remains  of  annuals  that  had  been 
MCiificed,  and  Semitic  inscription*. 


SOME  OTHER  SUGGESTIONS. 

Having  got  into  the  way  of  offering 
suggestions,  though  not  without  incur- 
ring slight  reproof  for  our  pains,  as  often 
happens  to  the  incautious  and  inexper- 
ienced when  they  mean  well,  we  propose 
at  the  present  time  to  continue  as  we 
have  begun,  with  the  hope  that  our 
efforts  this  time  may  bear  other  than 
bitter  fruits.    Meanwhile  we  take  a  re- 
spectful   leave  of  the   Authorities  of 
Queen's,  and  allow  them  to  cogitate  on 
I  our  former  suggestions,  while  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  Fathers  of  Kingston, 
and  address  to  them,  with  that  deference 
which  their  high  position  demands,  a  few 
words,  to  which  we  respectfully  ask  them 
to  lend  a  willing  ear.    Indeed,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  Authorities  of  our  Uni- 
versity, to  hold  them  responsible  for  all 
the  improvements  and  changes  which 
suggest  themselves  as  necessary  to  be 
made  both  in  the  College  buildings  and 
the  College  grounds.    They,  to  be  sure, 
are  perhaps  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Institu- 
tion ,  and  we  are  persuaded  they  are  both 
willing  and  ready,  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  to  sjive  a  practical  demonstration 
of  their  fidelity  to  duty,  and  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  them  ;  but  have  not  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  also  a  lively  interest 
in  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  Queen's 
College  {    Have  they  not  something  at 
stake  in  the  educational  Institutions  of 
the  City  1  and  ought  they  not  to  closely 
identify  the  prosperity  of  these  Institu- 
tions with  their  own  ?    In  the  past, 
Kingston  has  dsne  much  in  this  direction, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Kingston  nobly  responded  a  few  years 
ag©  to  the  call  for  assistance,  made  in  be- 
half of  the  University,  and  the  friends 
of  the  College  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  to-day  on  the  advanced 
efficiency  of  that  Institution  and  the 
large  increase  of  its  students.    Being  the 
seat  of  the  only  University  in  Eastern 
Ontario,  every  legitimate  means  should 
be  adopted  to  offer  those  inducements  to 
intending   students   which   would  draw 
them  hither,   and  no  efforts  should  be 
spared  to  render  everything  in  and  around 
the  College  so  attractive  to  those  who 
come  here  for  instruction,  that  at  the 
close  of  their  academic  career,  they  will 
leave   with    regret,    and    strongly  re- 
commend to  others  the  course  which  they 
themselves  pursued.    Kingston  as  a  seat 
of  learning  has  a  great  many  things  in  its 
favour.   The  "Calendar"  of  our  Univer- 
sity  in  its  "general  announcement"  says 


with  great  modesty,  "Kingston  is  easily 
accessible  on  account  of  its  central  situa- 
tion, and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  localities 
in  Western  Canada,"  and  this  is  all  it. 
says.  But  a  great  deal  more  than  this 
might  be  said.  Nature  has  done  much 
for  the  surroundings,  and  art  could  easily 
add  to  the  beauty.  The  site  of  the  College 
is  a  charming  spot,  naturally  beautiful, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  easily  accessible 
from  every  part  of  the  city,  and  yet, 
strictly  speaking  not  in  the  city.  From 
the  College  building  the  spectator  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view.  The  whole 
expanse  of  the  bay  lies  before  him.  The 
city  is,  as  it  were,  at  his  feet.  Right 
opposite  is  Fort  Henry,  and  skirting  the 
hay  are  Wolfe,  Garden,  Simcoe,  Amherst. 
Snake,  and  a  number  of  other  smaller 
islands,  while  in  the  distance,  Lake 
Ontario  melts  away  in  the  Western  hori- 
zon. It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a 
more  eligible  site  for  the  College.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  than  those  of 
mere  natural  beauty  why  Kingston 
should  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  place  of 
study.  While  it  offers  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  the  advantages  of  larger  cities,  it  is 
free  from  many  of  their  most  serious 
drawbacks.  As  the  "Calendar"  says,  it  is 
a  healthy  locality,  and  it  is  central.  It  is 
also  very  orderly  and  law-abiding,  and 
consequently  has  a  higher  moral  tone 
than  larger  and  more  densely  populated 
places,  and  holds  out  fewer  temptations 
to  young  men  to  neglect  their  studies  or 
misspend  their  time. 

Of  all  these  facts,  the  City  Fathers  are 
doubtless  aware.  But  it  seems  they  have 
overlooked  another  fact,  namely,  that 
they  could  add  very  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness, and  usefulness  of  the  University 
by  supplementing  its  ordinary  revenue 
from  the  Civic  Chest,  and  thus  putting  the 
Institution  in  a  position  to  effect  those 
improvements  and  changes  which  are  so 
much  needed.  A  benefaction  of  this 
kind  would  not  be  a  mere  gratuity. 
Kingston  has  gained  much  by  having 
Queen's  College.  The  splendid  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  the  youth  of  the  city 
during  the  last  thirty  years  for  acquiring 
the  highest  education  which  the  country 
could  afford,  and  of  which  they  have  so 
freely  availed  themselves,  ought  nov,  we 
think,  to  be  recognized  in  some  such 
handsome  way  as  we  indicate.  But  the 
city  derives  other  than  mere  educational 
advantages  from  the  presence  of  the 
University.  Large  sums  of  money  are 
expended  annually,  and  most  if  not  all 
of  it  remains  in  Kingston,   We  kave 
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made  a  rude  estimate  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  over- 
statement, we  place  it  somewhat  below 
the  actual  figures  obtained.  Possibly  the 
citizens  of  Kingston,  and  our  readers 
generally  'will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
no  less  a  sum  than  $25,000  is  expended 
annually.  As  we  based  our  calculation 
on  data  furnished  by  reports  and 
statistics  of  two  years  ago,  the  actual 
amount  expended  at  present  will  likely 
exceed  this  sum.  In  this  estimate  the 
expenditure  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  not  includ- 
ed. 

It  will  appear  from  this  that  the 
city  derives  very  substantial  pecuniary, 
as  well  as  educational,  advantages  from 
the  presence  of  the  University  :  and  it 
will  consequently  follow,  that  the  more 
liberally  this  Institution  is  supported  the 
reciprocal  gain  will  be  correspondingly 
greater. 

From  a  discussion  that  took  place  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  we 
have  learned,  and  with  not  a  little  plea- 
sure, that  the  Civic  Chest  is  soon  to 
receive  a  fat  slice  from  the  Municipal 
Loan  Fund.  Mr.  Alderman  Mudie,  who 
by  the  way  is  a  graduate  of  Queen's,  in 
speaking  to  a  motion  bearing  on  the  ap- 
portionment of  this  Fund,  suggested  that 
some  of  the  money  might  very  properly 
be  spert  in  "beautifying  the  approaches 
to  Queen's  College.''  The  worthy  Alder- 
man has  our  heartiest  thanks  for  his  sug- 
gestion ;  and  we  only  hope  that  he  may 
successfully  advocate  our  cause.  The 
"approaches"  do  indeed  need  beautifying. 
The  houses  and  board-walks  in  that  part 
of  the  city  adjacent  to  the  College  are 
wretchedly  built,  and  if  it  be  possible, 
worse  preserved.  The  streets  leading 
immediately  to  the  College  are  never 
cleaned,  to  our  knowledge  ;  and  they  are 
so  imperfectly  lighted,  and  the  walks  so 
dilapidated,  that  people  attending  the 
evening  entertainments  given  by  the 
College  Societies  run  the  serious  risk  of 
carrying  home  bruised  shins  and  faces. 
And  there  are  other  nuisances  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  do  not  savour 
much  of  academic  surroundings.  During 
the  last  two  sessions,  we  often  heard 
complaints  urged  by  the  citizens  themselves 
against  the  dismal  and  forbidden  aspect 
of  the  "  approaches  ;  and  when  the 
evening  public  lectures  were  given  in  the 
Convocation  Hall,  many  assigned  this  as 
the  cause  of  their  absence,  however  much 
they  might  wish  to  attend  them.  The 
Jeetures  have  been  discontinued,  and  the 


citizens,  we  presume,  have  themselves 
greatly  to  blame  for  it. 

The  amount  of  money  required  to 
effect  the  nectssary  improvements  would 
not  be  very  large  ;  and  when  made,  they 
would  beautify  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
College  grounds.  Outsiders  often  say  that 
Kingston  is  not  ambitious,  not  proud  of 
her  Institutions,  as  sister  cities  are.  We 
are  reluctant  to  admit  the  accuracy 
of  all  this.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
race  for  prosperity  she  lags  somewhat 
behind.  There  are  signs  of  revival,  how- 
ever, and  it  i3  to  be  hoped  that,  a3 
material  prosperity  advances,  the  intellec- 
tual necessities  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
will  not  be  overlooked.  We  submit  our 
suggestions  to  the  citizens  and  City 
Fathers  with  all  due  respect.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  noblest  and  most 
gifted  men  of  every  age  to  identify  their 
name  with  the  cause  of  learning,  knowing 
well  that  fame  thus  acquired  would  be 
more  enduring  than  any  other.  Our 
Fathers  we  know  are  not  insensible  to 
the  claims  which  this  cause  has  upon 
them,  nor  indifferent  to  the  distinction 
which  can  be  so  honourably  earned  by 
encouraging  and  stimulating  the  intellec- 
tual and  social  progress  of  the  day  ;  and 
though  we  may  have  no  Horace  or  Virgil 
to  sing  their  praises  or  immortalize  their 
name,  their  liberality  will  be  cherished 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  an  apprecia- 
tive posterity,  and  in  particular,  by  the 
Alumni  of  Queen's. 


PERSONALS- 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Montreal,  is  at  present  deliver- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  on  Pastoral 
Theology  before  the  Divinity  Students. 
The  lecture  hour  being  in  the  afternoon, 
a  large  number  of  the  Church  Students 
in  Arts  wisely  avail  themselves  of  the 
lectures.  The  course  promises  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  paid  a 
visit  to  our  sedate  city  and  Classic  Halls 
last  week.  Though  weighed  down  by  the 
ministerial  cares  of  the  "Kirk"  at  Strat- 
ford, his  spirit  has  not  a  whit  abated, 
his  health  is  excellent — and  his  congre- 
gation prosperous.  We  would  recom- 
mend others  of  his  reverend  brethren  to 
imitate  his  example  and  take  a  run  to 
see  how  Queen's  is  flourishing,  and  to 
revive  and  live  over  again  the  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past.  'Twould  be  good 
for  them. 


The  Rev.  George  Bell,  LL.D.,  late  of 
Clifton,  Ont.,  and  more  recently  Lecturer 
in  Theology  in  Queen's  College,  has  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  "call"  from  the 
"Kirk"  at  Walkerton.  The  Rev.  Gen- 
tleman has  our  best  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cess :  and  we  congratulate  the  people  of 
that  ambitious  little  town  on  their  good 
fortune  in  the  choice  they  have  made. 

Alexander  B.  Nicholson,  B.A.,  of  '67, 
has  not  allowed  his  Classical  knowledge  to 
lie  idle.  We  learn  that  he  is  at  present 
engaged  on  an  edition  of  the  Prometh'.ijt 
Vinctu*  of  ^Eschylus,  to  be  published  at 
an  early  day.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  eminence  of 
his  classical  attainments,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished position  which  he  held  as  a 
Student  of  Queen's  College  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  this.  We  wish  him 
every  success  with  hi3  work,  and  hope 
to  have  further  opportunities  of  recording 
his  progress  in  bringing  before  the  literary 
world  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the 
Aneient  Classics. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Archibald  Mac- 
Murchy,  of  the  third  year  class,  has  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  studies  for  the 
present  on  account  of  failing  health.  We 
hope  the  bracing  air,  the  picturesque 
scenery,  and  the  social  charms  of  the 
Upper  Ottawa  region,  whither  he  has  be- 
taken himself,  will  be  the  means  of  re- 
storing him  to  his  wonted  energies. 

Josiah  J.  Bell,  B.  A.,  of  '64,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  Goderich,  where  he  occupies  the 
position  of  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
Huron  Signal.  This  paper  is  one  of  cur 
exchanges,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Bell  for  the  regularity  of  its  appearance 
on  our  table. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

14th  Feb.  —The  subject  for  debate  this 
evening  was  : — "  Would  a  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law  be  expedient  for  Canada  V 

Those  contending  for  the  advantages  of 
a  Liquor  Law,  argued,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor 
traffic.  They  pictured  it  a3  terrible  in 
the  extreme,  a  demon  stalking  uncere- 
moniously through  the  country,  causing 
wretchedness  to  many  a  household,  and 
death  and  misery  throughout  all  the  land. 

Then  they  argued  that  this  country 
was  quite  ready  and  anxious  for  a  Pro- 
hibitory Law,  that,  judging  from'  the 
numerous  petitions  presented  to  our  dif- 
ferent Legislative  bodies  from  all  parts  of 
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the  country  during  the  past  year,  it  can 
be  legitimately  concluded  Canada  at  least 
is  quite  willing  to  deprive  herself  of  the 
revenue  resulting  from  this  traffic  in  order 
to  do  away  with  its  baneful  results. 

Those  on  the  other  side,  while  admit- 
ting equally  with  their  opponents  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  contended  that 
total  prohibition  by  legal  enactment 
would  not  be  the  best  means  of  effectual- 
ly checking  the  destroyer.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  deprive  the  country  of  a 
revenue  which  would  have  to  be  made  up 
either  by  direct  taxation,  or  by  a  tax  im- 
posed on  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
And  again,  if  we  had  prohibition,  intem- 
perance would  not  by  any  means  be  stop- 
ped. People  deprived  for  a  time  of  their 
favourite  beverage,  would,  so  strong  is 
the  passion  for  drink,  soon  adept  means 
legal  or  illegal  to  obtain  their  regular 
morning  dram,  and  like  an  external  remedy 
applied  to  a  constitutional  taint,  it  would 
only  oheck  the  evil  for  a  time,  when  it 
would  burst  forth  afresh,  and  the  last 
state  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
They  then  suggested  as  a  more  effectual 
means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  that  Churches  and  Sabbath  Schools 
should  take  up  the  question,  should  en- 
deavour to  raise  the  standard  of  common 
morality,  Instruct  people  in  the  benefits 
of  total  abstinence,  correct  those  defects 
in  our  social  system  which  help  to  create 
a  morbid  appetite,  and  thus  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  evil.  After  a  very  long, 
animated  and  interesting  discussion,  in- 
terspersed with  a  number  of  humorous 
anecdotes,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Lang, 
decided  in  favour  of  Total  Prohibition. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  fourth  public  entertainment,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the.  Elocution  Asso- 
ciation, took  place  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, 20th  inst. 

As  we  passed  in  and  noticed  the  pleas- 
ant smile  of  the  Financial  man,  and 
heard  him  muttering  in  an  under  tone 
"Gaudeamus,  GaudeamAis,"  we  concluded 
that  he  at  least  must  be  satisfied.  And 
judging  from  the  nuiriber  of  dimes  heap- 
ed upon  his  desk  we  were  not  the  least 
surprised  to  see  him  1<  »ok  so  cheerful. 

The  attendance  was.  much  larger  than  it 
has  been  for.  some  time,  the  hall  being 
filled  from  end  to  end^ 

The  entertainment,  itself  was  as  usual 
good.  The  literp,rT  part  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  rc^^gg-  and  recitation/5 — 
selections  f r  ^  Shakspeare,  Campe^J, 
Macaulay,    £j0ngfellow  and  Lytton, 


amusing  collection  of  Scotch  words,  the 
characteristic  choice  of  the  bashful  son  of 
a  Country  Squire — all  assisted  in  making 
the  entertainment  both  pleasing  and  pro- 
fitable. There  were  also  interspersed 
through  the  programme  several  pieces  of 
music,  all  of  which  were  admirably  ren- 
dered by  the  Glee  Club. 

Another  such  entertainment  will  pro- 
bably be  given  by  this  Society  during  the 
present  session. 


THE  BRITISH  UNIVERSITIES* 

The  Universities  have  elected  seven 
Conservatives  and  two  (Playfair  and 
Lowe)  Liberals.  Rt.  Hon.  Gathorne 
Hardy,  and  Rt.  Hon.  J.  R.  Mowbray  have 
been  returned  for  Oxford  ;  Rt.  Hon.  J . 
H.  Walpole  and  BereBford  Hope,  for 
Cambridge  ;  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  for  Lon- 
don ;  Dr.  Ball  and  Hon.  D.  Plunkett, 
for  Trinity  College,  Dublin  J  Rt.  Hon.  L. 
Playfair,  for  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews; 
and  E.  S.  Gordon,  Q.C.,  for  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen. 


The  "Suggestions"  have  already  taken 
effect.  The  other  day  three  enthusiastic 
freshmen,  anxious  to  identify  themselves 
with  some  College  improvements,  set 
about  making  some  alterations  in  the 
position  of  the  furniture  of  one  of  the 
class  rooms.  "Authorities"  differ,  how- 
ever. Under  the  supervision  of  the  above 
mentioned  gentlemen  things  have  been 
readjusted. 

Liberal  donations  to  the  Library  have 
been  received  recently  from  the  Sopho- 
more class.  On  this  occasion  the  learn- 
ed occupant  of  the  Mathematical  Chair, 
and  the  Professor  of  History  and  Modern 
Languages,  are  the  almoners  of  their 
bounty. 


What  is  a  gown  1  We  have  heard  a 
gown  defined  as  something  possessed  of 
the  following  negative  qualities.  A  gown 
is  not  two  sections  of  cloth  united  by  a 
piece  of  red  tape  ;  a  gown  is  not  a  banner 
flying  over  the  shoulder  ;  a  gown  i3  not 
a  bundle  of  rags  on  a  Student's  back,  nor 
is  it — well,  there  is  no  end  to  what.it 
isn't.  But  what  is  it  ?  Aye  !  That's 
the  question. 


"Professor,"  said  a  student  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge  concerning  animals,  "Why 
does  a  cat,  while  eating,  turn  her  head 
one  way  then  another  1"  "For  this  re- 
ason," replied  the  Professor,  "that  she 
cannot  turn  it  both  ways  at  once  " 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Queen's  College 
J ournal. 

I  have  read,  with  interest  and  approval, 
the  article  on  "The  Alma  Mater  Society," 
in  your  issue  of  the  31st  ult. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
and  earnest  interest  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Society,  and  remember  that  there 
was  a  keen  and  exciting  contest  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  first  election,  the  can- 
didates being  Mr.  W.  D.  Mattice  (then) 
M.P.P.  for  Stormont  and  the  Reverend 
J.  H.  Mackerras,  then  of  Bowmanville, 
and  both  non-residents  of  Kingston. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  Society  should  be,  and  indeed  is, 
as  set  out  under  No.  1  in  your  article, 
— "To  preserve  the  attachment  of  the 
"alumni  to  the  University,  and  their 
"interest  in  it  after  immediate  connec- 
"tion  has  ceased."  As  a  means  of  so 
doing,  I  would  sugges'.  that  proper  pro- 
vision be  made  for  enabling  non-resident 
ex-students  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-Presidents,  through 
the  medium  of  voting  papers  sent  by 
Post  to  the  Secretary.  There  might  be 
a  nomination  of  Candidates  in  November, 
and  a  poll  in  December.  The  Benchers 
of  the  Law  Society  at  Toronto,  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them,  are  now  elected, 
and  I  believe  the  voters  send  in  a  list  of 
names  of  persons  for  whom  they  vote. 
In  that  case,  however,  there  is  no  pre- 
vious nomination.  Certainly  some  plan  of 
the  kind  might  be  adopted  and  success- 
fully carried  out 

Truly  yours, 

A  Quben's  M.  A. 


EXCHANCES. 

We  acknowlege  with  pleasure  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  exchanges  :— 
University  Gazette,  McGill  College, 
Montreal,  Yale  Courant,  Dalhousie 
Gazette,  The  Aurora,  Albert  College.Belle- 
ville,  Huron  Signal,  The  Weekly  British 
Colonist,  and  2he  Colonial  Standard. 


Freshman  (translates)— "The  flower  of 
the  Roman  army,  &c."  Tutor— Why 
were  they  called  the  flower  of  the  army  ? 
Freshman  (modestly)— "I  don't  know, 
sir  ;  but  if  it  were  not  an  anachronism,  1 
should  suppose  it  was  because  they  had 
pistils. 


A  student  translated  "Exegi  monu- 
meutum  aere  perennius,"  as  "I  have 
eaten  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass,"  the-  Professor  kindly  said,  "you 
had  better,  sir,  sit  down  and  digest  it." 
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Collegiate  |totitute, 

ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 


THE   SCHOOL  is  fully  equipped  in 
every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

SEVENTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

have  been  held  by  ex-pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
few  resident  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whose  lessons  particular  care  is  given  by 
a  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied. 

Circulars,  cotitaining  Terms,  tfce., 
sent  on  application,. 

SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A. 


CLARK  WRIGHT 

Hatter  &  Furrier, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

pate,  Caps,  &  g\w, 

In  every  variety  of  style  and  quality, 

74  Wellington  St.,  -  -  KINGSTON. 

HEADS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  CONFOKMATETJR. 

.^"First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibitions  heldin  King- 
ston in  1859,  1863,  and  1867. 


K.  STAGEY, 

BOOK  SELLER, 

STATIONERS'  HALL, 

82  KINGJTTREET.  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1873-74 

If  not  in  stock  procured  to  order. 
NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
every  description.  Miscellaneous  Books 
And  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  most 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
ceived by  the  earliest  packets. 

AT  E.  STACEY'S, 

Book,  Music  and  News  Depot. 


Chatterbox  for  1873. 
Little  Folks  for  1873. 
Our  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
The  Adviser  for  1873. 
Sunday  Magazine  for  1873. 
Child's  Own  Magazine  for  1 873. 
Children's  Treasure. 
Infants'  Delight. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1874. 

Every  Boy's  Annual  for  1874. 

Routledge's  Christmas  Annual  for  1874. 

Collins*'  Globe  Dictionary,  759  pages,  Il- 
lustrated, Price  only  75  cents. 

New  Dictionary  of  Derivations-  30cts. 

New  Dictionary  of  Synonyms — 30cts. 

The  International  Atlas. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo- 
graphy. 

New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Music  Books  for  Presents. 

Thousands  of  New  Toy  &  Picture  Beoks. 

Family  and  Pocket  Bibles. 

Prayer,  Hymn  and  Psalm  Books. 

Large  assortment  of  Church  Services. 

The  Poets  in  Cloth,  Morocco  &  Imitation 

Ivory. 
Autograph  Albums. 
Photograph  Albums. 
And   Fancy  Goods  and  Stationary  suit- 
able for  holiday  gifts,  at 

Henderson's  Bookstore 


Princess  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK. 


New  and  Fashionable  Goods 
LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 
THOS.  SHAIaU, 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar,) 


ROBERT  GAGE, 
ABCHlflCT, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,  &c, 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  &c, 


PRINCESS  STBEF.T, 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fall  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
men's Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  made  for 
cash. 


New  Boot  &Shoe  Store. 

MACNEE  &  WADDElUs  NEW  BUILDING. 

§.fl.0ts,  gflfoti  mil  Pilfe 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 
CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  &  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES : 

Black  Mantled elvets, 
Black  Gro3  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gros  Grain  Silks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Guipure  Laces, 
•Josephine  Kid  Gloves, 

SEAL  CLOAKINGS, 
Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Goods, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods, 
Carpets  %nd  Oil  Cloths. 
(tj*A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

Glasgow  Wa*el*««8et 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 
General  Furnishing  Establishment. 


•  *  •  j   |  --  ■ 

Th»  work  carefully  sup«iw»tend«d.  ;  Oct.  loth,  1873 


PRINCESS  STREET. 


Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 

he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 

JS^Student's  Gowns,    Clergymen's,  and 
Graduates  Gounis  and  Hoods 
Made  to  Order. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  of  Gentlemens, 
Shirts  and  Underclothing, 


ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 


PROFESSIONAL. 

FOR  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 
every  description  of 

Note  Books, 

And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  and 

Stationery,  The  Cheapest  and  Best  Plate  in 
the  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE. 

Thos.  McAuley  &  Co. 


( Printed  for  the  Proprittors,  <et  the 
BRITISH  WHIG  OFFICE.) 
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KINGSTON,  ONT..  MARCH  14.  1874. 


THE  LOST  DAY. 

r  ' 

Farewell,  oh  day  misspent  ; 
The  fleeting  hours  were  lent 
In  vain  to  my  endeavour. 

In  shade  and  sun 

Thy  race  is  run 
For  ever  !  oh,  for  ever  ! 
The  leaf  drops  from  the  tree, 
The  sand  falls  in  the  glass, 
And  to  the  dread  Eternity 
The  dying  minutes  pass. 

II. 

It  was  not  till  thine  end 

I  knew  thou  we:  t  my  friend  ; 

But  now,  thy  worth  recalling, 

My  grief  is  Btrong 

I  did  thee  wrong, 

And  scornedthy  treasures  falling, 
But  sorrow  comes  too  late  ; 
Another  day  is  born  ; — 
Pass,  minutes,  pass  ;  may  better  fate 
Attend  to-morrow  morn. 

III. 

Oh,  birth  !  oh,  death  of  Time  ! 
Oh,  mystery  sublime  ! 

Ever  the  rippling  ocean 
Brings  forth  the  wave 
To  smile  or  rave, 

And  die  of  its  own  motion, 
A  little  wave  to  strike 
The  sad  responsive  shore, 
And  be  succeeded  by  its  like 
Ever  and  evermore. 

IV. 

Oh  Change  from  same  to  same  ! 
Oh  quenched,  yet  burning  flame  ! 
Oh  new  birth  born  of  dying  .' 

Oh  transient  ray  ! 

Oh  speck  of  day  ! 
Approaching  and  yet  flying  ; — 
Pass  to  Eternity. 
Thou  day  that  came  in  vain  1 
A  new  wave  surges  on  the  sea— 
The  world  grows  young  again. 


V. 

Come  in,  To-day,  come  in  ! 

I  have  confessed  my  sin 

To  thee,  young  promise-bearer  ! 

New  Lord  of  Earth  ! 

I  hail  thy  birth— 
The  crown  awaits  the  wearer. 
Child  of  the  ages  past  ! 

She  of  a  mightier  line  ! 
On  the  same  deeps  our  lot  is  cast  t 
The  world  is  thine— and  mine  1 


ACADEMICAL  NOTES. 

It  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years 
that  the  study  of  our  language  has  been 
recognized  as  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  a  Collegiate  course.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  there  was 
awakened  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality, 
due,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  efforts 
which  were  made  in  opposition  to  the 
aggressive  measures  of  Napoleon.  What- 
ever might  strengthen  the  spirit  of  dis- 
tinct nationality  was  diligently  cultivat- 
ed, and  an  impulse  was  given  to  anti- 
quarian and  linguistic  research,  especial- 
ly as  it  might  bear  on  the  earlier  history 
and  literature  of  the  lespective  nations  of 
Europe. 

This  impulse  was  strongest  in  Ger- 
many where  there  was  the  greatest  necess- 
ity for  deepening  and  extending  the 
national  spirit.  Great  Britain,  general- 
ly the  least  impressible  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  might  be  expected,  felt 
this  impulse,  though  here  other  causes 
were  also  at  work,  and  various  societies 
•were  formed  for  reprinting  the  modern 
English  Literature,  and  some  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

It  was  a  part  of  this  impulse  which  led 
#B»ineot  scholars  to  tarn  atteiiuoji 


to  the  study  of  the  English  Language  in 
its  philological  connections  as  one  of  the 
Teutonic  languages,  and  as  affording  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  known 
language,  the*£changes  from  an  inflected 
to  an  uninflected,  or  from  a  synthetical  to 
an  analytical,  and  as  having  been  affected 
in  so  striking  a  degree  by  foreign  ele- 
ments. 

It  is  as  an  important  branch  of  philolo- 
gical rather  than  of  rhetorical  study,  that 
attention  has,  of  late  years  been  turnel 
to  the  English  language,  and  that  it  has 
been  recognized  as  so  important  a  part  of 
the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  our  Uni- 
versity. It  is  in  this  view,  that  the 
study  of  the  English  language  in  Queen's 
College  begins  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
j  grammar. 

I  After  the  careful  study  of  this  in  its 
several  parts,  the  student  passes  on  to 
read  excarpts  from  Alfred's  translations 
of  Orosius,  or  Boethius,  or  from  Beowulf, 
and  the  Battle  of  Maldon.  This  occupies 
two-thirds  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  student  for  this  department,  and  the 
other  third  i»  taken  up  by  lectures, 

The  lectures  point  oat  the  position  of 
English  as  one  of  the  Teutonic  languages, 
and  trace  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  its  passage  from  an  inflected  to 
an  uninfected  state,  noting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  occasion  of  these  changi-s.  The 
foreign  elements-  Celtic,  Danish,  and 
Romance — by  which  it  has  been  affected 
are  also  duly  considered.  The  various 
change*  are  illustrated  by  the  examina- 
tion of  works  belonging  to  the  different 
periods,  as  the  several  versions  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version, 
WickliftVs,  Tynd&ll's,  and  the  Version  of 
IGIJ,  at   by  the  pc*eis  ot  Beowulf, 


Layamon's  Brut,  the  Ormulura,  Vision 
of  Piers  Ploughman,  and  Chaucer.  The 
various  parts  of  speech — noun,  verb  — 
are  separately  considered  aa  they  have 
lost  their  inflections  or  have  been  affect- 
ed by  the  literal  changes,  or  what  the 
Germans  call  Urn' ant. 

The  second  pari  of  tho  English  course 
which  forms  a  subject  of  study  for  the 
students  of  the  second  year  is  English 
Literature.  Here,  too,  we  begiu  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  while  this 
course  is  eminently  historical,  still,  the 
information  acquired  in  the  previous  year 
is  made  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
practical  bearing  ;  the  linguistic  changes 
are  carefully  observed,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  earlier  English  authors 
road  as  time  permits.  A  rapid  sketch 
of  the  literature  from  Chaucer  to 
Elizabeth  is  given  before  entering  on 
the  history  of  ths»  English  drama,  and 
the  rich  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  English  drama  especially 
;ia  presented  in  Shakspeare'e-  plays, 
is  contrasted  with  the  drama  of  France 
and  ft.aly,  and  the  later  English  dramas 
;uc  also  considered.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  is  given  to  a  brief  examination  of 
the  Poets,  Theologians,  Essayists.  His- 
torians and  Novelists  of  the  17th  and 
liSth  centuries,  and  of  the  early  part  of 
tho  present  century.  So  far  as  possible  an 
occasional  reference  is  made  to  the  works 
themselves  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
peculiarities  of  style  or  the  purity  of  the 
language.  The  Anglo  Saxon  Grammar 
U3ed  is  Shute's  "Manual"  which,  though 
certainly  not  very  carefully  prepared  for 
the  press,  or  the  most  perfect,  is  yet  the 
most  useful  to  the  student  on  account  of 
the  reading  book  connected  with  it. 
Marsh's  "Lectures,"  Trench's  "Study  of 
words,"  and  Muller's  "Science  of  Langu- 
age" are  recommended  for  consultation  ; 
and  in  English  Literature,  Clark's  "His- 
tory of  English  Literature,"  Taine's, 
Gervinns's  "commentaries  on  Shakspeare,' 
and  Guest's  "English  Rhythms." 

SCIENCE  WITHOUT  COD. 

To  talk  of  development  and  evolution 
teach  nothing,  except  the  bare  and  very 
patent  fact  of  gradual  progress,  unless  you 
1  •.  rich  also  whence  the  evolution  proceeds; 
from  God,  says  the  Hebrew  ;  from  toyoa 
or  Reason  says  the  Greek  ;  and  what  say 
you,  the  wise  men  of  mighty  Britain  in 
the  third  quarter  of  this  nineteenth 
century  t  If  you  say  that  all  this  uiag~ 
.•liriccntiy   organised    Something  comes 


from  a  mighty  inorganic  Nothing,  then 
you   say    something   even  lew  than  I 
learned  from  the  old  Boeotian  theologer, 
who  taught  that  Night,  was  the  mother  of 
Light  ;  and  I  am  entitled  to   hold  your 
wisdom   very  cheap.    Jf,  to  avoid  this 
impotency,  you  are  willing  to  go  farther, 
and  say  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 
things  is  not  nothing,  but  what  practi- 
cally to  ub  is  as  good  as  nothing,  only  a 
I  vast  unknown  and  unknowable,  then,  I 
i  ask;  what  thing  is  there  within  the  rango 
I  of   your  curious  analysis   of  whi'h.you 
j  can  say  that   you  have  penetrated  into 
\  its  essence  by  direct  cognition  ?    Do  yon 
!  know  me,  do  you  know  yourself,  do  you 
•  know  anybody  or  anything  except  by  out- 
ward manifestation,  and  why  should  you 
■  imagiuo  that  you  should  be  able  to  lay 
|  your  tiuger  directly  on   the  Supreme 
|  Reason,  when  you  caunot  directly  handle 
;  any  finite   reason  ?     This  unreasonable 
[ignorance  which  you  profess  in  order  to 
justify  your   practical  atheism    is,  no 
<  doubt,   just  that  old  sophism  of  Hume, 
!  that    the  world  is  a  product  so  utterly 
j  diverse  from  any  work  of  Human  art, 
|  that   nothing,   however  truly  predicted, 
I  of  the  latter  can  with  any  safety  bo  trans- 
'  ferred  to  the  former.    But  there   is  a 
I  chink  in  this  logic  through  which  any  man 
may  put   his  ringer.    A   thing  may  be 
essentially  different  from  another  in  one 
respect,  and  essentially  like   it  in  an- 
other.   The  shaping  force  of  a  Phidias  ov 
a  Cenova,  moulding  the  rude  marble  into 
beautiful  stone  figures,  is  in  one  respect 
removed   from  the  shaping  force  of  the 
Supreme  Reason  moulding  inorganic  mat- 
ter into  bodies  of  wonderful  living  crea- 
tures, by  all  the  difference  that  separates 
death  from  life  ;  but  it  is  closely  akin  to 
it,  in  fact  identical  with  this  Divine  force, 
in   so  far  as  both   are   thoughts,  both 
effluences  of  one  and  the  same  universal 
cosmic  Reason,  [n  virtue  of  this  thought- 
projecting  reason,  whose  essential  func- 
tion it  is,    by  a  plastic  unifying  energy, 
to  realise  its  inherent  ideals,  man  is  much 
more  closely  allied  to  the  God  above  than 
totke  monkey  below  ;  and  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,    when    it  says   that  'God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,'  pro- 
nounces a  profound   metaphysical  truth, 
compared  to   which  tho   wisdom  of  our 
modern  induction-mongers   and  minute 
analytic   fiugerers  sound  to  a  sane  ear 
like   the  babblement   of  children,  the 
gibbeting  of  ghost*,  or  the  maundering  of 
Bedlamites..    The  real  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Johu  Bull,  inflated  and  made  giddy 
by  the  wonderful  material,  and  mechani- 


cal discoveries,  in  reference  to  the  forces 
of  the  external  world,  which  he  has  re- 
cently made  through  the  persistent  ap- 
plication of  the  Baconian  method  of  re- 
search, has  got  himself  possessed  with  the 
fixed  i'lea  that  there  is  no  such  thing  a» 
internal  truth  at  all,  and  that  all  know" 
ledge  must  be  picked  up  by  the  fingers, 
submitted  to  the  microscope,  and  weighed 
in  the  balance.  A  material  philosophy 
of  this  kind,  if  persevered  in,  can  end 
only  in  the  intellectual  degradation  of  the 
people  that  is  deluded  by  it  ;  for  it  is 
more  possible  to  construct  a  philosopahy 
of  this  essentially  reasoned  world  by 
mere  eensuous  induction,  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  up  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  without  the  metaphysical  [postu- 
late that  two  and  two  make  four.  And 
in  fact  we  must  acknowledge  that  there 
is  just  as  good  reason  for  denying  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  as  for  doubting 
the  existence  of  the  Primal  Self-existent 
Reason  which  we  call  God  ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, ono  of  the  must  reputable  of  the 
school  of  sophistical  externalism,  which 
is  now  tilling  the  air  with  big,  swelling 
words  of  vanity,  has  put  on  record  that, 
in  his  sober  judgment,  in  some  possible 
world  two  and  two  make  five  ! 

John  Stuart  Blaukie. 

FOOT-BALL  REGULATIONS* 

AS  ADOPTED  BY   THI    NEW  YORK  CONVEN- 
TION o>-  oct.  19tb,  187;}. 

1.  The  ground  shall  be  400  feet  long 
by  250  feet  broad. 

2.  The  distance  between  the  posts  of 
each  goal  shall  be  25  feet. 

3.  The  number  for  match  games  shall 
be  20  to  a  side. 

4.  To  win  a  game,  six  goals  are  necces- 
ary,  but  that  side  shall  be  considered  the 
victor  -which,  when  the  game  is  called, 
shall  have  secured  the  greatest  number 
©f  goals,  provided  that  number  be  two 
or  more.  To  secure  a  goal  the  ball  must 
pass  between  the  posts. 

5.  No  player  shall  throw  or  carry  the 
ball.  Any  violation  of  this  regulation 
shall  constitute  a  foul,  and  the  player  so 
offending  shall  throw  the  ball,  perpendi- 
cularly into  the  air,  to  a  height  of  at  least 
twelve  feet,  and  the  ball  shall  not  be  in 
play  until  it  has  touched  the  ground. 

().  When  a  ball  passes  out  of  bounds  it 
is  foul,  and  the  player  causing  it  shall 
advance  at  right  angles  to  the  bouudary 
line,  fifteen  paces  from  the  point  where 
the  ball  went,  and  shall  proceed  as  in 
rule  5. 
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7.  fto  tripping  shrtll  be  allowed,  nor 
shall  any  player  use  his  hands  to  hold  or 
push  an  adversary. 

8.  The  winners  of  (he  66ss  shall  have 
the  choice  of  first  goal,  and  the  sides  shall 
change  goals  at  every  successive  innings. 
In  starting  the  ball,  it  shall  be  fairly 
kicked,  not  babied,  from  a  point  150  feet 
in  front  of  the  starting  goal. 

9.  Until  the  ball  is  kicked,  no  player 
on  either  side  shall  be  in  advance  of  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  <>f  his  goal,  and 
distant  from  it  150  feet. 

10.  There  shall  be  two  judges  one  from 
each  of  the  contesting  colleges  and  one 
referee  ;  all  to  be  chosen  by  the  cap- 
tains. 

11.  No  player  shall  wear  spikes  or  iron 
plates  on  his  shoes. 

12.  In  all  match  games  a  No,  6  ball 
shall  be  used,  furnished  by  the  challeng- 
ing side,  and  to  become  the  property  of 
the  victors. 


scientific  phenomena,  entirely  upon  the 
fact  that  it  could  give  a  more  accurate 
knowlege  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  universe  ;  the 
discovery  of  which  has  boeu  the  work 


Foucault  in  1850.  He  fionatnitfed  a 
machine  which  proved  that  the  velocity  of 
light  is  185,000  miles  per  second.  The 
accuracy  of  Foueault's  experiments  is' 
confirmed  by  independent  observations 
of  ages  and  of  the  ardor  of  scientific  men.  |  made  upon  the  planet  Mars,  which  show 
In  no  other  w«y  could  the  difficulties  in  \  that  the  eun's  distance  is  about  91 ,500,000 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  blind  and  I  miles  ;  a  rettrit  that  agrees  very  closely 
intolerant  zeal  of  the  medieval  church,  \  with  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  light 
have  been  surmounted.  Men  of  science  ;  Turning  to  the  transit  of  Venus,  the 
were  now  freed  from  the  trammels  of  i  lecturer  explained  that  by  this  was  meant 
authority,  although  there  are  not  al-  j  the  passage  of  that  planet  across  the  sun 
together  wanting  men  who  in  their  mode  |  There  is  a  singular  periodicity  iu  its  tran- 


of  thought  are  still  "ancients."  Such  a 
spirit  was  directly  opposed  to  the  advance 
of  science,  whose  teachings  were  accept- 
ed, not  upon  authority,  but  because  they 
were  proved  to  be  true 


sits,  as  they  always  occur  at  ijjtervalsof  8  or  , 
1051  or  1221  years.   The  last  transit,  e.g. 
was  in  June,  1769,  the  approaching  transit 
will  be  in  December  of  the  present  year- 
an  interval  of  105!  vears.    The  next  two 


What  interest,  then,  attaches  to  the  transits  will  be  in  December,  1882,  and 


THE  APPROACHING  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS- 

A  lecture  on  the  above  subject  was 
given  by  Professor  Dupuis  in  the  City 
Hall  on  the  24th  ult.    It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  to  speak  of  the  rare 
power,  possessed  by  the  leeturer,of  popul- 
arizing the   most   difficult   subjects — a 
power  which  implies  the  most  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  his  subject.    We  were 
sorry  to  observe  that  the  Hall  was  only 
half  filled  ;  but  even  such  an  audience 
implies    that  the   fame    of  Professor 
Dupuis  as  a  lecturer  is  recognized  by  the 
Kingston   publie,   although  not  to  the 
extent  that  he  merits  or  that  one  might 
expect  in  a  University  city.    For  before 
this  audience  could  have  assembled  many 
prejudices  had   to  be  overcome  :  the 
belief,   for  example,   that  all  scientific 
lectures  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
common  minds  and  therefore,  dull  aud 
uninteresting  ;  the    prejudice,  however 
unwarrantable,  against  native  talent ;  and 
perhaps,   the  o/nimus  excited  in  some 
weak-minded    persons  by  considerations 
that  have  no  connection  with  the  dignity 
of  Bciehce,  the  very  nature  of  which  raises 
it   above  all  the   disputes  of  sects  aud 
parties.  In  whatever  way  we  may  account 
for  the  comparatively  small  audience,  the 
fact  remains  :  and  we  are  sorry  that  a 
much  greater  number  did  not  gratefully 
hail  this  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
knowledge.    The   lecturer  began  by  re- 


coming  transit  of  Venus  ?    It  will  be 
used  by  Astronomers  as  a  crucial  experi- 
ment for  testing  the  relative  values  of 
different  processes.     During  the  last 
hundred  years   it  has  been  discovered 
that  many  of  the  conclusions  accepted  a 
century  ago  are  far  from  accurate.  The 
problem  which  the  transit  is  expected  to 
solve  is  the  true  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth.    The  proper  solution  of  this 
question  is  very  important,  because  it  will 
become  the  standard  by  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  universe  may  be  measured. 
There  are  different  modes  of  measuring 
distant  objects.    The  well  known  method 
of  discovering  the  breadth  of  lakes  and 
the  distance  of  spires  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  determining  the  distance  of 
the  moon  from   the  earth.     But  this 
method  is  useless  in  determining  the  dis- 
tance  of  the  sun,   the  angles  being  so 
small   that  errors   inevitably  creep  in. 
The  distance  of  the  sun,  as  given  by  the 
last  transit,    was  reckoned  to  be  about 
95,000,000  miles.    Other  methods,  how- 
ever, have  been  discovered  of  calculating 
the  sun's  distance,  and  these  do  not  agree 
with  this  result.    The  difference  is  small, 
but  still  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by 
mere  error  of  observation,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  the  approaching  transit  of 
1874.    One  of  these  methods  is  based 
upon  the  velocity  of  light.     Roamer  esti- 
mated  that  light  travels  at  the  rate  of 
192,000  miles  per  second.    Fizean,  in 
1848,     constructed   an    instrument  by 
which   he  was  led   to  conclude  that  the 
velocity   of   light   is  195,000  miles  per 
second.    His  method  was,  however,  im- 
perfect and  is  interesting  chiefly  because 
it   was   the  first    successful  experiment 


June,  2004,  which  give,  respectively,  in- 
tervals of  8  years  and  122.1  years.  Tho 
coming  transit  of  Venus  is  a  phenomenon 
towards  which  Astronomers  are  eagerly 
looking  forward,  as  they  expect  to  arrive 
at  more  accurate  results  than  were  attain- 
ed in  1769.  This  they  havi  a  right  to 
expect.  Then,  the  telescopes  were  small 
in  size  and  imperfect  in  their  action  ;  now 
they  are  gigantic  in  dimensions  and  yet 
so  nicely  adjusted  as  to  act  with  perfect- 
accuracy.  The  micrometers  then  used  were 
almost  incapable  of  giving  correct  results  ; 
ours  are  so  delicate  that  they  can  measure 
the  thread  of  the  gossamer.  Only  uncom- 
pensated pendulum  clocks  could  then  be 
used  ;  now  we  have  all  the  advantages  of 
timfl-pieces  which  do  not  vary  the  hun- 
dreth  part  of  a  second  from  day  to  day. 
In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  Professor 
Dupuis  exhibited  upon  the  screen  the  action 
of  the  Chronograph,  a  self-acting  machine 
which  records  its  own  beats  with  unvary- 
ing regularity,  and  by  means  of  which  tho 
Astronomer  is  able  to  mark  with  unfailing 
accuracy  the  time  which  elapses  between 
the  first  and  last  appearance  of  Venus,  as 
it  passes  across  the  sun's  disc.  In  addition, 
the  modern  Astronomer  can  call  in  the  aid 
of  photography,  so  that  the  sun  himself 
may  write  the  progress  of  the  phenom- 
enon. 

The  leoture  was  concluded  by  an  elo- 
quent reply  to  the  objection  that  scienti- 
fic men  often  deal  with  questions  which  are 
of  no  practical  utility.  In  answei  to  this, 
tli-e  lecturer  said  that  physicists  do  not  de- 
vote themselves  to  research  because  they 
foresee  that  their  discoveries  will  be  of 
practical  advantage  to  the  world  ;  the 
motive  that  urges   them  onward  is  the 


marking  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 

approaching  transit  of  Venus  to  attract  (  which  showed  that  light  iK-cupied  time  in  i  higher  one  of  lo»e  for  truth  because  it  is 

moving.  A  successful  attempt  in  detain- 
ing the  velocity    of  light  w*s  made  by 


the  vulgar  by  mere  outward  brilliancy, 
it*  hitere*t  depending,  like  most  other 


truth.    It  was  well  that  they  did  so,  far 

(COSTIMJSB  OK  S.EVEXTH  PAOfc.) 
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In  nioBt  Canadian  Universities,  each 
session  is  usually  celebrated  by  a  Con- 
versazione, or  Reunion  of  Graduates, 
either  during  the  session  or  at  its  close. 
The  practice  is  a  good  one  and  serves  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  interest  of 
Graduates  in  the  welfare  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  as  well  as  strengthening  the  bond 
of  union  which  unites  the  Authorities  of 
the  University  ar.d  the  present  Students 
with  the  Students  of  former  years. 

In  our  own  University  this  practice  is 
generally,  if  not  uniformly  observed.  A 
Conversazione  is  held  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  on  the  evening  before  Convoca- 
tion. It  is  got  up  and  managed  by  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  assisted  by  the  Col- 
lege Authorities.  The  nature  of  such  an 
entertainment  as  this  is  too  well  known 
to  all  our  readers  to  need  any  explana- 
tion at  our  hands.  At  its  two  last  meet- 
tings  the  A.  M.  Society  discussed  the 
advisability  of  holding  a  Conversations 
at  vhe  end  of  the  present  session,  and 
the  result  of  its  deliberation  has  been  un- 
ftivouyable  U>  haviag  seek  »h  eefertain* 


ment  this  year.  But  while  it  was  deemed 
by  the  Society  inadvisable  to  hold  a  Con- 
versatione,  it  was  felt  that  the  session 
should  not  be  allowed  to  close  without 
some  kind  of  a  demonstration,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  choice  fell  on  a  Supper. 
The  committee  appointed  to  make  pre- 
paration and  arrangements,  have  not  yet 
reported,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to 
indicate  what  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment is  to  be,  whether  it  is  to  be 
confined  to  the  Students  and  Graduates 
in  the  city  only,  or  whether  an  invitation 
is  to  be  extended  to  all  Graduates. 

Class  work  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  closed  on  the 
27th  nit.,  and  the  primary  and  final 
examinations  begin  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
inst.  The  present  session  has  been  a 
very  successful  one.  The  number  of 
intrants  is  unusually  large,  showing  that 
thoCanadian  public  appreciate  thesplondid 
opportunities  afforded  here  for  the  study  of 
Medicine.  Fourteen  candidates  intend  ap- 
pearing for  the  primary,  and  seven  for  the 
final  examination.  We  wish  these  gen- 
tlemen every  success  in  the  arduous  work 
before  them.  The  Koyal  College  is  at 
present  well  equipped,  and  thoroughly 
furnished  for  a  complete  course  in  the 
study  of  Medicine.  The  Staff  of  Profes- 
sors is  large,  and  they  are  all  men  of 
eminence  in  their  profession — most  of 
them,  men  of  long  and  successful  practice. 
No  other  College  in  the  Dominion  has 
such  facilities  for  the  study  of  Anatomy, 
and  the  access  which  the  Students  have  to 
the  General  Hospital  and  the  Hotel  Dieu 
must  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  them 
in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Medical  science. 

We  notice  that  in  the  Amended  School 
Law  at  present  before  the  Local.  Legisla- 
ture in  Toronto,  provision  is  made  for  the 
election  of  a  representative  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction  from  every  Uni- 
versity in  the  Province.  Formerly,  the 
Presidents  of  all  Academic  Bodies  in 
Ontario  possessing  University  powers 
were  members  of  the  Council  of  Publio 
Instruction  ex-offtcio.  The  Amended 
School  Law  makes  the  appointment 
elective,  and  it  rests  with  the 
Senatus  —  the  degree  granting  body — 
of  the  University.  The  wording  of  the 
Bill  is  not  very  definite  or  clear,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  the  elective  power  is  vested  in 
the  Senatus.  The  representation  of 
Queen's  in  the  Council  will  be  quite  an 
honor,  and  we  have  no  doubt  there  will 
be  »  good  ecaur  wudidat s«  fof  1*. 


BELIEF  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  tb.8  Contempor- 
ary  Review  there  appeared  an  article  head- 
ed the  Psychology  of  Belief.  It  was  ably 
treated,  brimful  of  thought,  and  written 
in  a  clear,  vigorous,  masculine  style. 
The  article  is  introduced  by  a  simile  which 
struck  us  as  exceedingly  beautifnland 
appropriate.  It  is  not  original,  however, 
but  borrowed  from  an  able  writer  of  the 
present  day,  probably  Miss  Cobbe,  as 
appears  to  be  afterwards  indicated.  We 
shall  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
more  thoughtful  readers.  "There  are," 
she  remarks,  "periods  of  comparative 
calm  and  stagnation,  and  then,  times  of 
gradual  swelling  and  upheaving  of  the 
deep,  till  some  great  billow  slowly  rears 
its  crest  above  the  surface,  higher  and 
higher  to  the  last,  when,  with  convulsion, 
amid  foam  and  spray  and  'noise  of  many 
waters,'  it  topples  over  and  bursts  in 
thunder  upon  the  beach,  bearing  the 
flood  higher  than  before."  The  truth 
here  intended  to  be  illustrated  could 
scarcely  bo  done  so,  in  a  more  forcible 
manner.  Her  object  is  to  illustrate  the 
gradual  progress  of  thought.  Its  onward 
march  she  likens  to  a  wave,  which,  or- 
iginating in  a  gentle  swell  or  ripple  at 
first  soareely  perceptible  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  gains  strength  and  magnitude 
as  it  flows,  until  after,  it  may  be,  in  a 
long  and  circuitous  path,  traversing  many 
miles  of  ocean,  and  gaining  fresh  acces- 
sions of  strength  as  it  travels,  it  reaches 
the  shore,  and  there  whitens  and  breaks, 
scattering  its  spray  far  and  wide,  and 
making  the  air  reverberate  with  its  roll. 
So  it  is  that  a  thought  faintly  conceived 
at  first,  in  some  fertile  brain,  is  taken  up  by 
another  and  by  another,  gaining  in  the 
process,  strength,  dotiniteness  and  vivid- 
ness of  conception.  It  undergoes  various 
transformations,  it  passes  through  many 
different  minds,  each  of  which  contributes 
something  to  give  it  shape  and  vividness, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  years,  it  may  be, 
centuries,  it  bursts  forth  in  visible  form, 
making  itself  felt  to  the  ramotest  shore 
of  society,  permeating  our  whole  social 
life,  moulding  our  institutions,  inspiring 
the  hearts,  controlling  the  wills,  and  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  of  our  fellow  men. 
The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  applies 
.his  happy  illustration  to  a  theory  which 
has,  for  some  time  past,  been  exciting  an 
interest  almost  universal — the  Evolu- 
tion Theory.  He  evidently  views  it  with 
favor,  and  seems  convinced  of  it«  truth. 
He  put*  forth  a  plea  for  it*  claims,  and 
bold*  that  ii  U  destined   to  play  m  Lev 
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portant  part  in  modifying  anil  even  alter- 
ing our  existing  beliefs.  We  do  not 
question  his  right  to  utter  such  a  pro- 
phecy. He  may  prove  a  true  prophet 
and  he  may  not.  The  utmost  liberty  of 
thought  and  expression  is  due  to  every 
lover  of  truth.  She  must  be  tried  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  discussion  ere  she  comes 
forth  bright,  pure,  and  beautiful.  Thought 
cannot  be  trammelled,  the  mind  cannot 
be  caged, the  car  of  progress  must  advance, 
and  the  loiterer  in  the  track  must  clear 
the  wyy,  or  be  crushed  beneath  its 
relentless  wheels.  But  while  believing 
that  the  beliefs  of  the  Past  will  to  some 
extent,  be  modified  by  the  disclosures  of 


(2)  The  house  is  always  larger  than 
the  furniture.  Not  so  with  our  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  generally  smaller  than  our  j 
beliefs,  in  other  words,  we  believe,  when 
our  knowledge  of  the  ground  upou  which 
our  belief  rests,  iz  imperfect,  and  in  com- 
plete. Our  beliefs,  wo  admit,  sustain  a 
certain  proportion  to  our  knowledge,  the 
one  is  linked  to  the  other,  but  the  link 
which  represents  the  one  is  much  larger 
than  that  which  represents  the  other. 
In  every  case  in  which  a  belief  is  enter- 
tained, there  is  a  basis  upon  which  it 
rests,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  the  outcome,  but  it  will  be 
clear  that  even  partial  knowledge  may  the 


the  Future,  while  believing  that  what  is  substratum  upon   which   rests  a  very 


false  and  human  in  these  beliefs  shall 
wither,  drop  off  and  die,  we  as  firmly 
believe  that  what  is  true  and  divine  shall 
shoot  up  into  a  more  vigorous  life,  shed  a 
richer  blossom,  and  assimilate  to  them- 
selves all  the  discoveries  which  future 
ages  may  unroll.  The  advance  of  know- 
ledge must  affect,  at  least,  some  of  our 
beliefs.  To  what  extent  it  will  do  so,  it 
is  difficult  to  say ;  in  other  word's,  the  pre- 
cise relation  which  subsists  between 
belief  and  knowledge  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. In  the  article  already  referred  to, 
a  simile  i3  introduced  in  which  the  one  is 
likened  to  a  building,  the  other,  to  the 
furniture  it  contains.  As  the  furniture 
in  the  course  of  time,  decays  and  is  re- 
placed by  new,  so  do  our  beliefs  undergo 
change,  remodelling,  and  rejection  ;  just 
as  the  size  of  the  building  determines  the 
quality  and  amount  of  furniture  requir- 
ed, so  does  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
determine  the  form  of  our  beliefs.  So 
far  the  simile  applies,  but  no  further. 
There  are  two  points  in  respect  to  which 
it  fails  to  apply. 

(1)  The  building  does  not  undergo 
change  ;  compared  to  the  furniture,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  unchanging.  Not  so 
with  our  knowledge.  It  is  continually 
undergoing  change.  Fresh  discoveries 
are  being  made,  new  facts  being  disclosed, 
greater  advances  reached,  facts  long  be- 
lieved to  be  resting  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion, being  discarded,  and  a  prospect  of 
endless  advance  spread  out  before  us. 
Our  knowledge,  thus  undergoing  constant 
changes  by  addition,  modification  or  re- 
jection, will  necessitate  a  corresponding 
change  in  our  beliefs.  Old  beliefs,  so 
far  as  they  rest  upon  a  really  solid  basis  of 
fact,  will  be  but  the  more  consolidated, 
while  those  which  stand  upon  any  other 
foundation  how  fortified  soever  by  anti- 
quity or  authority,  rausi  sorely  totter  to 
&e  groaad. 


strong  belief.  Evidence  is  a  form  of 
knowledge, — the  only  form  of  knowledge 
which  we  are  anxious  to  acquire,  when 
any  belief  is  presented  to  our  mtud  for 
acceptance.  Now,  can  it  be  held  with 
respect  to  any  of  our  beliefs,  that  ere 
they  can  gain  our  assent,  they  roust  rest 
upon  complete  evidence — evidence  so 
full,  complete,  and  conclusive,  that  every 
objection  is  oilenced,  every  doubt  sup- 
pressed, conviction  instantaneously  pro- 
duced, and  disbelief  rendered  impossi- 
ble ?  With  regard,  to  the  greater  mum- 
ber  of  our  beliefs,  this  cannot  bo  pre- 
dicated ;  with  ragard  to  those  beliefs 
which  are  most  powerful  in  influencing 
human  conduct,  the  evidence  is  far  from 
complete,  our  knowledge  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  rest,  far  from  perfect. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  belief  in  a  future 
st.'ite.  How,  we  inquire  is  our  belief,  in 
this  case,  determined  1  Certainly,  by  the 
evidence  in  its  favor.  Not  that  there  i3 
no  evidence  against  it,  not  that  no  objec- 
tion can  be  raised,  not  that  its  truth  is  so 
forced  upon  our  niinds  as  to  render  dis- 
bolief  impossible.  Not  we  array  the 
evidence  in  its  favor,  on  the  one  side, 
on  the  other,  we  array  the  evidence 
against  it,  the  side  presenting  to  us  the 
greatest  array  of  evidence,  we  regard  as 
having  the  strongest  claim  on  our  belief, 
and  we  accordingly  believe.  Again,  we  re- 
solve upon  the  performance  of  a  certain 
action,  or  the  accomplishment  of  a  cer- 
tain object,  we  make  our  arrangements, 
take  our  preliminary  steps,  make  the 
necessary  preparation,  all  in  the  belief 
in  the  permanenceof  the  laws  of  Nature, in 
the  continuance  of  our  lives,  in  the  reality 
of  the  object  to  be  pursued,  but  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  these 
several  beliefs  is  neither  full,  complete 
uor  conclusive,  yet  wo  believe,  notwith- 
standing, we  arrange,  w®  prepare,  we 
aet. 


But  while  holding  that  belief  is  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  knowledge,  we 
are  aware  of  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  existence  of  such  a  con- 
nection at  all.  But  the  very  possibility 
of  such  objections  arising,  shows,  not  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  connection  indicated, 
but  the  incompleteness  of  our  explana- 
tion. We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour,  in 
our  next,  to  vindicate  the  existence  of 
such  a  connection  by  a  fuller  explanation, 
before  which,  such  objections  shall  disap- 
pear. It  may  be  urged  that  many  of  the 
beliefs  referred  to  are  deliberately  rejected 
by  many  whose  knowledge  is  extensive, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  array  of  evidence 
in  their  favor  has  been  clearly  and  forcibly 
presented.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
there  exists  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween knowledge  and  belief,  why  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  evidence,  in  some  cases, 
followed  by  a  deliberate  rejection  of  the 
particular  beliefs  ?  In  the  explanation  of 
this,  we  shall  be  led  to  introduce  another 
element  hitherto  omitted. 


SHOULD  THERE  BE  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS 
IH  A  COLLEGE  COURSE? 

(To  the  Journal.) 

Such  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  debate 
in  the  Alma  Mater  Society  when  the 
chairman  gave  his  decision  in  favour  el 
the  affirmative.  As  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant subject,  and  one  which  is  occupying 
the  attention  of  authorities  on  these  mat- 
ters, I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
a  few  arguments  for  and  against  their  in- 
troduction ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
declared  opinion  of  that  august  body,  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  that  there  should  be  no  options  in 
a  College  Curriculum. 

In  the  outset  it  would  be  well  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  object  of  a  University 
Education.  Now  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  object  of  such  an  educa- 
tion is  to  obtain  a  solid  ground  work  in 
all  subjects,  upon  which  a  superstructure 
may  be  reared,  in  any  particular  branch, 
by  the  student  after  he  leaves  the  halls 
of  his  Alma  Mater  ;  to  train  the  young 
mind  to  grapple  with  difficulties 
which  at  first  may  have  seemed  insur- 
mountable ;  to  train  the  student  for  the 
duties  of  after  life,  and  to  give  him  that 
refinement  and  culture  which  at  once  dis- 
tinguish the  man  of  education  from  the 
illiterate,  and  prove  a  lasting  source  of 
amusement  and  pleasure  to  himself. 
That  this  is  the  object  of  a  College  Course, 
to  a  e*ri#m  e*4#ut  at  l*a»t,  all  s**  ag*>**4, 
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and  if  this  object  can  be  fully  acconiplish- 
e<i,  truly  all  young  men  would  do  well  to 
»ake  a  course  in  Arts.  If  it  gives  a  good 
■sound  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  all 
subjects,  it  will  enable  the  youth,  wher- 
ever his  lot  may  be  cast,  to  stand  on  an 
equal  footing,  at  least,  with  those  around 
him  ;  it  will  enable  him  to  converse  on 
any  subject,  tliat  may  be  hromarbt  forward, 
at  any  time,  and  any  place  ;  and  to  show 
to  the  world  that  his  Alma  Mater  is  really 
capable  of  doing  what  she  professes.  It 
does  enablo  the  student  to  face  and  over- 
come difficulties,  however  great,  which 
may  present  themselves  in  his  path 
through  life.  For,  if  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  takes  all  subjects,  he  will  as- 
suredly meet  with  some  for  which  he  has 
a  particular  antipathy  ;  but  all  these  have 
to  be  mastered  or  he  will  be  "plucked." 
And  although  these  difficulties  may  ap- 
pear small  and  insignificant  to  the  ex- 
perienced man  of  the  world,  yet  to  the 
young  mind  they  are  as  knotty  as  the 
most  perplexing  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  are  to  the  clear-headed  states* 
tuan.  If,  then,  he  is  able  to  overcome 
these  impediments  in  the  way  of  his 
degree,  he  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
most  intricate  problems  he  may  meet  with 
in  after  life. 

Such  then  being  the  object  of  a  Univer- 
sity Education,  we  would  ask  whether  an 
optional  course  is  more  fitted  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object  than  a 
non-optional  one  I  If  so,  then  let  us 
have  options  in  our  curriculum  ;  if 
not,  let  it  remain  as  it  is.  In  order 
to  answer  this  question  we  shall  have  to 
decide  what  is  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  introducing  options.  It  is  that  the 
student  may  devote  his  time,  while  at 
the  University,  almost  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  one  or  perhaps  two  individual 
subjects.  Well  then,  if  the  object  as  laid 
down  above  is  a  correct  definition  of  the 
object  of  a  College  Course,  the  introduc- 
tion of  options  into  that  course  is  in 
direct  variance  with  that  object.  For,  by 
the  introduction  of  options,  the  student 
is  allowed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
study  of  one  or  perhaps  two  special  sub- 
jects, whereas  he  should  be  well  ground- 
ed in  the  rudiments  of  all.  Again,  in  an 
optional  course  the  student  has,  under 
certain  restrictions  the  choice  of  his  own 
subject.  Now,  this  1  believe  to  be 
wrong  :  for  a  great  many,  if  not  the 
majority  of  students,  when  they  come  to 
a  University,  know  not  what  branch 
of  knowledge  they  are  best  adapted  for 
punning  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  oau»e  of 


learning,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  this  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  ;  that 
at,   inasmuch  as  the  student    when  he  •  instend  of,  while  at  the  University,  plodd- 


ing through  a  number  of  subjects  for 
which  he  hot!  ho  relish,  he  might  better 
have  devoted  himself  to  his  pet  subject 
and  so  become  master  of  it  in  a  shorter 
time,  than  he  would  have  done  by  ad- 
Well,  I 


matriculates,  knowing  little  of  nothing 
regarding  the  different  subjects  in  a  Col- 
lege Course,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
make  anything  but  a  haphazard  choice. 
He  may  fnney  he  prefers  this  or  that  in- 
dividual subject,  and  that  it,  above  all  I  beruig  to  the  fixed  course, 
others  is  adapted  to  his  abilities.  This  grant  that  he  would  become  proficient  in 
no  doubt  account*  for  the  fact  that  we  '•  his  subject  in  a  shorter  time  by  the 
frequently  find  a -student  devoting  his  1  optional  than  by  the  fixed  course;  but 
whole  energies,  while  at  the  University,  I  question  whether  he  would  be  a* 
to  the  mastery  of  one  particular  subject,  thorough  in  it  after  all.  Fer  all  branches 
and  afterwards  dropping  that  very  sub-  j  of  knowledge  are  interdependent,  and 
ject,  and  taking  up  one  which  he  shunned  j  mutually  assist  each  other.  Again,  those 
in  his  College  days.  So  that,  in  this  case  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  one 
at  least,  the  introduction  of  options  ;  particular  subject  are  as  a  rule  bigoted, 
utterly  fails  of  its  object.  But  to  this  it '  For  instance  we  find  a  mental  philosopher 
may  be  objected  that  the  student  is  allow-  >  despising  a  scientist,  and  a  scientist  in 
ed  no  option  till  after  his  second  year.  '  turn  despising  the  philosopher.  Now, 
Even  so  :  but  that  student  must  be  im- 1  had  these  taken  a  fixed  course,  which  in- 
mensely  more  clever  and  have  consider- '  eluded  both  mental  philosophy  and  the 
ably  more  perseverance  than  the  majority  !  natural  sciences  they   would  not  have 


of  students,  who  can,  within  two  years, 
acquire  a  good  sound  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
If  he  could  do  so,  and  then  choose  the 
subject  for  the  study  of  which  he  is  best 
adapted,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
an  optional  course.    But  this  is  an  utter 


despised  each  other.  For  each  would 
have  been  well  versed  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  other's  subject,  and  thereby  they 
would  have  acquired  a  respect  for  each 
other.  A  fixed  course,  therefore,  tends 
to  prevent  men  becoming  bigoted. 

I  have  now,  I  think  shown  that  an 


impossibility  ;  therefore  he  should  not  be  |  optional  course,   though,   possessed  of 


allowed  to  make  any  choice  even  after  his 
second  year. 

Now,  I  have  shown  that  an'optional 
course  does  not,  in  its  fullest  extent  at 
least,  accomplish  the  object  of  a  Univer- 
sity Education.  It  now  remains  to 
show  that  a  fixed  course  is  better  stated 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  than 
i]  an  optional  one.  If  we  can  do  so,  let 
the  curriculum  be  necessarily  the  same 
for  each  and  every  individual  student. 
Well  then,  by  a  fixed  course  the  student 
is  compelled  to  take  all  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed in  the  calendar  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  difficulties  in  a  College  Course,  by 
this  means  he  is  sure  to  meet  them,  and 
he  will  have  to  master  them.  If,  then, 
these  subjects  are  thoroughly  taught,  as 
far  as  they  go,  the  object  of  a  University 
Education  is  fully  accomplished  ;  and  if 
not,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  University 
not  of  the  cnrrienlnui.  Therefore  in  this 
particular  at  least,  a  fixed  course  is  by 
far  preferable  to  an  optional  one.  An- 
other advantage  of  a  fixed  course  is,  that 


many  excellent  qualities,  does  not  accom- 
plish the  object  of  a  University  Educa- 
tion, and  that  a  fixed  course  does  accom- 
plish that  object  at  least  more  fully  than 
an  optional  one  could  even  be  expected 
to  do.  Let,  then,  our  curriculum  remain 
as  it  is.  J-H. 


"BEAUTIFYING  THE  APPROACHES." 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal 
In  your  last  issue,  I  read  with  no  small 
amount  of  interest,  your  article  headed 
"Some  other  Suggestions"  in  which  you 
pointed  out  to  the  City  Fathers,  the 
desirability  of  doing  something  towards 
making  the  avenues  of  communication 
with  Queen's  College  a  little  more  attrac- 
tive. It  did  seem  almost  probable  that, 
becoming  the  fortunate  recipients  of  so 
large  a  slice  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund, 
they  would  not  think  the  spending  of  a 
small  portion  of  it  in  the  way  you  speci- 
fied, money  misapplied .  In  the  amplitude 
of  their  wisdom,  however,  they  thought 
the  student,  being  thoroughly  gronnded  j  differently,  and  the  whole  amount  ha* 
in  the  rudiments  of  all  subjects,  can  after  been  apportioned  for  other  improve- 
he  leaves  the  University,  when  he  is  J  ments,  and  the  "approaches"  of  Queen's 
capable  of  judging  what  subject  it  would  j  are  to  remain,  evidently,  as  they  are. 
be  for  his  advantage  to  study,  devote  him-  j  Perhaps  according  to  their  conceptions, 
self  heart  and  soul  to  the  mastery  of  that  |  the  approaches  are  beautiful  and  attr-.n- 
patncular  subject.     But  V»  *»i«.  j enough.    Such    may   be  the  .-as*. 
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but  they  will  find  many  who  will  join 
issue  with  them  on  that  point.  And  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 
of  the  citizens  of  Kingston,  who  would  be 
disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  im- 
proving the  state  of  the  streets  that  lead 
more  immediately  to  the  College.  It 
certainly  is  quite  apparent  to  the  moat 
casual  observer,  that  Arch  Street,  on 
which  the  College  is  located,  is  far  from 
being  as  attractive  as  it  might  be.  This 
is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  antipathy  to  that 
homely  avenue  ;  on  the  contrary,  with 
it  are  linked  iu  memory  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  bygone  College  days  ;  but 
none  the  less  palpable  is  the  fact,  that  it 
was,  and  is  wretchedly  dirty,  that  it* 
sidewalks  were  and  are  painfully  narrow 
and  sadly  dilapidated.  May  be  it  was 
designed,  that  persons  who  meandered 
there  should  walk  circumspectly  ;  cer- 
tainly there  iB  need  to  be  sober,  vigilant, 
and  watchful,  if  a  person  would  "keep  his 
feet  from  falling,  and  his  eyes  from 
tears."  It  may  be  an  improvement  to 
some  extent  on  thesidewalks  that  indicat- 
ed the  march  of  progress  in  my  native 
town,  which  equalled  two  parallel  planks, 
each  about  nine  inches  wide  and  about 
two  feet  apart.  But  if  it  is  an  improve- 
ment it  is'nt  a  very  great  one.  It  would 
not  in  any  way  reflect  discreditably  on 
the  Custodians  of  the  public  weal  of 
Kingston,  if  they  laid  down  a  wider  and 
smoother  sidewalk  in  the  place  of  the 
apology  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
one.  They  could  also  display  a  taste  for 
practical  aesthetics  by  planting  trees  on 
either  side,  underneath  whose  cooling 
shade  they  could  walk  and  contemplate 
the  lovaltness  to  which  they  had  given  a 
being.  They  could  a'.so  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  the  trees  by  locating  a  few  street 
lamps  here  and  there,  certainly  the  one 
that  is  there  now,  is  not  one  too  many. 
On  dark  nights  they  would  relievo  the 
murky  gloom  that  hangs  over  the  "ap- 
proaches;" and  evening  lectures  given  at 
the  College  to  the  public,  would  here- 
after be  better  attended.  To  carry  out 
what  has  been  suggested  would  cost  but 
very  little,  and  it  would  immensely  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  that  part  of  the 
city. 

Strangers  when  in  the  city  might  then 
be  tempted  to  visit  that  quarter  of  it 
where  the  Colloge  is  situated  ;  and  al- 
though it  is  possessed  of  no  great  archi- 
tectural beauty,  yet  it  looks  highly  re- 
spectable, and  with  the  "suggested  im- 
provements" it  might  aptly  be  s*id,  that, 
it  was  "beautiful  for  situation."  Hopiug 


that  the  four  graduates  of  Queen's 
who  are  members  of  the  City  Council 
will  take  the  matter  up  and  endeavor  to 
do  something  which  would  be  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  their  Alma  Mater, 
T  am,  yours  truly, 
Ex-Sn'PEN-f. 

PERSONALS, 

A.  T.  Dru  nimond,  B.  A. ,  L.L.  B. ,  of '63, 
paid  a  visit  to  our  city  last  week.  He 
appears  hale  and  hearty,  and  business 
evidently  agrees  with  him  as  well  as  lit- 
erary and  professional  pursuits.  He  oe- 
eupies  a  front  rank  among  the  tiamnt4  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  his  name  appearing  fre- 
quently iu  the  records  of  the  University 
as  a  libers!  contributor  to  the  Museum  in 
the  shape  of  numerous  collections  of  An- 
tiquarian curiosities  of  great  interest,  and 
rare  specimens  of  Canadian  Natural  His- 
tory. He  has  also  contributed  towards 
the  Library.  At  present  he  reside*  in 
Montreal. 

William  Mostyn,  M.  P.,  of  '.">$,  recent- 
ly revisited  his  Alma  Mater  after  several 
years  of  extensive  and  lucrative  practice 
iu  Almonte,  Ont.  He  was  indulging  in 
a  little  relaxation  from  his  professional 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Others  might  in  this  respect  very  profit- 
ably follow  his  example.  To  visit  the 
scenes  of  College  days  ought  to  revive 
agreeable  memories. 

The  Bev.  Thos.  Hart,  M.A.,  of  '60,  is 
at  present  Professor  of  Classics  in  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Manitoba.  For 
some  years  after  the  completion  of  his 
Collegiate  course,  he  was  Head  Master 
of  the  Perth  High  School.  During  his 
connection  with  that  Institution,  it  was 
ranked  in  the  Inspector's  report  among 
the  best  in  the  Province.  He  resigned 
the  Principalship  of  this  School  in  1869, 
and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  On  his  return 
he  received  the  appointment  which  he  now 
holds.  From  what  we  hear,  he  evidently 
likes  both  the  country  and  his  prof essional 
dntieB.  We  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Hart 
will  stamp  the  Classical  Department  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness that  marked  his  connection  witii 
the  Perth  High  Sohpol, 

Hugh  17.  Bain,  B.A.,  of  71,  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  the  study  of  Medicine  in 
McOUl  College,  Montreal.  His  career 
in  Queen's  was  a  highly  successful  one. 


and  if  he  has  carried  with  him  to  Mon- 
ro al  the  same  ability  and  application 
j  which  he  showed  here,  the  course  will  be 
plain  sailing  for  him.  We  hope  to  see 
him  appear  for  his  M.  A.  next  April. 
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otherwise  no  discoveries  svotikl  ever  have 
been  made.     And,  further,  who  could 
foretell  what   would  ultimately  be  most 
beneficial  to  mankind  ?  How  often  had  a 
discovery,   apparently  the  nsost  trivial, 
revolutionized  the  world  ?  Volta's  attempt 
to  discover  the   nature  of  that  force  by 
which  be  could  produce   a  spasmodic 
movement   in  a  frog's   leg,   seemed  very 
insignificant  at  the  time  of  tho  unscien- 
I  tilic  mind,  but  it  no  louger    seems  so 
I  to  any  one,   when  to  it  can  te  traced 
1  back    the  existence    of  the  electric  tele- 
I  graph.    And  so   it  was  in  numberless 
'  eases.    Any  objection   to  scientific  dis- 
I  covery  for  its   own  sake  was  not  only 
!  beneath  the  dignity  of  science,  but,  if  it 
j  had  been  acted  upon,   we  should  have 
;  been  deprived  of  our  arts  and  civilization, 
'  and  we  should  never  have  reached  the 
glory  and  greatness  of  the   present,  but 
I  have  been  still  enveloped  in  the  darkness 
and  errors  of  the  past. 

Professor  Dupuis  is  to  deliver  a  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kingston  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  on  Monday  evening  on  "The 
Microscope  and  the  Organic  World." 
We  trust  that  the  learned  Professor  will 
have  a  crowded  house.  And  on  the  6  Mi 
of  April  the  Rev.  Prof.  McKerras  will, 
for  the  same  society,  by  special  request, 
deliver  his  lecture  on  "  Demosthenes  ;'' 
this  was  so  well  received  when  first  given 
some  two  years  ago  that  we  are  sure  there 
will  be  an  eager  throng  to  hear  again 
the  eloquent  descriptions  of  that  most 
eloquent  of  men,  his  habits,  his  deeds, 
his  wondrous  powers,  his  never  dying 
speeches. 

A  Nashville  printer  recently  had  some 
very  bad  manuscript  copy  to  set  up. 
Every  word  needed  close  study  before  its 
meaning  could  be  guessed  at,  but  at 
length  two  or  three  words  came  in  suc- 
cession, which  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
decipher.  All  hands  in  the  office  tried 
and  failed,  until  at  length  the  printer,  in 
despair,  set  up  "copy  books,  at  ten  tents 
ea-eJt,"  aud  continued  the  work,  after- 
wards serjdiug  the  proof  to  the  author 
for  correction.  The  hint  was  taken  and 
the  author  employed  an  amanuensis. 
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0.Y2?  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  F1RST- 
CLASS  RY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 

fr\RE  SCHOOL  is  fully  equipped  in 
\_  every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
%»  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

8LYEXTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

have  been  held  by  ex-pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the*  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  pa»t  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
few  resident  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whose  lesions  particular  care  is  given  by 
»  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied. 

jBS"?-  Circulars,  containing  Terms,  <fcc, 
9tnt  on  application. 

SAMUEL  WOOHS,  M.A. 


CLARK  WRIGHT 
3?lllOTilISI 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dtajer  in 

pate,  (tup,  & 

fn  every  variety  of  style  and  quality, 

74  Wellington  St^  -  KINGSTON. 

BEADS  TOTED  BY  A  ?AKIS  CONFORMATEUR. 

/®~First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibiti<  ns  heldin  King- 
ston in  1869,  1863,  and  1807. 


S3.  STAGEY, 

BOOK  SELLER, 

STATIONEIS'  HALL, 

82  KING  STREET.  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1873-74 

Ifnot  in  stock  procured  to  order. 
NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
every  description.  Miscellaneous  Books 
and  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  moBt 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
ceived by  the  earliest  packets. 

AT  XT,.  8TACEY8, 

Book,  Music  and  News  Depot. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 

pLANX,    SPECIFICATIONS,  &c, 
X    prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecv-lesiastieal,  &e. 
^  Ab-t  wwfc  carefully  superintended. 


,  Chatterbox  for  1873. 
j  Little  Folks  for  1873. 

Our  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
!  The  Adviser  for  1873. 
i  Sunday  Magazine  for  1873. 

Child's  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
{ Children's  Treasure. 
*  Infants'  Delight. 

|  CassoU's  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1874. 

Every  Boy's  Annual  for  1874. 

Routledge's  Christmas  Annual  for  1874. 

Collin*'  Globe  Dictionary,  769  page*,  Il- 
lustrated, Price  only  75  cents. 

New  Dictionary  of  Derivation*-  30cts. 

New  Dictionary  of  Synonyms — 30cta. 

The  International  Atlas. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo- 
graphy . 

New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Music  Books  for  Presents. 

Thousands  of  New  Toy  &  Picture  Books. 

Family  and  Pocket  Bibles. 

Prayer,  Hymn  and  Psalm  Books. 

Large  assortment  of  Church  Services. 

The  Poets  in  Cloth,  Morocco  &  Imitation 
Ivory. 

Autograph  Albums. 

Photograph  Albums. 

And  Fancy  Goods  and  Stationary  Bait- 
able  for  holiday  gifts,  at 

Henderson's  Bookstore 

Princess  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK, 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  dfc  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES : 

Black  MantleVelvets, 
Black  Gros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gros  Grain  Silks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Guipure  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Gloves, 

SEAL  CLOAKINGS, 
[  Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
j    Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Goods, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gents  Furnishing  Goods, 
Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths, 
j  (C^A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

|  Glasgow  Ware&ooRO» 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


New  and  Fashionable  Goods 

—  AT— 

LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 
THOS,  SEALE, 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar,) 

vmscv.Hn  s i  it i.i  i. 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fall  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
men's Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  made  for 
cash. 


New  Boot  &Shoe  Store. 

MACNEE  &  WADDELL'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

f  it  m  fitf  and  1' A  Lift  fig 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 

mmwm  m®m* 

FRINCESS  STREET. 
0«t.  I5th}187S. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment. 

WILLIAM  1AY, 

Merchant  Tailor. 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 

J^S-StudtnVs  Ooicns,    Clergymen's,  and 
Graduates  Gowns  and  Hoods 
Made  to  Order. 

A  LARGE   STOCK  of  Gentlemens, 
Shirts  and  Underclothing, 


ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 


PROFESSIONAL. 

FOR  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 
every  description  of 

IVote  Books, 

And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  and 

Stationery,  The  Ch rape st  and  Best  Place  in 

the  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE. 

Thos.  ilcAnley  &  Co. 


(Printed  for  the  Froprittors,  at  tki 
BRITISH  WHIG  OFFICE.) 
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ET  DOCTRINA  STABILITAS,, « 

Vol.  1. 

KINGSTON, 

ONT,  MARCH  28,  1874. 

No.  11. 

THE  GOD  OF  PEARL 

Seeking,  they  found  beneath  the  rippling  blue 
Of  a  great  Eastern  lake,  a  rough,  harsh  shell  ! 
Whose  pearl-lined  loors,  unfolded,  gave  to  view 
Great  Buddha's  image,  carved  and  fashioned 
well, 

Of  radiant  pearl.  The  priests  of  Buddha  tell 
That  "God  who  fills  ail  nature,  this  can  do." 

How  came  it  there?  You  unbelieveis  smile, 
Whose  Buddhas  other  guise  and  semblance 
take. 

Ye»,  it  is  true,  it  came  through  priestly  guile, 
They,  in  their  generation  wise,  did  make 
The  heavenly  virtues  of  the  shell  to  wake, 
Their  God  to  glorify,  and  man  beguile. 

Through  what  fierce  pangs,  or  by  what  secret 
throe, 

The  shell's  strange  owner  could  such  wonders 
do, 

They  did  not  know,  nor  can  I,  wiser,  show 
What  spirit  stirred,  what  stream  of  life  ran 
through 

The   creature's  veins,  as,  day  by  slow  day, 
grew 

The  white  pearl  mist  o'er  the  lead  god,  aglow. 

With  soul  of  flame  and  fire  and  leaping  blue, 
The  means  were  false,  but  clearly  the  thing 
said, 

That  "God  is  everywhere"  is  always  true. 
Yet,  as  the  pearl  still  holds  a  lovlier  red 
In  some  new-glancing  light  to  flash,  instead 
Another  meaning  in  my  fancy  grew. 

For  once,  I  counted  it  an  alien  thing, 
Into  my  life  thrust  by  some  hard,  blind  fate, 
This  new,  deep  sorrow,  loss  and  suffering, 
Which  limits  all  my  powers,  and  seems  too 
great 

For  that  life's  compass  to  embrace ;  yet, 
"waits," 

Th«  legend  said,  and  this  new  light  doth 
bring. 

If  through  my  suffering,  God's  image  grow 
To  b«*uty  la  my  heart,  I  can  be  still 


Content  that  none  my  secret  task  should 
know, 

Content  that  all  should  "!read  my  meaning  ill  ; 
Or  day  and  night  its  single  purpose  fill, 
And  life  be  dimmed  that  the  new  glory  glow. 

I  may  not  know  when  sorrow's  crown  is  won, 
Nor  say,  "  Behold  my  slow-wrought  gem  is 
bright." 

Some  other,  -Death  perhaps — holds  to  the  sun 
The  darting  splendours  of  its  fire-thrilled  white. 
For,  you  remember,  that  to  give  it  light 
The  shell  was  broken, — Well,  the  work  was 
done  ! 

ELLEN  FRANCES  TANEY, 

in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


ACADEMICAL  NOTES. 

(Concluded  from  our  Last.) 

History  forma  a  subject  of  study  in  the 
fourth  year.  Though  fire  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  this  very  important  study 
throughout  the  entire  Session,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the 
ground  to  be  gone  over.  fn  order  that 
the  lectures  maybe  devoted  not  so  much 
to  a  detailed  narrative  of  events  as  to  a 
philosophic  sketch  of  history  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  Student 
is  required  to  pass  a  matriculation  exami- 
nation on  the  leading  events  of  both  an- 
cient and  modern  history. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  the  Christmas  vacation, 
and  Ancient  History  is  taken  up  in  the 
earlier  part.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
portion,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  a  few  lectures 
are  given  to  an  examination  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  antiquity  of  man,  as  dedu- 
ced from  the  presence  of  human  remains, 
oi'  rata*?  the  remain*  «f  hiiaj&a  art  ««• 


existing  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mam- 
malia, or  from  the  results  of  philological 
research. 

The  early  migrations  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, especially  of  the  members  of  the 
Aryan  stock,  and  also  the  degrees  of  civi- 
lization reached  by  the  Sanscrit  Indians, 
the  Greeks  and  Italians  respectively,  be- 
fore their  separation,  are  examined  in  the 
light  acquired  from  the  researches  of  com- 
parative philol  ogy.  From  this  point  the 
lectures  pass  to  the  consideration  of  thj 
constituent  elements  of  tha  Greek  paopla, 
— Pelasgic,  Hellenic,  andDoriau,  whether 
as  represented  in  continental  or  insular 
Greece.  Under  the  name  of  Greek  history 
are  considered,  (1)  the  constitution  of  the 
Greek  States,  (2)  their  political  economy, 
(3)  their  judicial  institutions,  (4)  their 
army  and  navy.  These  subjects  are  treat- 
ed of  in  their  relations  to  the  main  facts 
of  Greek  history,  and  are  constantly  illus- 
trated by  references. 

In  regard  to  Roman  history  very  much 
the  same  course  is  pursued.  As  indivi- 
dual tribes  are  the  constituent  elements 
of  early  history,  so,  as  in  the  the  case  of 
Greece,  here  also  the  first  attention  is  giv- 
en to  the  elements,  whether  of  the  pure- 
ly Italic  stock  or  of  foreign  origin,  which 
became  amalgamated  under  the  power  o£ 
Rome.  The  progressive  absorption  of 
these  elements  is  traced,  and  then  the  long 
contest  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Plebs,  and  the  constant  struggle  for  po- 
litical reform  are  discussed  and  watched 
in  the  different  phases  they  assumed  till 
the  period  of  the  Marian  revolution  and 
the  partial  restoration  of  constitutional 
order  under  Sulla. 

After  the  mid- winter  holidays,  modern 
history  is  token  up,  and  here  the  necessity 
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of  limiting  the  field  is  even  more  evident 
than  in  the  case  of  Ancient  History.  The 
lirst  subject  discussed  is  the  cause  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  rise  of 
the  new  nationalities  on  its.ruins,  includ- 
ing  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
Municipalities  under  the  Empire,  the  en- 
croachment of  imperial  despotism  on  their 
privileges,  and  their  condition  as  they 
passed  from  Rome  and  continued  to  exist 
in  the  new  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

The  history  of  France  is  selected  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  as  presenting  the  best  type 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe  ; 
but  with  it  is  contrasted  the  advance  of 
civilization  in  tho  other  European  States. 
The  feudal  system  is  studied  at  some 
length,  as  well  as  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Communes  in  France  in  connection 
with  the  rise  of  the  free  towns  of  Flan- 
ders and  Germany,  and  the  Republics  of 
Italy.  The  power  and  influence  of  the 
privileged  orders,  noble  and  sacerdotal) 
and  the  struggles  of.  the  Tiers  Etat  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  for  political 
reform  and  constitutional  governments 
in  France,  and  the  inability  of  all  these 
orders  in  the  State,  unfortunately  separat- 
ed in  their  immediate  interests,  to  stem 
the  increasing  aggressions  of  the  monarchy 
and  its  progress  to  absolutism.  The  re- 
sults of  these  earlier  and  ineffectual  strug- 
gles for  constitutional  government  are 
traced  in  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution . 

The  feebleness  of  the  disunited  efforts 
of  tho  privileged  orders  and  of  the  Tiers 
Efcat  in  France  is  contrasted  with  the  unit- 
ed, more  vigorous,  and  better  regulated 
efforts  of  tho  barous  and  people  in  Eng- 
land for  the  establishment  of  constitution- 
al  government.  In  carrying  out  this  con- 
trast of  politicalgovernment  in  France  and 
England,  the  growth  of  the  English  con- 
stitution is  followed  down  to  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary. 

The  books  recommended  for 
consultation  in  Ancient  History 
are  Gladstone's  "Homer  and  Ho- 
meric Age,"  Muller's  "Dorians,"  Grote's 
"History  of  Greece,"  Mommsen's  "His- 
tory of  Rome,"  and  Long's  "Decline  of 
the  Republic  ;"  in  Modern  History,  Gib- 
bon's "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  Guizot's  "History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  France,"  Thisney's  "History  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,"  Sir  James  Stephen's 
"Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,"  Hal- 
lam's  "Middle  Ages"  and  "Constitutional 
History  of  England,'  May's  'Constitution- 
al History,"  and  Freeman's  "Essay  on  the 
• .'  i  owl  h  of  the  English  Constitution." 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  EXPERIENCES. 

No  111. 

Get  up  with  me  'in  imagination'  at  5  j 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  we  stopped  ' 
dowa  the  river  over  night  en  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  channel  and  conse-  ! 
quent  difficulty  to  navigation,  and  have  i 
steamed  up  to  the  Sauit  at  this  hour.  Two 
or  three  enthusiasts  who  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  see  and  manifest  absorbing  in- 
terestin  everything,  have  darted  offbreak- 
fastless.    By  the  time  we  commence  the 
process  of  tooth-picking  they  will  have  re- 
turned, their  hungry  looks  sadly  interfer- 
ing with  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  appear 
heroic.    Let  U3  to  the  breakfast  table. 
But  lo  !  a  multitude  ready  to  clap  them-  j 
selves  down  at  the  first  tinkle  of  the  bell. 
There  are  gentlemen  guarding  two  or 
three  places  for  fair  outts  or  comrade*  not  j 
yet  arrived.     Jewelled  fingers  too  and 
dainty  hands  vest  with  queenly  (so  far  as  j 
that  word  implies  haughtiness)  bearing  on 
the  backs  of  coveted  chairs.  All,  of  course,  I 
ar*  at  their  ease.  I  make  for  an  uugua'-ded  ! 
seat.      "Taken  up"  jerks  ©'it  a  waiters 
from  behind.   There's  another  chauce  and 
I  am  almost  seated  when  a  lady,  with  ! 
mouth  too  full  for  utterance  (they  have  1 
commenced  work  by    this  time)  convul-  j 
sively  clutches  at  the  rapidly  disappearing 
cane  bottom.    Her  gouty  lord  and  mas- 
ter, having  just  fixed  the  last  button  as  he 
emerges  into  the  hall,   will   soon  re- 
lieve her  of  her  care  and  the  table  of  many 
a  good  thing.  I  pas3  on  to  my  state-room 
convinced  that  a  little  philosophical  me- 
ditation is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  di- 
gestion. On  entering,  my  next  door  neigh- 
bor isiu  the  act  of  ejaculating  with  con- 
siderable emphasis   "ugh"-but  what  that 
expression  has  to  do  with  the  subject  in 
hand  we  must  leave  to  conjecture.  Note, 
— Being  aftei  wards  promoted  te  an  ex- 
temporised desk  in  the  cabin  and  a  seat 
at  table  beside  the  Captain,  1  have  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  "please  excuse  me's," 
"may  I  assist  you's"  and  the  interminable 
vocabulary  of  obsequiousness.    Who  but 
has  unqualified  contempt  for  the  spirit 
that  is  polite  only  to  place  and  cloth  ! 
Man's  claim  to  consideration  is  his  man- 
hood.   Our  Master  was  as  delicately  kind 
to  the  Samaritan  woman  and  the  adulter- 
ess as  to  Lazarus'  sisters  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.    Is  the  boorishness  of  travel- 
lers incurable  ? 

But  uow  for  a  look  around.  An  ambi- 
tious boarding  house,  a  comfortable  look- 
ing hotel,  three  churches,  an  eld  fort,  a 
government  building,  put   to  a  variety 


of  uses,  a  considerable  collection  of  dwel- 
ling houses  interspersed  with  and  encircl- 
ed by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  evergreens 
and  a  soil  suggestive  of  fleas  and  sunlight 
are  the  objects  which  greet  the  eye,  in  or- 
der of  their  prominence.  On  the  opposite 
shore,  a  filthy  looking  town,  whose  house* 
seem  to  have  lost  their  way  and  have 
dumped  themselves  down  in  their  annoy- 
ance, contrasts  with  the  order  and  neat- 
ness of  the  neighboring  barracks,  where  a 
solitary  sentinel  apparently  guards  the 
clothes  line  from  which  depend  what 
may  be  assumed  to  be  iags  of  truce  and 
are  certainly  'flags  of  union.'  Long  may 
they  wave.  They  tell  of  the  most  sacred 
and  redeeming  influence  in  camp  life. 
Ahove  us  lie  the  rapids,  a  "motionless 
torrent, over  whose  uneven  waves  the 
sunlight  dances  iu  uuusual  glee.  Man 
has  quietly  turned  aside  and  sought  a 
safer  if  more  humble  path  for  trade  es- 
plor  atiou.  Farther  down,  tb*>  river  atone* 
for  its  previous  haughtinees  of  beariug 
by  allowing  innumerable  islands  of  every 
size  and  shape,  and  hue,  to  nestle  in  its 
generous  bosotu,  while  its  long  arms 
stretch  themselves  np  among  the  reced- 
ing hills,  until  the  story  of  their  birth  is 
told  in  their  junction  with  the  clouds. 
It  is  the  thing  to  appear  abstracted 
uow.  But  surely  these  earnest  faces 
tell  of  real  communion  with  the  soul 
of  nature.  I  am  fascinated  by  the  wind- 
ing roads  »f  the  village  that  lose  them- 
selves among  the  whispering  grove*.  The 
man  approaching  me  seems  to  have  com* 
from  the  junction  of  blue  skies  and  wav- 
ing tops,  where  fairies  join  iu  dance  and 
song,  whispering  their  loves  and  plan- 
ning their  joyous  surprises.  No  wonder 
groves  cover  so  many  pages  of  man's 
spiritual  history.  But  this  turns  out  to 
be  a  friend,  who  years  ago  took  up  land, 
but  thought  it  scarce  worth  occupying, 
till  recent  events  turned  his  attention 
thither,  and  now  he  tells  of  a  country 
abounding  in  fish  and  small  game,  (es- 
pecially mosquitoes)  and  farming  lands 
which  richly  reward  the  toiler.  The  re- 
ligious fervor  of  early  missionaries,  and 
the  hopeless  struggle  of  the  Aborigines 
to  retain  their  wild  freedom  lend  unwont- 
ed interest  to  the  history  of  the  region. 
As  early  as  1639  the  followers  of  Loyola 
planted  the  cross  at  this  place.  Not  of- 
ten has  the  missionary  preceded  the 
soldier  and  trader  ;  but  ere  the  astonish- 
ing stories  of  the  Indians  had  lured  ad- 
venturers to  the  Great  Waters,  the  Jesuits 
ascended  the  Ottawa,  eailed  down  the 
French  river,  crossed  Lake  Huron  and 
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spread  the  fame  of  the  Virgin  and  her 
Child  among  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Sup- 
erior. To  accomplish  this  journey  of  near- 
ly 1000  miles,  "the  missionaries  all  day 
day  long,  must  wade  or  handle  the  oar. 
At  night  their  food  is  Indian  corn  and 
water  ;  their  couch  is  the  earth  or  the 
rocks.  At  live  and  thirty  waterfalls,  the 
canoe  is  to  be  carried  for  leagues  through 
thickest  woods,  or  over  roughest  regions  ; 
tifty  times  it  was  dragged  by  hand 
through  shallows  and  rapids,  over  sharp- 
est stones  ;  and  thus,  swimming,  wading, 
paddling,  or  bearing  the  canoe  across  the 
portages,  with  garments  torn  and  feet 
mangled,  yet  with  the  breviary  safely 
hung  around  the  neck,  and  vows,  as  they 
advanced  to  meet  death  twenty  times  ov- 
•r,  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  honor  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  consecrated  envoys  made 
their  way  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests, 
from  Quebec  to  the  heart  of  the  Huron 
wilderness.''  One  of  the  most  noted  con- 
verts is  Ahasistari,  who  meets  the  mes- 
sengers of  peace  with  submission,  never 
accorded  to  best  equipped  foe  : — "Before 
you  came  to  this  country,  when  I  have 
incurred  the  greatest  perils,  and  have 
alone  escaped,  I  have  said  to  myself, 
seme  powerful  spirit  has  the  guardianship 
of  my  days."  This  was  to  him  an  uncon- 
scious prophecy  of  Messiah's  coming. 
Father  Jogues  and  others  had  met  the 
Chippewa  chieftains  at  the  Fall's  of  St. 
Mary  when  the  Council's  decision  was,' We 
will  embrace  you  as  brothers  ;  we  will 
derive  profit  from  your  words. "  Return- 
ing from  Ottawa  to  this  point  on  one  oc- 
casion, a  war  party  of  Five  Nations  at- 
tacked the  canoe.  Most  escaped,  among 
them  Ahasistari!  But  Jogues  "had  with 
him  converts  not  yet  baptized, — and 
when  did  a  Jesuit  Missionary  seek  to 
save  his  own  life  at  what  he  believed  the 
risk  of  a  soul  ?  Ahasistari,  observing 
Jogues  to  be  a  captive,  returned  to  him, 
saying,  "My  brother,  I  made  oath  to 
thee,  that  I  would  share  thy  fortune, 
whether  death  or  life  ;  here  am  I  to  keep 
my  vow.-' 

The  French  ana  Indians  share  almost 
alike  in  the  interest  with  which  we  con- 
template our  country's  early  history.  We 
have  forgotten  everything  but  the  chival- 
rous devotion  of  France's  religious  orders 
and  the  dim  beginnings  and  romantic 
struggles  of  the  Aborigines.  We  wish 
[hose  names  which  tell  that  Canada  has 
a  history  and  legendary  lore  of  her  own, 
could  be  retained  for  her  waters  and  is- 
lands and  given  to  her  land  divisions. 
Does  not  the  spirit  of  patriotism  frown 

Mpoi!  rtrt  custom  which  faybe  sur  ffcif 


map  with  the  comparatively  uninteresting 
signatures  of  modern  politicians  1  Con- 
trast Manitoulin,  Kakabeka  andShuniah, 
with  Cockburn,  McKellar  and  Blake  ! 


ELOCUTION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  Public  Literary  j 
Entertainments  given  by  this  Association, ! 
was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  «n  Friday 
evening,  the  20th  inst.    Those  Enter- 
tainments  have  been  gaining  steadily  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  us  might  be 
seen  from  the  full  house  that  greeted  the 
last    ef  the  season.     The  programing  j 
which    was  a   well  selected  one,   was  I 
admirably  carried  out,  all  the  readers,  I 
without  exception,   doing  full  justice  to 
the  pieces    they  had    selected.  The 
readings  were  varied  by  the  singing  of 
three   very  tine  Glees,    by   the  Alma 
Mater  Glee  Club.    Though  of  compara- 
tively recent  organization,  the  members 
of  the  Club  display  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  musical  art,  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  frequent  practices,  and 
the  efficient  teaching  of  their  leader  Mr. 
R.  J.  Craig  (popularly  known  as  "Doctor 
of  Music. ") 

The  introduction  of  this  new  element 
has  no  doubt  served  to  enhance  the  popu- 
larity of  these  entertainments.  But  apart 
from  the  singing,  we  think  the  readings 
have  always  been  sufficiently  good  in 
themselves  to  deserve  appreciation  at  the 
hands  of  the  public.  The  citizens  of 
Kingston  have  shown  their  approval  and 
appreciation  by  their  attendance  at  these 
entertainments.  The  members  ef  the 
Association  feel  much  indebted  to  them 
for  their  presence  on  each  occasion, 
especially  to  the  ladieB,  who  were  always 
largely  in  the  majority  ;  and  whoss 
benign  presence  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
make  students  aspire  to  elocutionary ' 
distinction  and  histrionic  fame.  Their 
bright  smiles  we  have  no  doubt  still  haunt 
these  youthful  aspirants,  and  will  serve 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  them  and 
lvingston  during  the  coming  vacation. 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  our  Junior 
Editors  ami  our  Finance  Committee, 
will  be  longing  anxiously  for  the  coining 
of  next  Session,  the  recurrence  of  these 
monthly  entertainments,  and  a  renewal 
of  thepleasant  associations  which  brighten 
the  memories  of  the  past. 

The  regular  meetings  have  been  dis- 
continued for  the  remainder  of  the  Ses- 
sion. The  members  can  paint  to  the 
past  year  as  one  eminently  prosperous  in 
Vh?  foist^  $f  ijii  AstosifttioM.   Ami  in 


justice  it  must  be  said,  that  to  Professor 
Mackerras,  its  able  and  energetic  Presi- 
dent, belongs  not  a  little  of  the  praise 
He  has  been  unremitting  in  his  exertions 
in  carrying  out  the  ostensible  object  of 
the  Association,  viz.,  the  training  of  its 
members  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Elocution. 


Indian  Wok  us,  Chicago.  ani>  so 
Forth.-— The  printer  lent  his  assistance 
to  illustrate  the  confusions  of  Indian  or  - 
thography commented  upon  in  a  late 
number  by  importing  various  phonetic 
contrivances  of  his  own  not  known  to 
any  Algonquin  that  ever  shouted  a  war 
whoop  or  paddled  his  own  canoe.  With 
this  complaint  we  have  yet  another  to 
make,  that  the  authorities  who  have  in 
time  past,  named  villages  and  towns  in 
this  country  and  the  United  States  have 
sometimes  sacrificed  sense  to  euphony. 
For  instance  Kahkewaquouaby  says  that 
Gauanoque  is  pronounced  Gaunuhnau- 
qneeng,  and  that  it  means  "a  place  of  res- 
idence." Now,  why  should  Gananoque 
have  so  pretty  and  significant  a  name.  But 
in  the  case  of  Chicago  we  are  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  any  but  theorthographist, 
who  has  hidden  the  disgusting  excellence 
ef  the  real  name,  Sheegau-cfooii/j  un  lor  a 
euphemism.  In  an  Ojibwa  spelling  book . 
printed  at  New  York  in  1837,  is  the  fol- 
lowing foot-note,  under  the  word  Seguu- 
guoes  (pronounced  Zhigaugeo-oes)  "Se- 
guug,"  (pronounced  Zhigaug)  "a  skunk, 
oweria  mephitis."  From  this  the  city  of 
Chicago  derives  its  name  :  like  most  oth- 
er places  it  has  almost  lost  its  originality. 
In  English  characters  it  is  nearly  repre- 
sented by  "Shegaugoong,  the  place,  of 
skunks. 


The  Senatus  held  a  reception  the  other 
day  in  the  Classical  class-room.  The 
majority  of  the  Junior  class  attended. 
So  pleased  were  they  with  the  cordiality 
with  which  they  were  received,  that  they 
left  a  liberal  donation  for  the  Libarary 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
souvenir  of  their  visit. 


The  Sophomore  class  had  a  good  time 
of  it  last  Tuesday.  The  Veteran  Pro- 
fessor "took  them  out"  and  treated  them 
to  some  Plane  and  Geodetical  Survej 
ing.  They  like  the  work  ;  we  ma> 
probably  hear  of  them  some  day  as  being 
snfftge<l  aa  ths  Pacific  Bftil*"^; 
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our  readers  who  have  not  yet  paid  their 
subscriptions,  that  they  would  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  them  in  to  our  Treasurer.  We 
ham  placed  the  subscription  at  the  low  figure 
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give  any  complimentary  copies.  Our  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Jas.  J.  Craig,  will  thankfully 
receive  such  contributions. 


KINGSTON,  MARCH  28,  1874. 


The  course  of  Lectures  on  Pastoral 
Theology,  delivered  by  Dr.  Jenkins  be- 
fore the  Divinity  Students,  was  complet- 
ed about  two  weeks  ago.  The  subject 
taken  up  in  these  lectures  is  of  the  great- 
eat  practical  importance  to  those  who  are 
preparing  themselves  far  the  church.  A 
person  may  leave  College  with  high 
scholarly  attainments,  and  yet  be  often 
at  a  loss,  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world 
as  a  pastor,  to  know  how  to  perform  sat- 
isfactorily his  professional  duties.  But 
the  work  of  a  pastor,  in  all  its  various 
aspects,  was  so  ably  set  forth  and  ex- 
plained by  the  Lecturer,  and  so  much 
practical  advice,  rendored  all  the  more 
valuable  by  coming  from  one  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  church,  embodied  in  the 
lectures,  that  those  who  had  the  privil- 
ege of  listening  to  theci  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame,  if  they  fail  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  the  pastoral  obligations 
which  they  are  to  assume. 

The  Reverend  Lecturer  divided  his 
subject  into  various  branches,  each  of 
wbioh  he  took  up  separately  and  euunin- 


ed  as  fully  as  time  permitted.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  divisions  : — The  Pastor  in 
Society,  at  Home,  in  his  Study,  in  the 
Pulpit,  among  his  Flock,  in  Prayer 
Meeting,  Bible  Class  and  Sunday  School, 
and  in  the  Church  Courts.  From  this 
division  we  can  see  that  the  course  must 
have  been  very  instructive.  We  are  sure  i 
the  result  will  show  that  the  Authorities 
have  acted  wisely  in  procuring  a  special 
course  of  lectures  on  so  important  a  part 
of  a  minister's  work,  and  hope  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Church,  similar  arrangements 
may  be  made  in  future  sessions. 


KINGSTON  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

The  directors  of  this  Jourkal  have 
thought  that  a  few  facts  and  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  oldest  public  School 
in  this  Province  would  not  be  out  of  place, 
and  accordingly  requested  Mr.  Woods  to 
prepare  a  short  hietoiyof  it.  The  materials 
at  hand  are  capable  of  a  far  more  elabor- 
ate selection  than  can  possibly  be  given 
in  the  space  at  our  command.  In  a  coun- 
try so  young  as  ours  it  may  seem  almost 
incredible  that  we  have  in  our  midst  an 
institution  which  dates,  it  origin  back  into 
the  last  century,  for  the  old  "District 
School"  was  founded  in  1792,  and  from 
small  beginnings  ha3  gradually  extended 
both  its  importance  and  usefulness. 

Some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the 
city  may  oven  now  recall  to  their  minds 
a  rickety,  tumble  down  concern,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  King  and  Union  Streets, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  residence 
of  Noel  Kent,  Esq.  That  building  was 
the  original  edifice,  erected  in  the  last 
century,  and  an  examination  of  the  minu- 
tes of  the  Board,  and  of  the  old  annual 
reports  so  regularly  submitted  by  the 
Ven.  O'Kill  Stuart  as  chairman,  and 
John  Macaulay,  Thomas  Markland  and 
James  Sampson  as  trustees,  all  gathered 
to  their  fathers  years  ago,  proves  con- 
clusively that  in  1Sj4  it  was  almost  unfit 
for  use.  And  yet  such  was  the  vitality  of 
the  venerable  memorial  of  bye-gone  days 
that  it  maintained  its  position  and  uses 
up  to  1841,  at  which  time  it  ceases  to  be 
mentioned,  although  we  presume  it  must 
have  lasted  some  years  beyond  that 
date. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  building  was 
originally  sot  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a 
"District  Sohool,"  and  the  opposite 
corner,  now  occupied  by  Sebastopol 
Tenraee,  was  in  like  manuer  ceded  by  the 
Government    for   a  Matter's  residence. 


But  no  such  edifice  ever  graced  the  spot, 
and  after  remaining  for  nearly  half  a 
century  vacant,  the  land  was  finally  leased 
by  the  Board  to  John  Shaw,  Esq  ,  who 
erected  the  present  buildings.  But  the 
Board  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
claim  of  the  Master,  ana  ns  late  as  1852, 
we  find  an  allowance  made  to  the  then 
Head  Master,  in  lieu  of  house  rent.  The 
ground  rent  is  now  an  asset  of  the  Board, 
all  remembrance  of  the  original  uses  of 
the  plot  of  ground  being  lost  in  the 
myths  and  traditions  of  the  past  actions 
of  the  Board. 

From  an  early  period  in  this  century, 
the/Jrammar  Schools  at  Cornwall,  Kings- 
ston,  and  Niagara,  had  been  in  the  annual 
recoipt  of  £250  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  were,  in  consequence  of  this 
grant,  entitled  to  the  name  of  Royal  Gram- 
mar Schools.  The  Colonial  Government 
added  £100  to  this  grant,  thus  affording 
a  good  opportunity  of  securing  the  best 
men  for  the  situation  of  Master,  and  in 
point  of  fact  such  men  were  always 
selected,  as  we  can  easily  see  by  the 
names  of  Dr.  Strachau,  so  long  and 
worthily  connected  with  the  Cornwall 
school,  and  the  late  Venerable  O'Kill 
Stuart,  in  Kingston.  But  in  1828,  the 
Governor,  Sir  John  Colborne,  by  an  ex- 
treme stretch  of  the  prerogative,  removed 
these  grants  from  the  schools,  and  cen- 
tralized them  in  the  Home  District 
School,  then  first  budding  into  existence 
under  the  name  of  Upper  Canada  College. 
This  wholesale  spoliation  was  vigorously 
protested  against,  and  on  the  matter  com- 
ing up  for  investigation  before  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  Sir  John  pleaded  in- 
structions from  the  Home  Government 
for  his  acts  of  public  plunder,  but  when 
the  parliament  demanded  the  despatch  it 
was  discovered  to  be  lost.  The  deed  was 
done,  however,  and  in  the  face  of  most 
urgent  appeals  from  the  Kingston  Board, 
the  act  was  finally  consummated.  The 
indignant  rentonstrances  of  the  Kingston 
Board  will  be  found  in  their  old  minute 
book,  and  in  the  Journals  of  the  assembly 
for  the  year  1829-30  31-32  and  33.  All 
was  unavailing,  and  the  Trustees  found 
themselves  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  make  the  best 
they  could  of  their  limited  means. 

The  old  building  was  sadly  in  need  of 
repair.  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Late 
George  Baiter,  for  many  yean  the  Head 
Master,  we  find  him  describing,  in  no  dry 
manner,  the  effort*  of  both  Master  and 
pupils  iu  sroidittg^ho  rain  drops  so  plenti- 
fully pouring  through  the  old  worn  eat 
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roof.    But  an  end  came  to  all  this,  and 
at  last  the  noble  old  Archdeacon  gave  up 
his  own  parlour,  in  the  building  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  residence  by  the  Professors 
of    Queen's  College,  for  the  uses  of  the 
school.    The  ruin  on  King  Street  then 
rapidly  fell  to  decay  and  was  at  last  re- 
moved as  an  unsightly  encumbrance. 
The  Trustees  at  last  determined  to  re- 
build, and  th«»  lot  on  King  Street  being 
considered  too  small,  a  committee  of  the 
board  consisting  of  the  late  John  Waudby 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  Sampson,  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Montreal  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  a  larger  piece  of  ground 
on  the  Government  reserve  east  of  Barrie 
Street.    The  appeal  was  successful,  and 
steps  were  immediately  taken  to  erect  the 
present  building,   the  funds  for  which 
were  procured  by  the  sale  of  the  old  site 
to  the  Rev.  R.  Cartwright.    At  the  same 
time,  the  city  purchased  the  right  of  way 
for  West  Street  through  the  plot  secured 
from  the  Government,  and  the  triangular 
corner,  now  occupied  by  Mozart  Place, 
■was  sold  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Herehmer. 
In  this  way  the  necessary  money  was 
obtained,  and  the  school  removed  from 
the  Archdeacon's  house  to  the  present 
building  in  1852. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  names  of 
those  old  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Higher 
Education,  and  although  nearly  all  of  then* 
have  made  their  mark  in  other  spheres  of 
usefulness,  their  not  least  brilliant  lustre 
will  fully  proclaim  them  in  future  ages, 
the  benefactors  of  their  race.  From  1824 
until  1839,  we  find  the  names  of  Gearga 
O'Kill  Stuart,  Thomas  Markland,  John 
Macauiay  and  James  Sampson,  present 
at  nearly  every  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Then  follow  the  names  of  Robt.  D. 
Cartwright,  Christopher  Ilagerman,  John 
Machar,  Patrick  Dollard,  John  Waudby, 
John  Counter,  Thos.  Kirkpatrick,  W.  H. 
Herehmer,  Dr.  Liddell,  Saltern  Giveus, 
and  Alexander  Campbell,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  the  last  two,  "have  entered  into 
their  rest." 

And  while  we  thus  honourably  mention 
those  to  whom,  as  Trustees,  the  credit 
belonged  of  working  under  every  diffi- 
culty to  fan  the  flame  of  knowledge,  must 
■we  forget  the  more  honoured  ttill  who 
toiled  from  day  to  day  in  "bending  the 
twig,"  that  so  the  "tree  might  bo  inclin- 
ed." From  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  in 
Kingston  on  March  6,  1861,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  University  Reform,  we  find  Dr. 
O'Kill  Stuart  stating  that  he  was  the 
"Teacher  of  the  first  public  Grainnjar 
School  established  in  the  City  of  Kiag» 
•to*."    Whm  he  was  appointed,  os  hvw 


long  he  held  the  office  we  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  in  1818,  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson  was  appointed  Head  Master, 
and  continued  to  fill  the  duties  of  that 
office  until  December  9th,  1824,  when  his 
resignation  was  accepted  owing  to  "his 
being  called  to  an  official  situation  in  the 
University  of  Oxford." 

In  his  letter  of  resignation,  he  recom- 
mends to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
Board  his  assistant,  Mr.  George  Baxter, 
who  had  held  that  position  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
smile  at  the  recommendation,  for  among 
other  qualifications  for  the  post  we  find 
that  Mr.  Baxter  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  having  joined  that. 


Hall,  Rev.  H.  N.  Phillips,  Mr.  Andrew, 
Mr.  Hudspeth,  Mr.  Roche,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Lynn,  Mr.  McLennan  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  on  a  vote  being  taken,  Mr. 
Irwin  was  appointed  by  a  majority  of 
five,  Mr.  Waudby  voting  for  Dr.  Davies. 
Mr.  Irwin  thus  became  Head  Master,  a 
situation  he  held  until  sometime  bet  ween 
1855  and  1859,  for  the  minutes  are  blank 
during  that  period,  and  at  their  re-open- 
ing Mr.  Muir  is  Head  Master.  He  con- 
tinued until  1862  and  his  services  were 
then  dispensed  with,  owing  to  the  union 
between  the  Grammar  School  and  the 
Preparatory  School  of  Queen's  College, 
which  took  effect  on  April  1st  of  that 
year.    The  Rev.  Jno.  May  was  then  ap- 


for  three  months,  and  on  the  5th  of 
November  following  the  vacancy  ws» 


church  under  Mr.  Wilson's  incumbency,  j  pointed  Head  Master,  and  hold  the  office 
he  having   bean  previously  "attached  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  had  there  been  j  tilled  by  the  present  incumbent, 
any  regularly  ordained  Clergyman  of  the 
latter  institution,  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Kingston,  he  would  have  con- 
tinued a  member  of  it."  Mr.  Baxter  did 
the  best  he  could,  in  the  religious  state  of 
the  Province  at  that  time  ;  and  was  ac- 
companied in  his  union  with  the  Church 
of  England  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Strachan.  , 

However  that  certificate  did  not  avail, 
for  the  Trustees  wanted  an  "ordained 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England," 
and  so  Mr.  Baiter  was  continued  as 
"teacher,"  but  not  appointed  Head  Master 


until  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  an  effort  in  an(*  many  others 


It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
school  boasting  the  antiquity  of  the 
Institute  should  have  had  on  it  rolls  the 
names  of  some  of  the  prominent  men  of 
this  city  and  country.  Though  not  able 
to  bn.ast  the  proud  array  which  can  claim 
a  connection  with  Cornwall,  amang  whom 
|  were  the  late  Chief  Justices  Robinson, 
McLean,  and  Macauiay,  Chancellor 
Vankoughnet,  and  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Mac- 
donald,  Kingston  can  lay  claim  to  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Smith,  the  Hon.  W.  Murney,  the  present 
Finance  Minister,  R.  J.  Cartwright,  Esq., 


the  meantime  being  made  to  combine  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  Forces  and  the  Head- 
master-ship. Mr.  Baxter  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  school  until  1840,  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Rogers, 
who  performed  the  duties  of  that  office 
and  chaplain  to  the  Penitentiary  as 
well,  and  continued  Head  Master  until 
May  1st,  1841. 

An  effort  was  then  made  to  "procure 


But  these  are  not  tho  only  ones.  Among 
our  living  men  we  see  the  names  of 
many  well-known  citizens  inscribed  on  its 
rolls  ;  for  at  the  end  of  each  year  we  find 
the  names  of  every  boy  in  the  school  with 
his  age  and  attainments.  In  1834  are 
found  the  followingnaniesiNeii  MacLeod, 
Thomas  Masson,  G.  M.  Wilkinson.  Alex. 
Bamford,  and  John  Moison  of  Montreal. 
In  1840  we  find  the  names   of  Mowat, 


from  one  of  the  Universities  of  Great  j  Coverdale,  Strange,  Boucher,  Creighton, 
Britain,  as  Head  Master,  a  gentleman  of '  Oliver,  Ross  and  Scobell.  These  and 
scholarship  and  experience  in  teaching,"  )  many  others  meet  us  in  those  old  mini-s- 


and in  the  meantime  "that  Mr.  Roger's 
assistant,  Mr.  Lightbourne,  be  appointed 
temporary  Head  Master,"  and  his  final 
appointment  was  made  sometime  in  1846, 
for  the  minutes  abruptly  break  off  in  1845 
with  an  intimation  that  such  appointment 
would  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January 
following. 


tea,  and  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
notice  them  here  as  interesting  memorials 
of  the  good  old  days  when  many,  who 
are  now  grey  beards  amongst  us  were 
young  and  active  and  mischievous  and 
troublesome,  yet  withal  eager  and 
anxious  in  the  race  for  knowledge. 

It  is  always  a  suspicious  circumstance 


On  Oct.  1st,  1849,  tho  Board  met,  and  !  to  find  a  man  with  a  number  of  allaw&, 


applications  for  tho  vacant  Head  Master- 
ship were  received  from  Dr.  Davies, 
Montreal,  W.  J.  Irwin,  Queen's  College, 
OewbrWge,  joh„  jr.  q„UL,  M.  A.  T.  0., 
DnWda,     Ms.    KwMiinfc   Mr.  Andrew 


but  in  the  case  of  a  school  this  is  not 
only  permissible,  but  in  msnj  cases 
praiseworthy.  At  the  origin  of  the 
school  it  was  known  as  the  "Midland 
Distil*  Seho»l."    Frew  1809  until  1823 
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it  was  the  "Royal  01  ram  mar  School  of  the 
Midland  District  at  Kingston;"  from 
1828  until  1852  it  was  the  "Midland 
District  Grammar  School  ;"  from  1852 
until  1871,  the  "Kingston  County  Gram- 
mar School."  Then  for  1871  it  was 
known  as  the  "Kingston  County  High 
School,"  and  on  the  14th  January,  1872, 
it  became  the  "Kingston  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute." 

This  last  is  an  honourary  title  confer- 
red npon  any  High  S<:hool  having  a 
Minimum  qualification  of  <>0  boya  study- 
ing the  Latin  or  Greek  Languages,  and 
four  Masters  whose  time  is  fully  employed 
fn  teaching  in  the  School.  And  it  speaks 
well  for  the  old  city  and  its  school,  that 
there  are  only  six  other*  similarly  honour- 
ed in  the  Province.  The  cities  of  London 
and  Toronto  have  not  yet  secured  that 
title  for  their  schools,  although  possessing 
*  far  greater  population,  and  being  credit- 
ed with  far  more  push  and  enterprise 
than  what  can  be  claimed  tor  the  Lime 
Stone  City.  Ftatina  lent*  is  a  good  motto, 
and  Kingston  may  justly  claim  it  both 
for  herself  and  her  school.  Established 
•oth  in  small  beginnings,  growing  gradual- 
ly in  influence  and  favour,  rudely  buffeted 
at  times  by  politicians  and  Parliaments 
»»d  even  Governors,  both  have  survived 
the  shocks,  and  while  the  one  has  just 
passed  her  bicentenary  in  1872,  the  other 
may  yet  live  in  continued  usefulness  and 
credit  to  celebrate  her  centenary,  eighteen 
years  hence,  and  be  then  justly  ennobl- 
ed, as  tho  oldest  if  not  the  best  school  of 
thn  Province. 


We  notice  that  six  Colleges  in  the  states 
of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  had  ar- 
ranged <m  Olympic  contest  for  the  20ult,, 
to  be  held  at  Galesburg,  111.  The  Adel- 
phic  Society  of  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burs;,  offered  two  prizes  in  oratory,  to 
consist  of  $100  and  $75,  respectively,  to 
be  open  for  competition  to  the  follow- 
ing Colleges,  each  sending  one  orator  : 
State  Industrial  University,  and  Chicago 
University,  Illinois  ;  State  University  and 
fowa,  College,.  Iowa  ,  and  State  Univer- 
sity and  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin.  The 
Governors  of  the  three  States  were  each 
to  choose  one  man,  and  the  three  chosen 
to  form  the  Judges,  and  in  deciding  they 
were  to  consider  excellence  of  thought, 
style  of  composition  and  delivery.  The 
Adelphic  most  generously  agreed  to  pay 
the  railway  fare  of  the  contestants.  The 
project  has  excited  much  interest  in  the 
West,  and  we  watch  for  a  rep*i;t  of 
<itis  c»y»J  «*alict  awcl  its  r«aul*s 


great  interest,  as  such  a  contest  among 
Students  appears  more  sensible  than  in- 
ter-collegiate rowing,  base  or  foot-ball 
matches.    At  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian 
|  contests  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore  the 
!  strength  and  the  graces  of  the  mind  were 
exhibited  as  well  as  those  of  the  body  ; 
I  are  we  of  the  boasted  nineteenth  Century 
'  less  intellectual  than  the  Grecians  of  those 
J  well-nigh  forgotten  days  > 

!  Since  writing  tho  above  we  seeu  in  the 
Yale  Cemraid  for  tho  21st  ult.,  that  an 
tnter-Collegiate    Convention  has  been 

i 

j  held  at  Hartford,  at  whicb  were  present 
I  representatives  from  13  Collegas,  namely: 
\  — Amherst,  Brown,  Bowdoia,  Syracuse 
University,  Trinity,  Colombia,  Hamilton 
|  Lafayette,  Rutgers,  Williams,  Wesleyao, 
|  University  of  New  fork,  and  Cornell.  A 
permanent  organization  was  effected  by 
electing  C.  B.  Hubbell,  of  Williams,  Presi- 
dent; J.B.  LindsJey,  of  New  York  Univ- 
»  ersity,  Vice-President  ;  G.  M.  Fitch,  of 
I  Cornell,  Secretary;  and  E.  B.  Perrino,  of 
Brown,  Treasurer. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  at  the 
afternoon  session,  in  substance  as  follows : 
— Name,  The  later-Collegiate  Literary 
Association  of  the  United  States  ;  officers, 
President,  nveVice-Presidents,Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Executive  Committee  of 
one  from  each  college  :  annual  meeting  at 
the  same  time  as  tho  annual  exercise,  and 
each  college  entitled  to  three  delegates. 

The  following  is  the  substance  ef  the 
scheme  that  was  finally  adopted  :  That  a 
contest  in  ortary  be  hold,  January  7th, 
1875,  in  New  York,  each  college  to  have 
two  candidates,  unless  more  than  eight  aro 
represented,  and  then  one,  tho  contest  to 
be  open  to  persons  who  may  have  grad- 
uated within  a  year  previous  ;  three 
judges  to  be  chosen,  not  officers  or  pro- 
fessors of  the  colleges  represented.  The 
addresses  spoken  must  be  the  productions 
of  the  students  themselves,  and  limited  to 
ten  minutes.  Another  competition  in 
essays,  on  two  subjects  to  be  proposed,  ia 
also  to  be  had  under  similar  limitations. 
The  Standing  Committee  invites  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  colleges  represented  to 
submit  plans  for  more  extended  exam- 
inations, the  Committee  to  report  a. 
plan  next  year.  C.  B.  Hubbell,  of  Wil- 
liams, is  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

As  yet  Yale  is  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Patterson,  a  student  of  ih+\ 
second  yea*,  left  for  home  last  week,  ea  "> 
ing  to  ill  health.    We  hope  to  se*  hifii 
back  next  FalJj  tell  ef  ittrskb  *ud  vi^ 

eur;  *■*■'' 


7o  the  Editorial  Corps  : — 

"We  have  seen  thirteen  thousand  St. 
Jervines,  and  twenty-two  thousand  St. 
Mark's,  and  sixteen  thousand  St.  Mat- 
thews, and  sixty  thousand  St. Sebastians, 
and  four  millions  of  assorted  monks,  un- 
designated." Thus  wrote  Mark  Twain 
after  his  great  European  tour,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  really  think  this  is  but  an- 
other instance  of  the  bombastic,  inflated, 
exaggerated  way  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Republic,  over  whose  broad 
lands  waves  the  star-spangled  banner, 
are  so  apt  to  indulge,  when  recounting 
the  performances  of  themselves  or  their 
fellows.  Although,  if  the  above  quota- 
tion be  coi rect,  my  experience  is  more 
limited  than  Mr.  Twain's,  still,  having 
visited  all  the  picture  galleries  that  ho 
did,  and  more  too,  and  gazed  upon,  "pic- 
tures, thousands  in  number,  acres  in  ex- 
tent and  miles  in  length;"  having  seen 
pictures  painted  in  the  first  century,  and 
pictures  painted  in  the  nineteenth,  and 
pictures  painted  in  almost  every  inter- 
vening century,  pictures  worth  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  pictures  not 
worth  their  frames} ;  having  seen  pictures 
by  Dutch  Masters,  by  Eaglish  Masters, 
by  Freneh  Masters;  pictures  by  the  Rom- 
an School,  the  VenetianjSchool ;  pictures 
allegorical,  pictures  religious,  pictures 
profane,  pictures  historical,  pictures  on 
canvass,  pictures  on  glass,  on  plaster,  on 
wood,  in  stone,  in  glass  ;  having  seen  all 
this  perhaps  I  may  be  considered  qualified 
to  say  a  few  words  in  the  College,  Journal 
upon  a  few  of  those  thousands  which  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention. 

I  will  commence  with  the  North,  as  1 
must  commmence  somewhere  and  I  hear 
that  several  Scotch  people  read  your  val- 
uable hebdomadal  paper  : — In  Edinburgh 
there  is. 

<CA  deserted  palace,  where  no  mon- 
arch dwells,"  Holyrood  to  wit.  Here  is 
a  Picture  Gallery  where  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  held  his  receptions  and 
balls  in  1765,  and  where  now  the  repre- 
sentative Peers  are  elected.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  one  hundred 
of  Scotia's  earliest  Kings,  all  possessing 
a  strong  family  likeness,  shewing  clearly 
how  unbroken  was  the  descent  :  the  re- 
semblance is  especially  striking  about  the 
nose,  which  feature  is  in  each  and  evety 
one  like  the  knocker  of  a  door,  according 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  series  begins 
with  Fergus  the  first,  Who  reigned  some- 
time after  Adam  left  this  lower  world. 
The  canay  Scotch  knew  that  in  those  old 
day*  portrait-*  wfcf*  n?f         yain'sd.  »w 
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they  waited  patiently  for  century  after 
century  and  at  last  in  the  year  1684  they 
employed  a  Flemish  artist  named  DeWitt 
to  depict  the  royal  countenances  of  Kings 
by  the  score,  and  in  two  years  he  had 
painted  and  for  a  very  reasonable  price — 
the  whole  hundred  of  the  Kings  stretching 
from  the  misty  days  of  the  great  Fergus 
down  to  the  still  misty  days  of  the  later 
Stuarts.  On  the  floor  in  the  adjoining- 
room  are  some  red  streaks  said  to  have 
been  made  by  one  Rizzio  after  his  sup- 
per with  Queen  Mary  fcad  been 
rudely  interrupted,  but  they  are  placed 
in  such  a  bad  light  that  I  was  quite  un- 
able to  make  out  the  design. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  that 
pile  of  red  brick,  Hampton  Palace,  which 
Wolsey  haying  erected  for  his  private 
edifice,  now  and  then  gave  to  bluff  King 
Halsothat  it  should  notbetakenawayfrom 
hira,  are  one  or  two  wondrous  pictures. 
The  walls  of  the  grand  hall  are  hung  with 
tapestries  of  immense  size,  wonderfully 
worked,  still  brilliant  in  their  colors,  the 
grave  of  many  a  misspent  hour.  Many  of 
them  are  Scripture  subjects,  and"  as  one 

looks  upon  the  picture  of  Abraham  offer  I  Dowsley  and  A.  Carscallen 
ing  up  his  only  son  Isaac,  'tis  hard  to  pre-    Hnugs  Suraftofi,  e{  iU  GeB 
vent  a  faint  smile  rippling  over  the  face 
as  one  notices  the  violent  way  in  which 
the  angel  has  caught  the  Patriarch  by  the 
hair  to  compel  him  to  stay  his  hand.  In 
this  palace  is  a  painting  of  Adam  and  j 
Kve  in  most  primitive  attire  standing  in  ] 
an    open  spot  in  the  garden  of  Eden,] 
while  behind  them  a  fountain  shoots  forth  j 
a   jet  of  water  from  a  marble  basin 
[to  bb  continued  in  ova  next.] 


Royal  Collboi  of  Surgeons. — The 
annual  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  students  connected  with  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
has  been  in  progress  for  about  ten  days, 
and  was  concluded  on  Monday  last.  The 
following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  suc- 
cessful students  : — 

FINALS. 

W.  Clapton,  fnverary. 
Kenneth  N.  Fenwick,  Kingston. 
Herbert  D.  Ford,  Kingston. 
A.  M.  Gibson,  Perth. 
John  A.  Jones,  Kingston. 
S.  C.  McLean,  Kingston. 

PRlMlET. 

A.  H.  Betts,  Kingston. 
A.  Carscallen,  Portland. 
D.  E.  Dingraan,  Milford. 
A.  B.  Daynard,  Picton. 
D.  H.  Dowsley,  Frankville. 
G.  C.  Dowsley, 

J.  W.  Lane.  South  Williauisbnrg. 
Thomas  Ma«»  >n,  MeDie.  Ont. 
R.  Presteu,  Newberough. 
L.  Tuttle,  CentOTTtUe. 
Out  of  Ave  candidates  Messu-s.  D,  H. 

wave  chosen 
Surgeons  of  the  General  Hr*gpital 
for  six  months  each. 


One  day  last  week  we  6aw  the  Profes- 
sor of  History  looking  anxiously  for  his 
Class  and  finding  none,  that  hour  was 
non  hora,  in  the  Historical  Class  Room. 
It  was  "St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  morn- 
ing." Next  day  the  Library  was  richer 
by  133  Roman  Asses. 


OUR  SISTER  COLLEGES. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  has  been 
lecturing  this  week  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  Literary  Society  of  McGill 
College  on  "Westminster  Abbey,"  and 
"The  First  Discoveries  of  America." 
What  a  treat  it  would  be  to  Kingstonians 
if  the  Alma  Mater  Society  or  the  Elo- 
cution Society  cculd  secure  his  services 
for  even  a  single  lecture. 


Class  work  in  the  Department  of  Arts 
closes  next  week  ;  then  for  the  Final. 


PUBLIC  MISSIONARY  MEETINC 

On  the  llth  inst.,avery  successful  Pub- 
lic Meeting  was  held  by  the  Missionary 
Associativa  of  the  College,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  cold,  a  large  number  of 
people  assembled  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
no  doubt  fully  prepared  to  do  their  share 
in  contributing  to  the  evening's  proeesd- 
ings.  Excellent  missionary  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Principal,  Profes- 
sor MacKerras,  and  Dr.  Jenkins.  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Brock  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  being  present  was  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  Meeting,  and  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  remarks,  he  set  forth  the  duty  of 
the  people  in  supporting  Home  Missions, 
and  the  duty  ef  the  Association  in  regar  d 
to  the  eity  and  vicinity.  Contributions,  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
proceedings,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  were  received  to  the  amount 
of  seventy-eight  dollars.  We  believe  that 
the  members  were  very  much  gratified 
and  encouraged  by  the  result,  The  mon- 
ey is  to  be  devoted  to  the  noblest  pur- 
pose, Mission  Work,  and  we  hope  that 
the  City  of  Kingston  as  well  as  interested 
parties  in  other  places  will  always  be 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  the  Association 
in  this  worthy  enterprise, 


PERSONALS. 

We  are  happy  to  be  abl  e  to  state  that 
Mr.  John  I.  MacCraken,  has  so  far  re- 
covered from  his  illness,  as  to  be  able  to 
proceed  to  his  home,  at  Ottawa. 

We  hope  the  air  of  the  Capital  and  the 
comforts  of  home,  will  enable  him  to  ap- 
pear among  us  at  the  ensuing  examina- 
tions,  when  he  goes  up  for  his  B.A. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin,  comes  to  Kingston  next  weak 
to  fill  the  "Kirk,"  which  has  been  vacant 
for  some  years.  We  are  much  pleased 
that  the  pulpit  of  tho  Collegiate  Church 
is  to  be  tilled  by  an  alumnus  of  onr  Al- 
ma Mater.  May  every  success  attend 
him. 

R  G,  Sinclair,  who  has  taken  three 
years  at  Daihousie,  intends  to  graduate  at 
Queen's  College,  Kingston.  He  is  teach- 
ing this  winter  at  Owen  Sound.  We  wish 
him  every  success,  and  a  F>.  A. ,  with 
b  onors. — Da  (hoy-sit  Ga  lei  te, 

It  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Sinclair  among  our  number  : 
and  with  our  contemporary,  <ve  wiih  him 
every  success  when  lie  does  c>«se,  h»«J 
honors  to  boot. 

Under  the  heading   "Ms; tinges,"  w* 
see  in  the  "Mail"  that  the  lie  v.  A.  Mc- 
Donald, B.A. ,  of  61,  and  now  Minister 
of  the  -  Kirk  iu  Notfawaj-aga,  *cled  * 
conspicuous  part   in  a   very  interesting 
ceremony.    The  happy    event  was  eoa» 
summated  on  the  10th  inst. ,  at  "Maple 
Hall,"  Dimtroon,   the  residence  of  the 
bride's  mother,     when     our  Reverend 
friend  took  to  himself  fur  a  wife  Liutna, 
only  daughter  of  the  late   Rev.  John 
Campbell,  M.  A.,  first  Presbyterian  Min- 
ister of  Nottawasaga.    We  sond  our  coa* 
gratulations  to  the  happy    pair.  Long 
may  they  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
companionship   of  one  another.  May 
their  future  be  saddened  by  no  dark 
clouds,  and  may  a  full  share  of  the  bless- 
ings which  are  incident  to   the  inurriedl 
state  fall  to  their  lot. 


Glass  Visiting  Cards, 

Red,  White,  Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
Transparent  and  Beautiful, 

Your  Name  Beautifully  Printed  in  Gold 

One  Dozen,  any  Color,  50  cts., 
Post  Paid.  3  doz.  $1. 

Aeents  Wanted  ! 


Complete  Outfit  25cts.,  Samples  10  cts. 
Address  €HA8.  WHITE. 

Gilt  Post  Opicr,  Ontario, 
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ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  RANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORS. 

THE  SCHOOL  is  fully  equipped  in 
every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

SEVEXTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

have  been  held  by  ex -pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years. 

The  Head  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
few  residont  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whose  lesoons  particular  care  is  given  by 
*  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied. 

Circulars,  containing  Terms,  dec, 
$ent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A. 


CLARK  WRIGHT 
wmmmmm 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

gate,  fypf  &  £\\x$, 

In  every  variety  of  style  and  qualify, 

74  Wellington  St.,  -  -  KINGSTON, 

HEAPS  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  COK  FOR  MATE  UR. 

.^S^First  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibit)*  ns  heldin  King- 
ston in  1859,  1863,  and  1807. 


E.  STAGEY, 

BOOK  SELLER, 

BTATIDSB2S'  HALL, 

82  KINGJ5TREET.  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1873-74 

If  not  in  stock  procured  to  order. 
NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
every  description.  Miscellaneous  Books 
and  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  most 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
ceived by  the  earliest  packets 

ATE.  ST  ACEY'S, 

Book,  Music  and  News  Depot. 


ROBERT  GAGE, 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,  &c, 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  "&c. 
<**-  The  work  earefully  superintended. 


Chatterbox  for  1373. 
Little  Folks  for  1873. 
Our  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
The  Adviser  for  1873. 
Sunday  Magazine  for  1873. 
Child's  Own  Magazine  for  1873. 
Children's  Treasure. 
Infants'  Delight. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1874. 

Every  Boy's  Annual  for  187 4j 

Routledge's  Christinas  Annual  for  1874. 

Collins'  Globe  Dictionary,  759  pages,  Il- 
lustrated, Price  only  76  cents. 

New  Dictionary  of  Derivations-  30cts. 

New  Dictionary  of  Synonyms — 30c ts. 

The  International  Atlas. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo- 
graphy . 

New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Music  Books- for  Presents. 

Thousands  of  New  Toy  <&  Picture  Books. 

Family  and  Pocket  Bibles. 

Prayer,  Hymn  and  Psalm  Books. 

Large  assortment  of  Church  Services. 

The  Poets  in  Cloth,  Morocco  &  Imitation 
Ivory. 

Autograph  Albums. 

Photograph  Albums. 

And  Fancy  Goods  and  Stationary  suit- 
able for  holiday  gifts,  at 

Henderson's  Bookstore 

Princess  Street. 


SHAW  &  MINXES, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  *  Staple 

DRY  GOODS. 

SPECIALITIES : 

BUek  Mantle  "Velvets, 
Black  Gros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gros  Grain  Silks, 
Real  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Guipure  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Gloves. 

SEAL  CLOAKINGS, 
Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Goods, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods, 
Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths. 
fc^A  call  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

Glasgow  Warehouse, 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK. 


New  and  Fashionable  Goods 


-AT- 


LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 
THOS.  SJE3ALE, 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar,) 


PKIXCKSS  STKEET, 

Has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fall  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
men's Furnishings.  His  prices  will  be 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  made  for 
cash. 


New  Boot  &Shoe  Store. 

MACNEE  &  WADDELL'S  NEW  BUILDING. 


,  mi  ^ 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

1  BtfffKB  and  \A£I8E« 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 

ebwix  mmm, 

PRINCESS  STUEET. 
Oct.  15th,  1873. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment. 


Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 

^'Student's  Gouns,    Clergymen's,  and 
Graduates  Govcns  and  Hoods 
Made  to  Order. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  of  Gentlemen's 
Shirts  and  Underclothing, 


ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 


PROFESSIONAL. 

FOR  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 
every  description  of 

Note  Books, 

And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  and 
Stationery,  The  Cheapest  and  Best  Place  in 
the  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE. 

Thos.  McAuley  &  Co. 


(PriiiUd  for  the  Proprietors,  at  tk* 
MMJTI8B  WEIQ  OFFICE.) 


JOUENAL. 


tS^SAPIENTIA  ET  DOOTR1NA  STABILITAS.^o 


i  i  


Vol.  1. 


KINGSTON,  ONT.,  APRIL  %  1874. 


No.  12. 


A  DCSCWPTIOH  OF  SUCH  A  ONE  AS  HE 
COULD  LOVE. 

SIR  THOMAS  WYATT,  1503-1554. 

A  fact  that  should  content  me  wonderous  well,' 
Should  aot  b«  fatt,  but  lovely  to  behold, 
<M    lively  look  all  griefe  for  to  repell 
With  right  food  grace  so  would  I  that  it  should. 
Speak  without  word,  such  words  a*  none  can 
fail; 

Her  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped  gold. 
With  wit  and  the3e,  perchaunce  I  might  be 
tryde 

And  knit  againe  with  knot  that  should  not 
slide. 


THE  FUTILITY  OF  FAME. 

HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  1785—1806. 

are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  past  ? 
Where  the  brave  chieftains,  where  the  mighty 
ones 

Who  nourished  in  the  infancy  of  days  ? 
All  to  the  grave  gone   down.    On  their  fallen 
fame 

Eiulting,  mocking  at  the  pride  of  man, 
Sit*  grim  Forgetfulness.  —The  warrior's  arm 
lies  aerveleee  on  the  pillow  of  its  shame  ; 
Hashed  U  his  stormy  voice,  and  quenched  the 
bWe 

Of  his  red  eye-ball.— Yesterday  his  name 
Was  mighty  on  the  earth.  —To-day,  'tis  what  ? 
The  meteor  jf  the  night  of  distant  years, 
That  flashed  unnoticed,  save  by  wrinkled  eld, 
Musing  at  midnight  upon  prophecies, 
Who  at  her  lonely  lattice  saw  the  gleam 
Point  to  the  mist-poised  shroud,  then  quietly 
Closed  her  pale  lips,  and  locked  the  secret  up 
Safe  in  the  charnel's  treasures. 

O  how  weak 

Is  mortal  man  !  how  trifling-  how  confined 
His  scope  of  vision.    Puffed  with  confidence, 
His.  phrase  grows  big  with  immortality, 
Ao4  ha,  poor  inject  of  &  summer's  day, 


As  of  the.  train  of  ages, — when  alas  ! 
Ten  thousand  thousand  of  his  centuries 
Are,  in  comparison  a  little  point, 
Too  trivial  for  account.-  O  it  is  strange, 
'T:s  passing  strange,  to  mark  his  fallacies  ; 
Behold  him  proudly  view  some  pompous  pile, 
Whose  high  dome  swells  to  emulate  the  skies, 
And  smile  and  say,  my  name  shall  live  with 
this 

'Till  time  shall  be  no  more ;  while  at  his  feet 
Yea,  at  his  very  feet  the  crumbling  dust 
Of  the  fallen  fabric  of  the  o  ther  day, 
Preaches  the  solemn  lesson — he  should  know, 
That  time  must  conquer  ;  that  the  loudest  blast 
That  ever  filled  Renown's  obstreperous  trump, 
Fades  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  expires. 
Who  lies  inhumed  in  the  terrific  gloom 
Of  the  gigantic  pyramid  ?  or  who 
Reared  its  huge  walls  ?  Oblivion  laughs  and 
says, 

The  prey  is  mine.  — They  sleep,  and  never  more 
Their  names  shall  strike  upon  the  ear  of  man, 
Their  memory  burst  its  fetters. 

TO  THE  EDITORIAL  CORPS- 

(Gmcluded  from  our  Last. ) 

Did  Adam  before  his  wife  was  given  to 
him  improve  his  leisure  moments  erect- 
ing fountains,  whereat  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field  mi^ht  quench  their  thirst  ? 
How  much  the  old  Masters  knew  of  the 
acts  and  deeds,  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
Scriptural  celebrities  ! 

In  this  palace  there  is  a  Holy  Family, 
by  the  way,  this  group  has  had  its  like- 
ness painted  more  frequently  than  any 
other,  and  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  ; 
in  this  particular  one  -loseph,  the  poor 
carpenter,  is  clad  in  complete  armour 
cap  a-pie  after  the  style  of  a  knight  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  formidable  h  albert  lies  ac- 
rosahis  shoulder,  and  he  appears  quit*  pre- 
pared to  defend  his  d?ar  «n»»  isjs»iii*t  iht 


they  may  chance  to  meet,  for  they  are 
evidently  on  their  way  down  into 
Egypt. 

In  the  National  Gallery  are  several  St. 
Sebastians,  all  wearing  the  usual  limited 
amount  of  clothing,  and  the  usual  ecsta- 
tic expression  of  countenance  which  mik- 
es one  believe  that  the  arrows  quivering 
in  his  flesh,  as  thick  as  the  quills  of  a 
porcupine,  were  to  him  matters  of  sup- 
reme indifference,  in  fact  as  if  he  rather 
liked  them  than  otherwise  :  in  the  hun- 
,  dreds  of  likenesses  of  this  good  yonr>£ 
man  that  one  sees,  you  never  catch  his 
saintsbip  in  the  act  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tract any  of  the  shafts  that  are  his  char- 
acteristic and  distinguishing  appendages  : 
habit  is  a  Becond  nature,  I  presume  he 
has  become  as  accustomed  to  the 
barbs,  as  the  eels  have  to  being  skin- 
ned. 

In  my  next,  and  there  probably  will  be 
■*  next,  if  this  effusion  is  duly  apprecia- 
ted by  the  learned  readers  of  the  "Journ- 
al," -I  will  go — not  West,  as  Horace 
ireeley  so  strongly  advised  all  young 
men  —but  South  across  that  tempestu- 
ous piece  of  salt  water,  yclept  the  Chan- 
nel, and  refe*  toa  few  paintings  in  France 
and  Italy,  that  forcibly  strike  the  atten- 
tien  of  an  observant  critic  like 

High  Art. 


Professor  Huxley  delivered  his  in- 
augural address,  as  Lord  Rector  of  Aber- 
deen University,  on  the  U7th  Feb.  He 
explained  the  original  notion  of  what  a 
University  should  be,  and  the  extent  to 
which  modern  research  and  progress  are 
modifying  that  notion.  He  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  the  teaching  of  science  not 
merely  by  books,  but  eipwiumitallv, 
with  tk*  »ld  8?  i&borstej&s  ^  a 


quken's  coitvm  ctOt*tt> 


OUR  ACADEMICAL  NOTES. 

Having,  in  our  Academical  notes,  gone 
thieugh  the  Departments  of  Study  in 
Queen's  College  seriatim,  it  may  bo  well 
by  way  of  conclusion  to  give  here  a  short 
abstract  of  the  subjects  included  under 
those  Departments,  together  with  a  few 
considerations  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  are  taught,  and  upon  several  other 
things  in  connection  with  our  Mother 
University. 

The  Regulations  declare  that  a  Depart- 
ment shall  be  held  to  mean  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  by  one  Professor.  In  this 
sense  then  there  are  in  the  Arts  Faculty 
five  Departments  presided  over  by  as 
many  Professors. 

The  first  one  is  that  of  Classics  and 
Ancient  Literature  comprising  the  sub- 
jects of  Creek  and  Latin,  together  witli 
the  cognate  ones  of  Creek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  Aucient  Geography  etc. 
The  Educational  question  set  up  in  this 
Department. is,  not  how  much  or  how 
many  of  the  Ancient  Aiunoiia  Student 
may  b6  able  £"  raad,  but  how  accurately 
he  may  i.  ■  construction,  nature, 

and  affinities  .of  the  languages  which  he 
is  studying.  And  as  a  consequence,  stu- 
dents who  attend  a  full  course  in  Queen's 
College,  uo  not  leave  its  Halls  with  a 
smattering  of  the  atyles  and  subjects  of 
a  host  of  A;  cie  writers,  but  with  a 
thorough  ai'..  ca]  grounding   in  the 

principles  of  the  languages  which  these 
writers  employed. 

The  second  Department  is  that  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy,  in- 
cluding, in  the  first  year,  Geometry 
and  Algebra  ;  in  the  second,  the  higher 
principles  of  Algebra,  with  Trigonometry 
and  its  various  applications  ;  in  the  third, 
Mechanics  and  the  general  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
the  study  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity, 
together  with  the  principles  and  applica- 
tions of  the  Calculus.  Believing  that  ac- 
curacy and  facility  in  the  mathematical 
transformations  can  be  acquired  only  by 
x  considerable  amount  of  practice,  stud- 
ents are  required  during  their  mathema- 
tical course  to  solve  numerous  and  varied 
problems  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  third  Department  is  that  of  Logic 
and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Students  do  not  enter  this  Department 
until  the  second  year,  when 
they  get  Logic.    This  is   so  arranged, 
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year's  drilling  in  the  cruder  subjects  will 
render  them  more  tit  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  those  which  are  finer  and  more 
speculative,  and  which  draw  largely  up- 
on the  powers  of  accurate  discernment 
and  abstract  reasoning. 

The  third  year  in  this  Department 
is  given  to  Metaphysics  and  the  fourth  to 
Ethics. 

In  order  rrore  fully  to  test  the  abilities 
of  the  student,  and  to  exercise  his  pow- 
ers of  thought  and  reasoning,  essays  on 
various  subjects  are  demanded  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  course. 

The  fourth  Department  is  that  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  Chem- 
istry is  taken  up  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Curriculum,  Botany  and  Zoology  in 
th°  third,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geolo- 
gy in  the  fourth. 

By  following  this  order  students  are 
tiist  led  into  a  consideration  of  the  ele- 
ments which  build  up  living  and  inert 
matter  ;  thence  to  the  various  forms 
which  this  matter  assumes,  and  the  vari- 
ous functions  which  it  discharges  under 
tha  influence  of  Ufa  as  manifested  in  the 
countless  modifications  to  be  met  with  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  and 
lastly  to  the  study  of  the  minerals  and 
locks  which  form  the  crust  of  our  globe, 
the  many  changes  which  that  crust  has 
undergone  through  its  millions  of  years 
of  history,  and  of  the  immense  variety 
of  living  beings  which  possessed  the  earth 
or  inhabited  the  ancient  seas  long  anter- 
ior to  the  advent  of  man. 

The  fifth  and  last  Department  is  that 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  in- 
cluding English,  French,  and  German  and 
History.  In  the  first  year  students  take 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon  ;  in  the  second 
English  Literature  and  French,  and  oc- 
casional Hist-  >vy,  German  being  optional  ; 
in  the  third,  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature ;  and  in  the  fourth,  History. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  Departments 
let  us  examine  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  Queen's  College,  for 
Colleges  like  men  have  their  traits  of 
character. 

Any  person  of  intelligence  reflecting 
upon  what  has  now  been  said   about  the 
subjects  of   Study,  must    come  to  the 
conclusion  that  attendance  at  Queen's 
College,  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  do  i 
his  duty  and  take  an  honorable  position,  I 
is  not  a  round  of  ease  and   idle  enjoy-  ! 
ment,  but  a  four  years'  term  of  almost  in-  ■ 


partly  because  the  first  year  students  j  cessant  work  and  mental  anxiety.  More- 
havesufficient  to  do  in  other  Departments,  over,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Ger- 
atui  partly  because  it  is  believed  that  a  j  man;  there  are  no  options,  so  that  stu- 


dents cannot  escape  the  difficulty  by 
choosing  what  appears  to  be  the  easiest, 
but  every  person  who  looks  forward  to 
grad  -a  mu^o  necessarily  give  attend- 
ance at  ail  of  the  forcraentioned  work, 
and  pass  a  sal  isfa^ory  written  examina- 
tion upon  the  sains.  It  appears  then. that 
Queen's  College  is  n<>  ' '  Boi/s  Schoof  suit- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  youths  just  nice- 
ly entered  into  their  "teens,"  but  an  In- 
stitution requiring  the  strong  and  vigor- 
ous minds  of  men  tojftake  a  place  of  dis- 
tinction within  its  lists  and  inscribe  a 
name  in  an  honerable  position  upon  its 
records. 

The  absence  of  options  prevents  stu- 
dents from  giving  all  their  time  to  a  few 
subjects  at  the  expense  of  others  equally 
impo'-fant,  and  consequently  while  our 
best  graduates  may  not  be  as  thorough  in 
a  few  particular  subjects  as  are  the  best 
from  rTniversities  offering  options,  they 
have  a  better  groundwork  upon  which  to 
build  a  superstructure  by  after  study, 
while  the  very  necessity  which  compels 
them  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
the  unpleasant  with  the  pleasant,  the 
dry  and  speculative  with  the  highly  prac- 
tical, is  ofrtfcelf  most  thoroughly  fitted  to 
prepare  them  for  the  combats  of  life,  for  - 
i  struggles  with  mankind  they  give 
no  options. 

reover,  the  purpose  of  the  Arts  Fa- 
culty of  Queen's  College,  is  not  to  assume 
the  duties  of  a  School  of  Technology,  but 
to  cult' v,  the  niindsTJF  its  students  by 
giving  them  a  broad  a:. 5  liberal  education, 
and  thus  eradicating  «j  far  as  posssible 
all  tendencies  towards  aoclusi veriess  and 
bigotry,  and  narrowness  of  intellect  and 
thought. 

If  after  such  preparation  a  graduate  is 
not  able  to  work  his  way  successfully 
through  the  world,  then  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  his  proper  calling  is  not  a  lit- 
erary one,  and  that 

"He'd  better  ta'enup   spades  and 

shools, 
Or  knappin'-hammers." 

But  the  case  is  usually  the  reverse, 
for  alumni  of  Queens  have  competed  in 
the  lists  of  honor  with  graduates  from  the 
greatest  British  Universities  and  have 
acquitted  themselves  like  mcH. 

Again,  Queen's  College  is  a  modest  In- 
stitution averse  to  all  vain  show  and  use- 
less ceremony.  We  think  that  we  are 
right  in  saying  that  the  Arts  Professors 
upon  the  whole  are  men  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  students  and  !:ence  of  the 
College  at  heart.  They  spare  no  pains  in 
endeavoring  to  make  their  teaching  ac- 
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ceptable  and  profitable  to  students,  and 
they  are  in  the  true  sense  Teachers  rath 
er  than  Lecturers.  They  do  not  come 
into  their  class  rooms  in  an  ostentatious 
manner  to  read  from  a  manuscript  what 
may  or  may  not.be  intelligible  to  their 
hearers,  but  speak  as  4C~man  to  his  fellow 
man  when  giving  him  information  which 
is  highly  important  to  him. 

It  is  a  methodical  Institution,  method 
being  the  watchword  for  both  Professor 
and  Student.  Attendance  is  compulsory 
and  viva  voce  examinations  are  usually 
carried  on  (('«%,  so  that  students  cannot 
rusticate  at  their  own  pleasure,  nor  ne- 
glect theii  usual  work  from  day  to  day 
v  ithout  being  able  to  furnish  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  such  i'o/u,',r One 
of  the  great  outcomes  of  a  cnilsgiate 
course,  the  proper  habit  of  study,  is  thus  j 
inculcated  in  a  most  natural  way  and  by  J 
imperceptible  degrees. 

But  why  detail  at  any  greater  length  the 
characteristics  of  our  Alma  Mater,  those 
who  know  her  respect  her,  and  those  who 
know  her  best  love  her  most,  while  a 
noble  band  of  alumni  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  world— filling  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible positions — men  of  high  attain- 
ments in  Science  and  Medicine  and  Law 
and  Theology— stand  ready  to  sot  their 
seals  to  her  merits  and  with  us  t«  wish 
her  God-speed. 


lepicts  on   the  one    hand;   the  relig- 
ous  consciousness  of  man,  and,  on  the 
cho  other,  his  domestic   and   social  life  ; 
portraying  the  whole  by   means   of  indi- 
vidual characters.    As  a  work  of  art,  the 
epic  poem  must   bo  rounded   ©ft'  into  a  ! 
complete  whole,  while  the  separate  parts  j 
must  also   be  in   themselves  interest-  t 
ing. 

in  the  epic  of  the  heroic  times  we  must 


flashing  of  arrows  in  the  fore-ground, 
there  is  always  a  quiet  back-ground  in 
which  the  lady  sits  superintending  her 
maidens  in  their  household  work.  The 
epic  thus  not  only  introduces  us  into  the 
real  world,  but  into  the  real  world  of  a 
particular  people.  It  lets  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  pass  in  all  its  variety  before 
our  mental  vision. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  epic 
poem  is  that  it  is  the  presentation  of 
events   closely  connected  with  the  com- 


plications of  war.    The  "Odyssey"  seems 
not    only   have  the  general  history   of  J  at  first  an   exception   to  this   law  ;  but 
or   the   char- 1  even  it,  while  it  does  not  directly  portray 
complete  free- '  *'ie  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 


the    people,    but  each 
acters    must  possess 
dom  and  individuality, 
e.g.,   Agamemnon  is 
king  of  kings,   but  his 
other  princes  is  not  that 


ii  is  yet  the  natural  result  01 
In  the  Iliad,!,-,  J  ,  ,    ,lTV  •      n  , 
'  ,  Dante  s  "Divina  Oomedia 


not  only 
relation  to 
of  master 


the 

the 
and 


THE  NATURE  OF  EP!C  POETRY. 

Epic  Poetry  is  unlike  the  harmony  and 
individuality  of  the  lyrical  poem,  or  the 
continual  conflict  of  individuals  in  the 
drama.  It  deals  with  the  great  facts  of 
common  life  as  well  in  their  essential 
nature  as  in  their  particular  forms  of 
social,  political  and  moral  relations.  It 
is  therefore  naturally  often  of  a  didactic 
nature  ;  but  as  it  introduces  new  ideas, 
and  looks  at  life  from  a  fresh  and  striking 
point  of  view,  it  is  totally  different  from 
later  didactic  poems,  such  as  Aikenside's 
"Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  in  which 
common-places  are  presented  in  a  semi- 
poetical  dress,  so  that  the  teaching  would 
be  better  without  the  poetry,  and  the 
poetry  is  speiled  by  the  teaching.  The 
highest  epic  poetry  however  is  not,  like 
Hesiod's  "Works  and  Days"  directly 
didactic  ;  but  expresses,  as  in  Homer,  the 
living  concrete  life  of  a  people  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  poet's  imagination. 
We  have  not  mere  abstract  statements, 

but  the  spirit  of  man  ajs.it  ti  oU  es  itself  in  j  pi  the  various  speakers, 
time.v  The  poet  gives  uu  a  piUure  of -all 
the  mrcfiinjlUilces  of  a  people's,  history,  by 
means  of  individual'  'clwrwUrs,  He 


!  servant.  The  princes  follow  him  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  he  must  continually 
i  take  into  account  that  they  are  as  inde- 
;  !>endentas  himself.  Hence  Achilles, when 
j  'ispleased,  retires  moodily  and  confines 
'  himself  to  his  tent.  In  Ariosto  and  Taa- 
■io  also  this  free  relation  is  preserved.  In^ 
the  former  especially  the.  heroes  withdraw 
and  set  out  on  adventures  of  their  own. 
The  relation  of  the  princes  to  Agamem- 
non is  of  the.  samo  .  nature  as  that  of  the 
people  to  fjheir  leaders.  There  is  no  law 
which  forces'  them  to  follow  their  chiefs  ; 
the  only  motives  are  honour,  shame,  in- 
ner force.  The  same  particularity  dis- 
played by  Homer  in  his  portraiture  of 
the  heroes  is  observable  in  his  minute 
descriptions  of  things  which  a  modern 
poet  would  disdain  to  speak  of  ;  he  de- 
scribes with  the  greatest  minuteness  of 
detail  the  staff,  the  sceptre,  the  couch, 
the  doorposts,  und  even  the  hinges  on 
which  the  door  turns. 

The  epic  poem  must  portray  individ- 
uals and  their  outward  circumstances  ; 
but  it  must  also  grasp  the  whole  mode  of 
life  of  the  nation.  The  finest  example  of 
this  is  in  the  "Odyssey,"  which  introdu- 
ces us  not  only  to  the  home  life  of  the 
Greek  princes  and  their  relation  to  their 
domestics,  but  also  spreads  out  before 
us  detailed  representations  of  foreign 
nations,  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  etc.  Ev- 
en in  the  "Iliad"  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  there  was  little  place  for 
scenes  of  peace,  the  same  feature  is  ob" 
servable.  In  the  marvellous  description 
ot  the  shield  of  Achilles,  Homer  speaks 
of  the  earth  and  the  stars,  a  marriage,  a 
kwsuit,  agriculture,  and  the  wars  of  con- 
tending states.  In  the  .reminiscences  too 
we  have  brief 
glimpses  of  Grecian  hoine-life.  Thus  all 
through  Ui?  /'Iliad."  although  we  ob- 
serve the  gloaming  «'   »pear«  ?nd  the 


that  war.  In 
again,  while 

there  is  no  description  of  actual  war,  the 
state  of  things  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  man.  Every  step  we  take 
throughjSell;  Purgatory,  or  Paradise  re- 
minds us  of  the  spiritual  struggle  between 
man  and  God.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Milton's  "Parad.ve  Lost"  and 
"Paradise  Regained."  The  actual  por- 
trayal of  war  we  find  in  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 
The  reason  of  this  characteristic  of  the 
epic  is  ubvious.  In  war  courage 
is  the  thing  of  greatest  moment,  and 
courage,  as  an  activity,  b  noi  very  cap- 
able of  lyrical  or  dramatic  roiJifaaentation, 
but  is  especially  appropriate  tb  'yric  po- 
etry. The  drama  is  be3t  fvfcl  to  repre- 
sent inner  spiritual  strength  or  weakness; 
|  the  epic  poem  to  portray  the  mora  exter- 
:  ual  side  of  the  character?  Front  the  na- 
ture of  the  epic,  again,  the 
with  are  not  petty  fights 
vince3,  but  pitched  battles 
nations. 


wars  it  deals 
between  pro- 
betwaen  rival 


INDUCTION  AND  SOCIAL 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Smith,  formerly!  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin,  was  inducted,  to,  the  charge  of 
St.  Andrew's  Congregation,  Kingston. 
This  charge  has  been  without  a  settled 
Minister  for  more  than  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  Rev.  Professor  Mowat 
acted  as  pastor.  This  office  entailed  on 
him  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  ad- 
dition to  his  already  onerous  dutios  in 
connection  with  the  College,  and  the 
event  which  relieves  him  from  the  over- 
sight of  so  large  a  congregation  cannot 
but  be  most  welcome  to  him.  The  in- 
duction services  were  very  solemn  and 
impressive  throughout  and  were  presided 
over  by  Rev.  Mr.  Maclean  of  Belleville.  ' 
On, .the  Thursday  evening  folloiving  a  free 
Conversazione  was  held  by  the  congrega- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  their 
new  Minister,  and  was  a  decided  success 
in  every  particular.  The  refreshments 
were  superabundant  and  of  the  choicest 
variety,  the  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, was  mostdelightful,and  thead- 
j  dresses  were  pointed,  spirited  and  practical 
in  the  highest  degree.  Every  one  seemed 
|  to  have  a  full  share  of  enjoyment  and  to 
|  be  anxious  to  communicate  as  much  pleas- 
,  ure  as  possible  to  others.  We  are  sorry 
,  that  want  of  space  forbids  us,  to  give  a 
!  fuller  report  of  t):»  t>n>Ct-:?di;1#»  nt't^iN 
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The  Journal  is  issued  every  alternate 
Siturday  during  t  ie  session  of  Queen's 
College,  by  tlie  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  ot  the  University. 

TERM8. 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  $0  50 
Single  copies,  each   0  05 

To  be  had  at  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  J. 

Henderson,  E.  Stacey  and  McAulay  & 

Co. 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  James 
J.  Craig,  Treasurer  Finance  Committee, 
anil  all  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  D.  B.  MoTavish,  Secretary  Finance 
Committee,  Box  482,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Literary  contributions  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Drawer  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Anonymous  communications  can  re- 
ceive no  attention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  writs  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates 
and  uuder-graduates  of  the  University  are 
requested  to  contribute  literarily  and 
liberally. 

NOTICE. 

We  would  respectfully  remind  those  of 
our  renders  who  haw  not  yet  paid  their 
subscriptions,  that  they  would  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  th<-m  in  to  our  Treasurer  We 
have  placed  th"  subscription  at  the  low figure 
of  50  cents,  and  ther-.iore  cannot  afford  to 
give  any  complimentary  copies.  Our  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Jas.  J.  fruig,  will  thankfully 
receive  sue  t  contributions. 


prize  poem,  or  essay,  or  oration  read  or 
delivered  before  the  Convocation  of 
Queen's  College  ?  Such  an  event  is  not 
within  our  recollection  ;  perhaps  not  even 
the  "veteran  Professor"  could  recall  it. 
Nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  valedic- 
tory ever  heard.  Year  after  year  is  there 
no  Bachelor  who,  after  receiving  his 
"sheep-skin,"  and  his  hood,  can  credit- 
ably acquit   himself  of  such  a  task  1  

We  hope  the  Alma  Mater  Society  will 
complete  arrangements  for  offering  the 
prize  next  Session.  It  is  proposed,  we 
believe,  to  make  its  value  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty dollars.  But  more  of  this  in  our 
next. 


KINGSTON.  APRIL  11, 1874. 

At  the  list  in  >eting  of  the  Altni  Mi- 
ter Society,  a  discussion  took   place  on 
the  expediency  or  founding  an  Ail  ma  Mv 
ter  Prize  for  the   pirpue   of  fostering 
literary  culture  and  taste  among  the  Stu- 
dents in  Arts.    There  is  any   amount  of 
severe  and  thorough   study  done  in  the 
University,  but  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  literary  culture  properly  so 
called.    Frizes  are  offered   from  time  to 
time  by  the  University  for  essays  on  var- 
ious literary  subjects,  but  their   value  is 
usually  so  sin  ill  that  few  students  ever 
compete  for  them.    To  offer  a  priza  for 
the  '"best  essay  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Shaksp^are,"  and  then  give  as   the  prize 
to  the   successful    competitor  who  has 
written  an  excellent  essay,  a  wretched 
copy,  (one  vol.)  of  that  author's  works, 
badly  bound,  badly  printed,  full  of  inac- 
curacies,  and  contained  between  two 
faded  boardsof  acloth  cover,  is  to  stimu- 
l»te  literary   taste  with  a  vengeance 
Were  a  prize  of  some  value  offered,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  number 
of  competitors  would  appear,  and  submit 
essays  of  high  merit.    Wss  there  ertt  a 


Hitherto  the  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Queen's,  a  University  holiday,  has 
been  spent  by  the  students  in  a  quiet  un- 
obtrusive manner.  It  was  not  however 
devoid  of  everything  that  would  fix  it  in 
the  memory  of  tlie  student' ;  for  the  Sen- 
atus,  thinking  that  the  time  might  hang 
hesvily  on  the  hands  of  the  studious 
youth,  kindly  provided  a  special  amuse- 
ment to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  day. 
This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  meet- 
ing in  Convocation  Hall  for  the  payment 
of  Registration  and  other  fees,  a  pastime 
in  which  every  student  willing  or  unwil- 
ling is  required  to  take  part.  But  it  has 
been  thought  that  there  is  too  much  same- 
ness about  these  proceedings,  and  steps 
have  recently  been  taken  to  inaugurate 
a  new  order  of  things  next  session.  The 
proposal  now  before  the  students  is  to 
celebrate  University  day  by  a  variety  of 
athletic  games,  such  as  they  have  in  other 
Universities.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
desirable  and  necessary  to  keep  in 
remembrance  kthe  natal  day  of 
Queen's,  and  to  preserve  the 
robust  constitutions  which  students  gen- 
erally bring  back  with  1  them  after  the 
Summer  vacation.  We  expect  to  see  a 
lively  time  next  16th  of  October,  and  hope 
that  the  increasing  activity  indicated  by 
this  movement  will  manifest  itself,  not 
only  iii  this  direction,  but  in  everything 
connected  with  the  University. 


We  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  us  if 
We  direct  their  attention  to  a  short  article 
in  another  column  on  "Absentminded- 
ness."  In  perusing  it,  we  would  also  ask 
them  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  namely, 
that  the  Journal  was  not  intended  m  a 
money-making  enterprise,  and  that  un- 
less all  who  have  received  and  read  it 
during  the  last  six  months  pay  their  60 
cents,  the  students  will  have  to  foot  the 
printer's  bill,  All  those  who  have  paid 
we  cordially  thank  ;  and  we  make  special 
mention  of  that  graduate  who  sent  aur 
Treasurer  $5.00  instead  of  50  cents.  If 
all  our  graduates  were  only  one-fearth  a* 
liberal  as  this  gentleman,  the  Joukmal 
could  be  made  the  best  College  paper  ia 
America. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  which 
will  appear  about  the  first  of  May,  will 
be  the  last  number  of  the  first  volume. 
It  will  contain  all  the  official  announce- 
ments relating  to  the  present  Session, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  next  also. 
Our  readers  need  cot,  therefore,  expect 
muoh  literary  matter  ;  but  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  will  be  most  interesting  to 
all  who  pay  any  attention  to  University 
saatteri,  and  th*  work  don*  in  Queen's, 


The  class  work  in  Arts  closed  on  tha 
i  2nd  inst.  with  the  regular  monthly  ex- 
I  amination.  We  noticed  several  of  tha  sta- 
j  dents  congratulating  each  other  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  monthly  for  thia 
session,  while  others  were  bewailing  the 
greater  trouble  yet  to  come  in  the  shape 
of  the  final.  Some  felt  happy  because 
their  light  afflictions  were  aver,  others 
could  not  exclude  from  their  view  tha 
dreaded  struggle  looming  up  in  tha  near 
future.  Some  again  were  rejoicing  that 
they  were  soon  to  be  free  from  College 
restraints,  when  they  could  relax  their 
minds  and  inhale  abundance  of  pure 
country  air  without  being  haunted  by 
visions  of  imperfect  work  and  rigorous 
professorial  exactions,  while  others  were 
saddened  by  the  near  prospect  of  their 
departure  from  the  scene  of  to  many 
pleasant  associations  and  sunny  memories. 
The  final  examinations  begin  on  the  13th 
inst.  and  will  continue  until  th*  34th 
inst.  The  greater  number  of  tha  stu- 
dents will  appear  at  these  examinations, 
and  we  hope  that  all  will  acquit  them- 
selves like  scholars  and  come  out  of  tha 
I  trial  successfully.  Meanwhile  the  Di- 
I  vinities  have  to  work  on  until  the  15th. 
They  will  doubtless  find  it  lonely  with 
nothing  to  vary  the  monotony  or  dispel 
the  silence  of  the  College  Halls. 


Very  gratifying  and  encouraging  indi- 
cations of  the  establishment  of  a  Reading- 
room  in  the  College  are  noticed  by  soma 
of  the  observant,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
1  pected  that  the  students  of  next  and  suc- 
ceeding sessions  will  ehj*>y  the  privileges  of 
such,  an  institution.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  aaying  that  such  a  room  will  ba 
highly  appreciated  and  largely  need  by 
those  for  who*  it  i«  intended.  Uk<m 
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be  hoped  that  every  student  will  be  fully 
•live  to  his  own  interests  and  those  of  hia 
Alma  Mater,  so  that"  with  a  true  academic 
spirit  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  merit 
the  bestowal  of  such,  a  privilege,  and  will 
assist  by  all  proper  means  in  obtaining 
advantages  which  the  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors are  so  willing  and  so  anxious  to 
■•cure. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  closing  entertainment 
has  reported.  Subscriptions  poured  in 
from  Students  and  other  members  of  the 
Society  "fast  and  furious  ;"  the  Convo- 
cation Hall  has  been  secured  for  the 
spread  ;  but  the  "flowing  bowl"  is  not  to 
be  there.  Queen's  Collega  is  strictly 
tempjrtfce  ;  lots  of  bivalves.  The  lead- 
ing luminaries  will  air  their  eloquence  ; 
and  altogether,  a  real  jolly  and  happy 
time  is  expected. 


jo*  toil 


ABSENTMINDEDNESS. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  this  is  a 
peculiarity,  characteristic  of  men  of  gen- 
ius^ and  that  its  presence' betokens  no  or- 
dinary intellectual  power.  We  have  read 
of  instances,  where  this  trait  unmistakab- 
ly proved -its  eccentrieiiy-:  A  person  while 
on  his  way  to  Ins  place  of  business,  imag- 
ined he  had  left,  his  watch  behind,  he 'drew 
it  out  to  see  if  he  had  time  to  return  for 
it  before  an  anpi  ii.tod  hour,  and  rinding 
that  he  had,  he  did  so.  We  have  heard 
of  persons  after  ordering  'dinner1  getting 
so  abstracted  in  thought  that  they  forgot 
to  partake  of  it,  and  after  a  while  imagin- 
ing they  had  dined,  would  orderit  to  be 
taken  away.  We  say  we  only  heard  of 
such  men,  we  never  met  UTiiy'of  them.  It 
ia  well  authenticated  about  a  gentleman 
who  went  eight  miles  for  a  shaver  and  whe, 
•iter  he  got  to  the  place,  forgot  what  he 
went  for  and  came  home  without  it.  We 
have  do  doubt  about  the  w©rr.city  of  the 
story  concerning  the  Professor  who  drove 
home  through  pouring  rain  with  his  um- 
brella up — but.  nofe'Opened.  Concerning 
the  person  who,  at  the  hour  of  retiring, 
put  his  candle  to  bed  and  blew  himself 
out  of  the  window,  we  have  some  doubts 
Strongly  as  these  instances  exemplify 
the  mental  .phenomenon  to  which  allusion 
ham  been  mad  a,:  we,  could  juame,:  if  emu 
liked,  neme  three  hundred  hr  so,  one  hun- 
dred  of  thertf  ih  thejCi^  of^Kiingston,  the 
rest  here  and  there  throughout  the  count, 
try,  who  show  this  'eccentricity of  genius' 
is  a  far  more  marked  aegree.  Oar  read- 
fti  will  believe  ns  when  we  say,  that  they 


have  taken  the  Queen's  College  Jour- 
nal for  the  last  six  months,  but  so  absent- 
minded  are  they  that  as  yet  they  have 
forgotten  to  pay  for  it. 


BELIEF  AND  KNOWLEDGE- 

5 

Belief  may  be  of  two  kinds,— intuitive 
and  empirical,  the  former,  we  feel  to  be 
true,  the  latter,  we  know  to  be  true,  the 
one  class  includes  all  those  beliefs  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  neces- 
sary, self-evident  truths,  from  which  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  withhold  our 
assent,  and  which  compel  belief  the 
moment  they  are  presented  to  our  minds : 
the  other  includes  all  those  beliefs  whose 
truth  we  conceive  to  depend  upon  obser- 
vation or  experiment.  At  a  first  glance, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  intuitive  beliefs 
are  formed,  independent  of  knowledge, 
that  we  have  here  a  class  of  belifs  which 
sustain  no  relation  to  evidence  and  that 
the  view  which  insists  upon  the  existence 
of  such  a  relation,  is  thereby  proven  to 
be  untenable,  and  ought,  at  once  to  be 
abt-i  1  mel.  But  it  nee  I  not  be  so.  First 
glances  are  often  very  partial  ones,  truth 
unveils  itself  only  to  the  steady  persis- 
tent gaze.  The  fact  in  the  case  of  all  in- 
tuitive beliefs  is,  that  the  evidence  is  so 
completely  bound  up  in  the  belief  that  it 
become?  indistinguishable,  the  process  of 
belief  bei  ngsoinstantaneous,that  we  entire- 
|  ly  lose  sight  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
rests.  The  evidence  upon  which  all  such 
beliefs  rest  is  as  reliable  as  that  upon 
which  rests  the  most  firmly  established 
empirical  truths.  Both  kinds  of  belief 
rest  ultimately  upon  the  same  basis — our 
own  consciousness.  Impeach  the  trust- 
worthiness of  consciousness,  and  you,  at 
the  same  moment  impeach  the  character 
<  f  those  beliefs  with  which  it  mediately  or 
immediately  acquaints  you.  But  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  two  other  objections 
which  we  conceive  might  be  urged  against 
this  view. 

(1.)  The  same  evidence,  the  same 
knowledge  of  facts  is  often  the  ground 
upon  which  rests  a  different  belief.  We 
hnd  men  whose  erudition  is  profound  as 
it  is  extensive,  to  whom  the  whold  array 
of  evidence  in  favor  of  a  particular 
belief,  has  been  forcibly  preseuted,  de- 
'j  HbfcratelySrejilct  that  belief  which  others 
were  led,  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
very  same  evidence,  to  accept.  The  dif- 
ficulty, at  first,  appears  formidable,  but 
soon  vanishes  before  the  wand  of  scrut- 
iny,   All '  that  the  fact  can  indicate  is 


neti  t)N  non»«iwtt»ct  •fany  iueh  rela- 


tion ,  but  the  manner  in  which  that  rela- 
tion maybe  determined.  It  indicates, 
not  that  the  believer  in  question,  believ- 
ed without  evidence,  not  that  his  belief 
was  independent  of  the  evidence,  but 
that  the  standpoint  from  which  the 
believer  views  the  evidence  has  changed, 
the  mind  which  he  brings  to  its  examina- 
tion, has  been  biassed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  facts  have  changed  their  position, 
the  evidence  is  seen  in  a  different  garb, 
the  knowledge  has  been  assimilated  by  a 
different  process  of  mental  digeatiou. 
When  two  individuals  view  any  class  of 
facts  from  a  different  standpoint,  the 
facts  being  seen  in  a  different  light,  will 
necessitate  a  corresponding  difference  in 
their  beliefs.  The  facts  themselves  have 
hot  changed — they  are  as  unchangeable  as 
the  laws  of  Nature  of  which  they  are  the 
exponents.  The  change  is  confined  to 
the  mind  of  the  observer.  Each  of  us 
views  the  facts  of  the  universe  through  a 
mirrot  constructed  in  the  workshop  of 
our  own  individuality— the  product  of 
the  surroundings  mental  and  moral  by 
which  from  infancy,  we  are  acte^.  upon. 
Truth  in  it*  naked  grandeur,  in  its  spot- 
less purity,  in  its  rounded  completeness, 
is  seen  only  by  the  Infinite  Mind  in 
which  it  forever  dwells.  As  the  rays  of 
lijght  proceeding  from  an  object  are  re- 
fracted by  the  medium  through  which 
they  pass,  so  that1  the  object  is  seep  oc- 
cupying a  false  position^  so  the  facts  of 
the  universe  in  passing  through  the 
mental  atmosphere  which  each  of  us  pos- 
sess, prior  to  their  becoming  actual  know* 
ledge,  are  more  or  less  distorted,  the 
degree  of  distortion  varying  with  the 
condition  of  the  mind  into  which  they 
pass.  Every  one  must  be  aware  in  what 
a  different  manner  the  objects  of  nature 
around,  affect  different  individuals.  With 
what  different  feeling?)  for  instance,  ia  a 
river  viewed  by  different  observers  !  To 
one  mind  it  may  suggest  thoughts  which 
link  time  with  eternity,  as  it  mirrors 
forth  our  swift-speeding  human  life 
gliding  on  to  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
another  may  view  it  only  in  its  commer- 
cial aspects,  losing  sight  of  every  thing 
else  but  the  facilities  it  may  afford  for 
trading  purposes,  while  a  third  may  see 
in  it  only  a  delightful  resort  for  bathing  or 
boating.  The  object  is  thus  seen  by  each 
in  a  different  light  varying  in  each  case, 
with  the  mental  or  moral  habits  or  idiosyn- 
craoua  of  each  beholder.  Each  of  us,  has 
an  individuality  more  or  leas  distinot,  of 
hia  own,  partly  inherited,  partly  made  up 
of  the  various  mental  and  moral  in- 
fluence* whieh,  efleotly  and  unoenaeiou* 
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ly  have  been  operating  upon  us  from  our 
earliest  years.  The  result  is  that  know- 
ledge or  the  facts  which  go  to  make  it 
Hp,  present  themselves  to  different  minds 
in  different  lights,  with  a  different  de- 


that  no  belief  worthy  of  the  hanse  can  be  j  To  the  Editors  of  fh*  Queens  Od'ege  Jour  - 
entertained  wholly  disconnected  from  ev- !  nal. 
idence  or  knowledge,   as  a   basis   upon         Sirs  :  — 

I  which  it  may  rest.  We  can  conceive  of  t  1  presume  your  columns  are  open  for 
I  hereditary  beliefs  firmly  entertained  and  ;  a  reasonable   amount   of  discussion  on 


gree  of  force,  and  with  a  varying  power  1  resting  upon  no  other  ground  than  that 
of  conviction.  Truth,  absolute  truth,  is  of  authority,  yet  presenting  no  opposi- 
t he  same  forever,  unchanging  as  the  un-  tion  to  the  view  already  enunciated.  In 
changeable  mind  of  God,  but  ere  it  reach-  j  such  cases,  the  belief  although  directly 


es  us  it  has  to  pass  through  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  own  individuality  in,  the  for- 
mation of  which  we  have  had  very  little 
control  ;  it  thus  reaches  us  refracted  ;  we 
view  it  from  different  stand  points, 
through  different  mediums,  in  different 
aspects,  and  are,  at  a  consequence,  led 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  a  particular 
side  of  the  fact  presented,  to  the  oblivion 
of  other  sides  equally  deserving  notice 
and  prominence.  Our  beliefs  then,  being 
the  outcome  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
or  the  facts  presented,  must  vary  with 
the  varying  individuality  through  which 
they  are  viewed.  *' 

But  (2.) —It  ia  objected  that  many 
persons  believe  without  any  examination 
of  evidence,  or  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  ground  upon  which  their  belief  may 
rest.  This  may  be  alleged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  any  connec- 
tion between  belief  and  knowledge.  All 
hereditary  beliefs  are  of  this  nature.  They 
are  formed  quickly,  stored  away  in  the 
mind  as  furniture  in  a  house,  an  i  unhes- 
itatingly accepted  without  any  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  upon  which  they 
rest.  Such  beliefs  are  simply  unworthy 
of  the  name,  unworthy  of  reception  by 
any  intelligent  mind.  Beliefs  ae  receiv- 
ed rest  upon  no  reliable  basis  ;  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  be  false  as  true  ;  never 
having  been  assimilated,  they  only  pro- 
duce mental  or  moral  dyspepsia,  and 
prove  incapable  of  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual 
life  of  the  individual.  They  can  only 
be  entertained  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  inj 
dividuality,  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  liber- 
ty of  thought  which  is  the  inalienable 
birthright  of  every  man,  at  thte  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  truth,  whioh  it  is  his 
highest  duty  to  defend  and  to  further, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  blessings  and 
privileges  which  will  flow  in  upon  our 
race,  when,  before  the  advancing  tide  of 
omnipotent  Truth,  prejudice,  supersti- 
tion, iguorance  and  error  shall  be  swept 
away.  The  objection,  then,  based  upon 
the  existence  of  such  beliefs,  is  of  very 
little  weight.  Their  superficial  charac- 
ter, the  lack  of  depth  and  strength  b? 
w  li  i%\  they  are  plwrafctttUigd,  «i««ttyi»Hw»* !  <iHttdi  -hi  9kSSh^M 


resting  upon  mere  authority,  originally, 
and  therefore  really  rests  upon  evidence, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  may  be  even 
passively  embraced,  without  anticipating 
any  serious  consequences.  But  it  must 
be  Temembered  that  every  subsequent  ac- 
ceptance of  such  belief  so  embraced  nec- i 
essarily  involves  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  force  of  conviction,  until  after 
a  length  of  time,  the  belief  becomes  a 
cold  formula  floating  iu  the  mind,  having 
no  depth,  and  powerless  to  affect  the 
heart  or  influence  tha  life.  The  foice  of : 
conviction  which  accompanied  its  origin- 
al acceptance,  when  the  whole  away  of 
3 vidence  was  presented  forcibly  to  the  j 
mind,  can  only  be  secured  by  a  repetition 
of  the  process — by  a  personal  examina-  | 
tion  of  the  evidence.  Thus  only  can  a 
mere  belief  pass  into  reality,  a  cold  for- 
mula into  a  vital  power  ;  thus  only  can  it 
strike  its  root  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  heart, 
assimilate  to  itself  whatever  nutriment  it 
there  finds,  grow  up  and  blossom  in 
noble  thinking  and  noble  doing. 

CORRESPONDENCE- 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Queen's  College  Jour- 
,  nal. 

Sirs  ; — 

Would  you  kindly  insert  the  following 
in  your  columns  : 

Jokes.  .,  , 
Never  was  the  proverb  '  'There  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun,"  more  truly  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  case  of  Jokes.  We 
find  under  the  paragraph  entitled  "Hu- 
mours of  the  day,"  a  collection  of  stale 
jokes,  old  puns,  and  witticisms  brought 
together  and  boiled  down  and  seasoned  to 
suit  the  popular  palate.  Are  we  to  have 
nothing  original  ?  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  some  one's  green  wit  would  relieve  the 
monotony  by  following  Artemus  Ward's 
example  and  concocting  a  few  original 
joaks.  , 

Av  Undek-Graduat,e. 

1  -  i  ■  ■ 

'■  [Why  has  not  Under-Graduate  given 
us  a  specimen  of  original  wit  to  begin 
with  ?  J  He  is  quite  right  in  what  hesa^s, 
but!  he  should  help  to  remedy  the  djsf^et 
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such  academical  subjects  as  are  likely  to 
be  interesting  to  the  students  and  all 
others  interested  in  the]  educational  sta- 
tus of  our  University.  I  take  your  per- 
mission as  granted,  and  proceed  to  no- 
tice a  point  ar  two  in  our  curriculum  of 
study,  which  in  my  opinion,  and  iu  the 
opinion  of  many  others,  need  attention 
en  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  cnriiculum  in  their 
hands.  In  their  estimation  it  may  be  the 
very  best  for  attaining  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  or  it  may  be  the  lest  which 
they  can  make  under  existing  circum- 
stances. In  the  main,  I  grant  that  it  is 
very  good,  and  calculated  to  impart  in 
most  branches  taught  in  a  university 
sound  and  thorough  knowledge, as  any  one 
who  has  carefully  read  your  ."academi- 
cal notes,"  must  have  found  out  for  him- 
self .  But  in  one  respect  the  curriculum 
of  Queen's  is  radically  defective,  and  the  • 
sooner  a  remedy  is  provided,  the  better. 
One  branch  of  study,  one  of  the  most 
useful  that  can  find  a  place  ia  any  curri- 
culum, is  too  much  neglected  ;  I  mean 
that  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
For  four  years  the  literature  of  two  dead 
languages  is  read  and  studied  with  much 
critical  and  philological  research.  De- 
rivatives are  traced  back  in  their  genea- 
logical descent  ever  so  far  beyond  the 
first  migration  of  the  Highlanders  of 
central  India.  The  lyric,  epic,  and  dra- 
matic poetry,  the  historical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  oratorical  writings-of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  receive  a  large  share  pf  at- 
tention and  much  earnest  study.  Graikw  i 
and  Roman  antiquities  are  overtakeu  rn  > 
due  course  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fovrr 
years,  the  Professor  of  Classical  Litera-  :  " 
ture  has  so  drilled  his  Btudents  in  this 
department  that  they  know  Livy  ami 
Horace  and  Virgil,  Hcmer  and  iEschv- ' 
lus  and  Thucydides,  better  than  any 
other  equaL  number  of  men  dead  or  it- 
live.  .  And  1  am  not  at  all  disposed 
quarrel  with  the  amount  of  attention  bo- 
stowed  on  the  noble  literature?  ofr  < ireece 
and  Rome.  It  is  the  only  way  to  learn 
classios  £  it  is  the  only  way  i«  which  the 
treasures  of  any  language  can  bedu  ,' 
out  ;  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  lan- 
guage itself  may  be  thoroughly  and  suc- 
cessfully studied.  But  while  the  dead  .*  ' 
■languages  *r*  receiving  all  this*  atterrffoii 

T|tudy,  J4t  ps  see  hew  <*«  nr<*'*  >*<•■■  -  i 
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guage,  our  own  noble  English  and  its 
rich  literature  are  treated.  The  first 
year  a  crotchety,  inaccurate,  uninviting 
book  on  Anglo-Saxon,  called  "Shute's 
Manual"  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Stu- 
dent, and  he  vexes  his  soul  for  seven  long 
months  in  the  declension  of  Jisc  and  gifu 
and  uneer  and  twegen,  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  secqn  and  ivesan  and  swerian  and 
wtorcan,  and  in  reading  scraps  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Feast  of  Holofernes.  I  should  like  te 
know  how  far  all  this  is  conducive  to  the 
study  of  English,  how  in  any  way  it  will 
help  to  improve  one's  language  and  dic- 
tion. And  the  literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  so  meagre  that  it  is  not  worth 
continuing  its  study  the  second  session. 
So  far,  then,  as  the  study  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  is  concerned, 
the  first  session  is  lost.  In  past  years 
an  intelligible  and  interesting  book  on 
the  English  Language  used  to  be  the 
text-book  ;  I  mean  Latham's  Hand-book, 
a  work  which  will  repay  perusal  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  stage  of  a  person's  stud- 
ies. I  am  confident  that  its  reappear- 
ance among  our  text-books  would  be  hail- 
ed with  no  small  pleasure.  In  the  sec- 
ond year,  English  Literature  properly  10 
called  is  taken  up.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  chiefly  historical,  but  more 
or  less  critical  also.  In  this  manner  an 
effort  is  made  to  overtake  the  whole  field 
of  English  Literature.  Beginning  with 
the  Saxon  of  Llywerch-Hen,  and  touch- 
ing briefly  on  the  epic  of  Beowulf  and 
the  Brut  of  Layamon,  the  Lecturer  rap- 
idly glances  at  the  productions  of  the 
A  uglo-Saxou  and  earlier  English  Auth- 
ors till  he  enters  upon  the  more  modern 
and  advanced  poetry  of  Chaucer,  whan 
English  Literature  assumes  something 
like  a  definite  shape,  and  requires  a  more 
elaborate  treatment.  The  English  dra- 
ma is  historically  considered,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  drama  of  France  and 
Italy.  There  is  then  a  brief  examination 
of  the  Poets,  Theologians,  Essayists,  His- 
torians, and  Novelists  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  and  the  early  part  of  tha 
present  century.  And  this  is  all.  The 
lectures  are  able  and  interesting,  and 
convey  a  great  deal  of  historical  informa- 
tion. The  student  is  required  to  take  co- 
pious notes,  and  commit  to  memory  tre- 
mendous lists  of  author's  names,  of  the 
works  they  have  written,  and  of  the  da- 
tes when  they  were  ushered  into  the 
world.  This  is  good — a  capital  exer- 
cise for  the  memory  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
study  of  English  Literature.    In  Classic- 


al Literature  the  student  is  carefully  ta- 
ken through  several  portions  in  prose 
and  Terse  of  the  most  eminent  authors. 
He  is  required   to  know  accurately  the 
construction,     re  rsification,   and  more 
prominent  incidents  in  the    Alcestis  of 
Euripides,  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus, 
and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  to  read 
j  critically  a  comedy  or  two  of  Plautus  or 
j  Terence,  not  to  mention  any  of  the  prose 
!  writings  of    the  ancient   masters.  But 
!  how  is  it  with  our  own  literature  ?    Tt  is 
|  studied  in  this  accurate,  searching  man- 
I  nar  1  Not  at  all  !  Whila  it  is  quit*  legit- 
;  imate  to  spend   an  hour   or  t  wo  over  a 
!  choral  ode  ef  ^flschylus,  the  dust  is  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  on  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and    Tennyson.    Tt   is  quite  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  spend  a 
,  part  of  a  session  in  elucidating  the  con- 
|  struction,  and  rendering  intelligible  some 
|  of  the  obscure  and   pedantic  passages  of 
j  Tacitus,  but  the  student  is  left  to  acquire 
|  alone  an  elegant    and   vigorous  English 
style.    This  is  certainly  the  right  way  to 
study  the  ancient  classics  ;  but  surely 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  neglect  the  study 
J  of  our  own  rich  and  noble  literature. 
Why  could  not  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  for 
j  example,  be  read   every   session  along 
j  with  the  usual   historical   review.    I  am 
sure  the  Professor  of  English  Literature 
would  readily   favour  such  a   change  if 
the  Senate  should  see    St  to  make  it. 
This  would  be  vastly  more  profitable  to  a 
student  than  the  mare  drudgery  of  learn- 
ing a  long  list  of  names,  and  dates,  and 
titles. 

Stupent. 


Thursday  2nd  being  the  day  on  which 
the  class  work  in  Arts  closed,  in  the  ev- 
ening the  students,  determined  to  put  off 
dull  care  for  a  while  prior  to  buckling 
on  their  armour  for  the  closing  struggle 
— the  fiiwl — formed  in  procession  and 
headed  by  one  ©f  the  number  with  the 
pipes  proceeded  to  serenade  the  Principal 
and  Professors.  The  former  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  appear  and  acknowledge 
the  compliment  in  an  appropriate  and 
pleasing  manner.  The  procession  after- 
wards marched  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city.  The  shrill  pibroch 
as  it  gave  fourth  the  soul-stirring  notes 
of  "Scots  wha  hae"and  other  familiar 
Scottish  Airs  sounded  beautifully  on  the 
evening  air. 


Wht  are  two  ladies  kissing  each  other 
an  emblem  of  Christianity  1  Because 
the  are  doing  unto  each  other  as  they 
would  wen 
Ex. 


PERSONALS, 

The  Rev,  Charles  I.  Cameron,  B.A., 
of  '61  expects  to  return  to  Canada  in  Sep- 
tember next.  He  is  at  present  in  Aus- 
tralia, whither  he  went  after  spending 
some  years  ffs  Missionary  in  India.  His 
old  friends  will  be  glad  to  see  him  back 
again.  Of  course  he  will  pay  his  respects 
to  the  "old  halls." 

The  Rev.  Jamea  Fraser,  B.A.,  of 
1  Chelsea,  Quebec,  is  about  to  pull  up  his 
;  stakes  and  move  to  Litchfield,  a  romantic 
and  charming  parish  on  the  banks  of  the 
I  Upper  Ottawa,it  the  "call"  of  the  "Kirk" 
!  in  that  place.  He  has  our  -  good  wishes 
J.  for  his  success.  The  people  are  to  be 
j  congratulated  on  their  choice. 

.  -  — 

j     After  the  meeting  of  the   "Kirk"  Sy- 
I  nod  in  J une,    Prof.  MacKerras  and  fam- 
ily leave  on  a  trip  for  the  Continent  of 
I  Europe.    His  close  application  to  profes- 
j  sorial  duties,  his  exertions    in  aid  of  the 
Endowment  scheme  of  the  Collage,  and 
the  wearing  care  of  high  ecclesiastical  re- 
sponsibility, duriug  the  last   number  of 
years,  have  made  some  relaxation  of  this 
nature  neeesBary  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
i  the  trans-Atlantic  trip  will  be  the  means 
I  of  completely  restoring  him  to  his  wont- 
j  ed  health  and  spirit,  and  of  enabling  him 
next  Fall  to  resume  his  classes   in  the 
Univeisity  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished 
'  an  ornament. 

|  Donald  Maclean  Esq. ,  M. D. ,  graduate 
'<  of  Queen's  and  formerly  Professor  in  the 
I  Medical  Faculty,  has  returned  to  spend 
i  the  summer  in  Kingston.  At  present  he 
is  Professor  in  Ann  Arbor  Univeisity, 
Michigan,  where  he  has  won  golden 
|  opinions  from  all  classes  of  students. 

I  The  Perth  Cauritr  remarks  that  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  our  young  towns- 
man, Mr.  H.  U.  Bain,  is  distinguishing 
himself  as  a  medical  student  in  McGill 
College  University  just  as  much  as  he  did 
as  an  Atrs'  student  in  Queen's  College. 
At  the  recent  primary  examination  for  M. 
D.,  he  came  out  first  with  honors,  in  a 
class  of  thirty-three,  most  of  whom  had 
commenced  their  medical  studies  fully  a 
year  before  him. 
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PART  INC. 

In  parting,  perhaps,  we  are  breaking  a  link 
Which  may  not  be  united  again  ; 
And  firm  as  the  chain  is,  'tis  painful  to  think 
That  absence  can  rend  it  in  twain. 

Oh,  when  shall  we  meet?  Perhaps  not  until 
Time 

Shall  bare  withered  our  youth  with  our  bloom, 
And  where  ?  In  some  strange  and  far-distant 
cjjme, 

Or  within  the  dear  circle  of  home. 

When  together  we  dwell  and  together  decay, 
The  change  is  less  painful  to  view — 
Btrt  oh !  it  in  mournful  to  meet  and  to  say, 
Was  it  thou  that  last  bade  me  adieu  ? 

We  may  meet  in  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  pain, 
Or  no  more  in  this  dark  world  of  woe  ; 
But  still  the  firm  hope  of  our  meeting  again 
Shall  cheer  us  wherever  we  go. 

Again  we  may  meet  when  our  hearts  are  less 
warm, 

Have  been  chilled  by  adversity's  blast ; 

But  cold  though  they  be,  an  invincible  charm 

Must  hallow  the  scenes  that  are  past. 

We  shall  think  of  the  days  with  the  friends  we 

have  Been, 
And  in  fancy  live  o'er  them  once  more  ; 
And  sighing,  remember  that  such  things  have 

been  ; 

Bwfc  will  they  seem  bright  as  before  ? 

Ah  no  !  even  then  to  our  memory  shall  steal 
Some  scenes  that  with  these  may  compare, 
And  many  a  sorrow  which  they  did  not  feel, 
And  a  joy  in  which  tney  had  no  share. 

Thus,  in  parting  perhaps  we  are  breaking  a  link 
Which  may  not  be  united  again  ; 
And  firm  as  the  chain  is,  'tis  painful  to  think, 
That  absence  can  rend  it  iu  twain. 

[The  above  lines  were  written  by  James  E. 
Cameron,  who  came  from  Prince  Kdward  Island 
»o  attend  the  Medical  College  here.  He  was 
the  brother  of  John  J.  Cameron,  M.  A.,  Divin- 
ity Student,  and  had  entered  on  his  studies  only 
a  few  weeks,  when  he  was  *ei?ed  with  a  fevei 
which  **rmi».»t«d  fatally,—  Bi>1 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  extract  from  Professor  Hux- 
ley's address  recently  delivered  before  the  Stu- 
dents of  St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector,  is  so  full 
of  truth  and  so  happily  expressed  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  transcribing  it : 

"  Examination, — thorough,  searching  exam- 
ination— is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
teaching  ;  but  I  am  almost  inclined  to  commit 
myself  to  the  very  heterodox  proposition  that 
it  is  a  necessary  evil.  I  am  a  very  old  Exam- 
iner, having,  for  some  twenty  years  past,  been 
occupied  with  examinations  on  a  considerable 
scale,  of  all  sorts  ajid  conditions  of  men  and 
women  too — from  the  boys  and  girls  of  elemen- 
tary schools  to  the  candidates  for  Honours  and 
Fellowships  in  the  Universities.  I  will  not  Bay 
that,  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
adage,  tnat  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  holds 
g.>od ;  but  my  admiration  for  the  existing 
system  of  examination  and  its  prnlucts,  does 
not  wax  warmer  as  I  see  more  of  it.  Examin- 
ation, like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master,  and  there  seems  to  me  to  bo  some 
danger  of  its  becoming  our  master.  I  by  no 
means  stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  Experien- 
ced friends  of  mine  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
students,  whose  career  they  watch,  appear  to 
them  to  become  deteriorated  by  the  constant 
effort  to  pass  this  or  that  examination,  just  an 
we  hear  of  men's  brains  becoming  affected  b5' 
the  daily  necessity  of  catching  a  train.  They 
work  t'  i  pass,  not  to  know  ;  and  outraged  Science 
takes  her  revenge.  They  do  pass  and  they  don't 
know.  I  have  passed  sun<lry  examinations  in 
my  time,  not  without  credit,  and  I  confers  I 
am  ashamed  to  think  how  very  little  rtal  know- 
ledge underlay  the  toiTent  of  stuff  which  I  was 
able  to  pour  out  on  |«tper.  In  fact,  that  which 
examination,  as  ordinarily  eorsducted,  fet*,  is 
simply  a  man's  power  of  work  under  s-tinmlus, 
and  his  capacity  for  rapidly  and  clearly  pro- 
ducing that  which,  for  the  time;  he  lias  got 
into  his  mind.  Now,  these  faculties  are  by  ivo 
means  to  be  despised.  They  are  of  great  value 
in  practical  life,  and  are  the  making  of  many 
an  advocate  and  so-called  stat^  raan.  Rut,  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  scientific  or  other,  th<y 
count  for  very  iittle,  unles*  they  are  >-u[>[lW'- 
mented  by  that  long-continued,  patient  intend-  ' 
ing  of  the  mind  as  Newton  phrased  it,  which  | 
rmtke*  very  tittle  tfhoW  in  examinar-Uuw,"^ ) 


imagine  that  an  Examiner  who  knows  his 
students  personally,  must  not  unfrequentlv, 
have  found  himself  iu  the  position  of  finding 
A's  paper  better  thanB's,  though  his  own  judg- 
ment tells  him,  quite  clearly,  that  B  is  the- 
man  who  has  the  larger  share  of  genuine  capa- 
city. 

Again,  there  is  a  fallacy  about  Examiners. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  any  one  who 
knowi  a  subject  is  competent  to  teach  ;  aud  no 
one  seems  to  doubt  that  any  one  who  knows  a 
subject  is  competent  to  examine  in  it.  I  believe 
both  these  opinions  to  be  serious  mistakes  :  the 
latter,  perhaps,  the  more  serious  of  the  two.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
who  is  not,  or  has  not  been  a  teacher  is  really 
qualified  to  examine  advanced  students.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  Examination  is  an  Art,  and 
a  difficult  one,  which  hae  to  be  learned  like  all 
other  Arts. 

Beginners  always  set  too  difficult  questions  : 
— partly  because  they  arc  afraid  of  being  sus- 
pected of  ignorance,  if  they  set  easy  ones,  and 
partly  from  not  understanding  their  business. 
Suppose  that  you  want  to  test  the  relative 
phy-ieial  strength  of  a  score  of  young  men.  You 
do  not  put  a  hundred  weig'it  down  before  them 
and  tell  each  to  swing  it  round.  If  you  do,  half 
of  them  wont  be  able  to  lift  it  at  all,  and  only 
one  or  two  will  be  able  to  perform  the  task. 
You  muH  give  them  half  a  hundred  weight, 
and  see  how  they  manuo?vTe  that,  if  you  want 
to  form  any  estimate  of  the  muscular  Btrengtb 
of  each.  So,  a  practical  Examiner  will  seekfor 
information  respecting  the  mental  vigour  and 
training  of  candidates  from  the  way  in  which 
they  deal  with  questions  easy  enough  to  let 
reason,  memory  aad  method,  have  their  free 
play. 

No  doubt,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  by 
tht  careful  selection  of  Examiners,  and  by  the 
copious  introduction  of  practical  work  to  re- 
move the  evils  insepar-w-ble  from  examination  ; 
but,  under  the  best  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  examination  will  remain  but  an  imperfect 
test  of  knowledge,  and  a  still  more  imporfect 
test  of  c«t^>acity,  while  it  tells  next'  to  nothing 
about  ii  man's  power  as  an  investigator. 

There  i«  mm-h  to  be  said  in  favor  of  restrict  - 
Lug  the  highest  degrees  in  each  faculty,  to  tbos* 
who  have  shown  evidence  of  such  originai 
power  by  prosecuting  research  under  the 
eye  of  the  Pr.>fes.sor  in  whose  province  it  ties  : 
or,  at  any  rate,  wilder  conditions  which  shall 
afford  satisfactory  proof  that  the  work  is  theirs. 
The  notion  may  Bound  revolutionary,  but  it  is 
really  very  old  fur  1  take  it,  that  it  lies  at  lh.» 
bottom  of'  that  ;ire*eritation  of  a  thesis  by  the 
candidate  for  a  doctorate,  which  has  now  ,  ton 
often,  broiii).!  little  better  than  i>  matter  of 
form, " 
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QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

The  closing  Convocation  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  30th  ult ..,  in  the  Convocation  Hall.  The 
attendance  of  graduates,  .students  and  visitors 
was  much  larger  than  usual.  By  three  o'clock 
p.m.,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Con- 
vocation, the  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city with  graduates  of  former  years,  students 
and  citizens  who  had  turned  out  to  witness  tho 
ceremonies  and  hear  the  announcements 
of  the  day.  About  half-past  three  the  profes- 
sional procession  emerged  from  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Very  Rev., 
The  Principal,  at  the  head,  followed  by  the 
Professors  of  Queen's  College,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  tho 
successful  candidates  for  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Medicine,  and  graduates  of  former  years.  As  tho 
procession  marched  up  the  centre  aisle  of  the 
hall  the  students  rose  to  their  feet,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  famous  tramp,  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  opened  the  proceedings  of 
Laureation  Day.  Quietness  restored,  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Very  Rev.  The  Principal, 
after  which  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the 
awarding  of  honors,  and  tho  laureation  of 
graduates  were  proceeded  with  in  the  usual 
order.  The  Principal  made  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  University,  both  of  which  are 
exceedingly  encouraging.  After  the  ceremony 
of  laureation  was  performed,the  new  graduates 
in  Arts  and  Medicine  were  addressed  by  the 
Principal  in  regard  to  their  position,  duties  and 
responsibilities  after  leaving  the  halls  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  in  the  different  faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity :— 

In  Arts,  D.  M.  Mclntyre,  B.A. ;  in  Divinity, 
the  Rev.  E.  D.  McLaren,  ?M.A.,  B.D. ;  in  Medi- 
cine, K.  N.  Fenwick,  M  A.  M.D. ;  and  in  Law, 
the  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat.  L.L.D. 

Graduates. — (1)  Doctor  of  Medicine — (alpha- 
betical list), and  thesubjeet  of  eachcandideate's 
Thesis: — Win.  Claxton,  Verona, "Dysentery ;'' 
Kenneth  N.  Fenwick,  Kingston/'Heinorrhage;'' 
Herbert  D.  Ford,  Kingston,  "Bright's  disease 
of  the  Kidneys ;"  Andrew  M.  Gibson,  Perth, 
"Urine;"  John  Jones,  Kingston,  "Inflamation;" 
Solomon  C.  Maclean,  Morrisburgh,  "Alcohol." 

(2)  Master  of  Arts — (alphabetical  list.) — Rob- 
ert J.  Craig,  B.  A.,  Kingston,  "The  Earth  a 
great  Magnet ;"  Kenneth  N.  Fenwick,  B.A., 
Kingston,  'Insanity ;'  ArchibaldJP.  Knight,  B.A;, 
Hawkesbury  Mills,  "The  study  of  Natural 
Science  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Classics;" 
Malcolm  MaoGillivray,  B.  A.,  Colliugwood, 
"The  Nature  of  Beauty ;"  Andrew  McCulloch, 
B.A.,  Scotland,  Ont,,  "The  Origin  of  the  English 
Language  ;"  Robert  S.  O'Loughliu,  B.A.,  New 
York,  "Journalism." 

(3.)  Bachelor  of  Arts. — 1, Donald  M.  Mclntyre; 

2,  James  J.  Craig ;  3,  George  Gillies ;  4,  William 
J.  Gibson  ;  5,  John  I.  AlacCrakou  ;  6,  Rev. 
John  Gray,  Orillia. 

l'ASS  MEN — ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

Arts — First  year. — 1,  John  Reeve  Lavell, 
Kingston ;  2,jLouis  William  Shannon,  Kingston; 

3,  James  'Wilson  Motherwell,  Perth,  with  sec- 
ond class  honors  in  classics;  4,  Alexander  Mc- 
Killop, Beechburgh;  5,  William  Henderson 
Irvine,  Township  of  Kingston,  with  second 
class  honors  in  mathematics;  6,  Peter  O'Briau, 
L'Orignal ;  7,  Malcolm  Stewart  Oxley,  Sum- 
merstown;  8,  Henry  Macphersou  Dyekiuan, 
Kingston;  9,  John  Hamilton,  Kingston;  10, 
Charles  McDowell,  Deerhurst;  11,  Henry  Lun- 
am,  Litchfield;  12,  Jas. Cumberland, Rosemout; 
also,  John  Strange,  Kingston,  passed  in  classics 
and  English  language. 


Second  year. — 1,  John  Ferguson,  Belleville, 
with  first  class  honors  in  Knglish  literature; 

2,  James  George  Stuart,  Toronto!  3,  Patrick 
Anderson  Macdonahl ,  Kingston  ;  4,  John  Itmwn 
McLaren,  Kingston,  with  first  class  honors  in 
English  literature;  5,  Thomas  Wilson,  Wards- 
ville,  with  first  class  honors  in  classics;  6, 
George  Claxtoh,  Verona ;  7,  John  Mowat  Duff, 

Kingston;  8,  Andrew  Nugent,  Cent  nville  ;  9, 
Hugh  Cameron,  Dewittvifle. 

Third  year. — 1,  Thomas  Dickie  Cumberland, 
Roseiuont ;  2,  Robert  W.  Shannon,  Kingston; 

3,  George  Richard  Webster,  Lansdowne,  with 
first  class  honors  in  metaphysics ;  1,  John  I  ler 
aid,  Dundas;  with  first  class  honors  in  French, 
and  second  class  honors  in  botany  and  /.oology 
and  in  metaphysics;  5,  Charles  McKillop,  Lan- 
ark; 0,  John  Ball  Dow,;Whitby  ;  7,  Alexander 
Hugh  Scott,  Charlottenhurgli  ;  8,  John  Mordy, 
Ross;  9,  Henry  Amey  Asselstine,  Kingston; 
10,  Thomas  Stuart  Glassford,  Beaverton;  11, 
John  Pringle,  Call  ;  12,  James  McArthnr,  East 
Williams  ;  also  William  Mundell,  Kingston, 
passed  in  classics,  metaphysics,  French,  bot- 
any and  zoology. 

Fourth  year. — 1,  Donald  Malcolm  Mclntyre, 
with  first  class  honors  in  classics,  ethics,  his- 
tory, mineralogy  and  geology;  2,  James  J. 
Craig,  with  first  class  honors  in  history,  miner' 
alogy  and  geology  ;  3,  George  Gillies;  4,  Wil- 
liam John  Gibson,  with  first  class  honors  in 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  second  class  hon- 
ors iu  history ;  5,  John  Inkerman  McCraken. 

Medicine. — Primary  examination  (alphabeti- 
cal list.) — Alfred  Hyla  Betts,  Kin-  ton;  Allen 
B.  Carscallen,  Petworth;  Adalbert  Brittou 
Deyuard,  Pictou;  William  E.  Dingman,  Mil- 
ford;  David  Henry  Dowsley,  Frankville  ; 
George  C.  Dowsley,  Frankville  ;  Herbert  Doug- 
las Ford,  Kingston;  Joseph  W.  Lane, Williams- 
burgh;  Thomas  Massou,  Menie;  Leslie  Tattle, 
Centre  ville. 

Final  examination. — The  six  medical  gradu- 
ates above  named. 

Theology. — First  year. — 1,  William  Arthur 
Lang,  Almonte. 

Second  year. — 1,  John  Lowrie  Stuart,  Toron- 
to; 2,  Malcolm  Macgillivray,  Colliugwood;  3, 
James  Cormaek,  Kingston. 

UNIVERSITY  PRIZES. 

Arts. — Montreal. — For  the  best  pass  papers, 
first  year,  John  Reeve  Lavell 

Montreal — For  the  best  pass  papers,  second 
year,  John  Ferguson. 

Montreal — For  the  best  pass  papers,  third 
year,  Thomas  Dickie  Cumberland. 

Prince  of  Wales— For  the  best  pass  papers  a  t 
the  examination  for  B.A.,  Donald  Malcolm 
Mclntyre. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lewis — For  a  Lecture  ou  John  xv.,  1-8,  Robert 
John  Craig,  B.A. 

CLASS  PRIZES. 

Students  whose  names  are  preceded  by  an 
asterisk  gained  prizes  in  books,  as  well  as  cer- 
tificates of  merit.  The  numbers  following  the 
name  denote  the  per  rentage  of  the  aggregate 
marks  obtained  at  the  monthly  written  examin- 
ations. 

Classics — First  year. — 1,  "John  R.  Lavell, 
77  ;  2,  "Louis  W.  Shannon,  71  ;  3,  James  W. 
MothorweU,  70. 

Second  year. — 1,  "James  G.  Stuart,  77,  and 
"Thomas  Wilson,  77,  equal  ;  2,  Patrick  A.  Mac- 
donahl, 74  ;  3,  John  B.  McLaren,  72. 

Third  year — 1. "Thomas  D  Cumberland,  82 ; 
2,  John  B.  Dow,  81  ;  3,  Robert  W.  Shannon  78  ; 
4,  John  Herald,  75;  •">,  William  Mundell,  75;  i>, 
John  Pringle,  71 ;  7,  George  R.  Webster, 70. 

Fourth  year.— 1,  "Donald  M.  Mclntyre, 91; 
George  Gillies,  71  ;  3,  James  J.  Craig,  ?0. 

Mathematics — First  year. — 1,  John  R.  La- 
vell, 89;  2,  'William  II.  Irvine,  SO. 

Second  year, — 1,  "John  Ferguson,  93;  2, 
"James  G.  Stuart,  81. 

Natural  Philosophy — First  year. — "Thomas 
D.Cumberland,  81. 

Second  year.— "Donald  M.  Mclntyre,  85. 
History.— "Donald  M.  Mclntyre,  9o  ;  2,  James 
J.Craig,  90;  3,  George  Gillies.  85;  1,  William 
J.  Gibson,  80. 


English  Literature. — 1,  'John  Ferguson, 
95;  2,  Patrick  A.  Macdonald,  93 ;  3,  John  Brown 
McLaren;  4,  James  G.  Stuart,  83  ;  5,  John  M. 
Duff,  7!) ;  (i,  George  Claxton. 

English  Language. — l,*John  Reeve,_Lavell, 
90  ;  2,  Louis  W.  Shannon,  84  ;  3,  William 
Irvine,  78. 

French— (Senior.)— 1,  "William  Mundell,  95; 
2,  Robert  W.  Shannon,  90  ;  3,  Thomas  D.  Cum- 
berland, 85;  1,  Henry  A.  Assclstine,80-;  5,  John 

Herald, 77;  6,  Alexander  H.Scott,  77. 

French — (Junior.) — 1,  "Patrick  A.  Mac- 
donald, 98  ;  2,  James  G.  Stuart,  85  ;  3,  John 
ML.  Duff,  82. 

Logic — *John  Ferguson,  89. 

Metaphysics— 1,  *Geo.  Richard  Webster, 
71  ;  2,  "Robert  Walker  Shannon  ;  3,  Charles 
McKillop.  For  best  essays  during  the  session 
— Charles  McKillop. 

Ethics — *Donald  M.  Mclntyre.  For  best 
essays — Donald  M.  Mclntyre. 

Chemistry—].,  "John  Ferguson,  82  ;  2. 
Patrick  Anderson  McDonald,  80  ;  3,  John 
Brown  McLaren,  74  ;  4,  James'Geo.  Stuart, 
71. 

Botany  and  Zoology— 1,  "Thomas  Dickie 
Cumberland,  93  ;  2,  Robert  Walker  Shannon, 
89  ;  3,  George  Richard  Webster,  86  ;  4,  John 
Herald,  84  ;  5,  William  Mundell,  84  ;  6,  Chas. 
McKillop,  80 ;  7,  John  Ball  Dow,  80  ;  8,  John 
Pringle,  74  ;  9,  John  Mordy,  72  ;  10,  Henry 
Amey  Asselstine,  70. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology— 1,  "Donald 
Malcolm  Mclntyre,  95  ;  2,  William  John 
Gibson,  90  ;  3,  James  J.  Craig,  86  ;  4,  George 
Gillies,  80. 


THE  PRINCIPAL'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
GRADUATES  OF  1873-74. 

Gentlemen: — There  is  at  all  times  w  real 
enjoyment  iu  the  gratification  of  a  laudable 
ambition,  aud  this  enjoyment  is  always  much 
enhanced,  wheu  the  occasion  of  it  comes  to  us 
under  conditions,  which  beforehand  imply  a 
succession  of  years  spent  iu  patient  and  per- 
severing effort.  The  distant  goal  does,  when 
reached,  become  the  more  highly  prized  be- 
cause of  the  distance  at  which  it  formerly 
stood.  The  laurels  which  we  win  are  increased 
in  value,  at  the  moment  of  victory,  by  reason 
of  the  endurance,  toil,  and  risk  which  afore- 
time magnified  the  difficulty  of  winning  them 
It  is  both  natural  and  lawful  that  you  should 
this  day  experience  some  satisfaction  iu  receiv- 
ing the  degrees  for  which  you  have  been  com- 
peting. I  desire  to  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
agreeable  feelings  which  are  yours,  aud  there- 
fore, thus  publicly,  say  to  you  that  it  has  af- 
forded the  Senate  of  the  University  very  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  results  of  the  recent 
examinations  fully  justify  the  conferment  of 
these  distinctions  upon  you,  aud  I  cordially 
join  with  my  colleagues  iu  congratulating  you 
upon  your  merited  reception  of  them. 

Most  pleasing  it  is  to  us  to  recognize  and  re- 
ward in  this  manner  the  suecessfulness  of  your 
work.  At  the  same  time  while  eomplimeutiug 
you  on  the  very  creditable  way  iu  which  you 
have  proved  your  deserts,  and  knowing  though 
we  do,  as  regards  the  greater  number  of  you, 
that  your  connection  with  Queen's  College,  in 
the  capacity  of  students,  is  this  day  to  ter- 
minate, we  do  not  just  yet  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  abdicate  the  functions  of  the  conn-, 
sellor,  but  rather  deem  it  both  se:isonable  and 
right  to  join  a  few  admonitions  with  our  hearty 
expression  of  goodwill,  hope,  and  confidence 
concerning  your  future  career. 

It  occurs  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind 
you,  that  there  is  a  sense  of  respect  for  your 
academic  honours  which  it  is  your  duty  to  cher- 
ish. By  the  assiduity  with  which  you  have 
striven  to  gain  them,  you  have  giveu  proof  of 
the  value  and  dignity  you  attach  to  them  thus 
far;  henceforth  it  is  required  of  you  to  regard 
them  as  a  trust  to  be  held  by  you  with  vigil- 
ance and  care.  Be  faithful,  I  beseech  you,  to 
all  the  responsibilities  of  your  guardianship. 
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You  will  riot,  if  you  are  wise,  rely  much  ttpotl 
your  stool*  in  hand,  but,  like  the  trader  whom 
the  world  calls  prudent,  you  will  enlarge  and 
improve  it.  You  will  not  disjoin  the  standard 
you  have  reached  from  the  industry  W'hidb  has 
been  a  necessity  of  reaching  it.  We  should 
have  reason  to  conclude  tnat  our  labours  in 
your  hehalf  were  very  much  lost,  if  we  could 
not  with  sonit  <  onfidence  feel  that  Hereafter  as 
heretofore,  you  will  prove  .  yourselves  to  be 
diligent  students.  An  essential  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  University  Course  consists  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  attention,  self-denial,  and 
submission  to  rule.  Without  the  cultivation 
of  these  in  spite  of  all  inducements  to  negligence 
or  remissness,  you  will  experience  but  little 
comfort  and  attain  but  poor  success  in  any 
pursuit. 

To  these  admonitions,  few1  and  easily  re- 
membered but  of  great  importance,  I  only  add 
an  earnest  wish  that  all  through  life,  whatever 
yoilr  hearts  riiay  desire  and  your  nands  find  to 
do,  and  wherever  a  gracious  Providence  may 
appoint  your  lot,  you  may  be  enabled  id  "quit 
you  like  men" — of  purpose  noble,  in  resolution 
firm,  by  reputation  eminent.  If  such  be  the 
character  of  your  future  career  your  Alma 
Mater,  gratefully  remembered  by  you,  shall 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  she  can  ridmber  you 
among  her  sons.  And  now,  "the  Lord  bless1 
you  and  keep  you  ;  the  Lord  make  hi3  face 
shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you  ;  tne 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  you  and  give 
you  peace." 


REUNION. 

The  following  piece  of  information,  which  we 
wore  delighted  to  hear,  will  no  doubt  be  most 
interesting  and  welcome  to  those  of  our  readers 
more  immediately  concerned.  When  we  have 
good  news  to  communicate,  we  like  to  tell  it  at 
once,  and  therefore  it  is  with  pleasure  we  in- 
form our  readers  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  contemplating  the  making  of  ar- 
rangements fbf  a  grand  gathering  of  graduates 
I  and  undergraduates  at  the  close  of  next  ses- 
sion. The  proposal  for  this  reunion,  having 
j  been  made  in  the  generosity  of  the  Trustees  and 
at  their  own  free  will,  indicates  the  lively  in- 
terest which  the  Authorities  of  Queen's  feel  in 
their  charge,  and  betokens  the  bestowal  of 
greater  favors  in  future.  The  bringing  together 
of  those  who  have  studied  in  the  same  halls 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  both  upon  the 
parties  Who  meet  and  their  common  University, 
and  it  is  expected  that,  if  the  arrangements  are 
carried  out,every  one  who  has  it  in  his  power  will 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  by 
liis  presence  that  he  has  not  forgotten  his  Col- 
lege friends  nm'  tbe  obligations  under  which  he 
lies  to  his  Alma  Matef. 


Spare  no  solicitude  to  keep  your  laurels  green. 
A\ith  a  jealous  eye,  see  to  it'  that  no  withering 
influence  impair  their  freshness.  Sooner  let 
your  right  hands  forget  their  cunning  than  al 
low  your  honors  to  be  soiled,  by  ought  that  is 
unmanly  hi  sentiment  or  ignoble  In  practice. 
Let  it  be  sefen  that  from  your  title  to  rank  w  itli 
teen  of  liberal  education  you  derive  a  motive 
power  which  is  of  special  utility,  hy  the  iiian 
ner  in  which  it  constrains  you  to  improve  your 
life  long  condition  of  discipline  and  probation. 
Superior  to  many  in  respect  of  learning,  estab- 
lish  your  superiority  in  other  respects  by  well 
tested  deserts.  Never  be  guilty  of  supposing 
that  you  can  settle,  every  question  of  persona! 
worth  by  the  mere  production  of  your  diploma. 
That  will  be  of  adverse  account  in  certifying 
integrity  of  character,  if  you  fail  to  support  it 
by  the  credentials  of  a  well  spent  life.  In  this 
respect,  notwithstanding  the  position  of  honour 
which  you  have  gained,  you  are  on  the  com- 
mon level  of  mankind  at  large.  Yoiir  rani:  as 
University  men  will  be  of  real  service  to  yoit, 
only  when  you  have  made  good  your  claim  to 
a  higher  standing  than  that  of  the  common 
level. 

J?or  Smother  thing  t'vemfrld  yon  of  the  obli- 
gation under  winch  you  lie  in  relation  to  Votta) 
fellowmen,  as  regards  the  knowledge  you  have 
acquired  during  your  College  Curriculum,  The 
full  value  of  youi  progress  in  study  depends 
largely  on  its  relation  of  subserviency  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  life.  From  the  mere 
possession  of  knowledge,  it  is  true,  you  may 
derive  much  gratification.  You  may  have  in- 
finite enjoyment  in  frequenting  the  domains  of 
scienoe,  literature,  and  philosophy  to  which  you 
have  been  introduced,  and  m  making  them 
contribute  materials  for  thought  and  incite- 
ments to  imagination  or  form  a  basis  on  which 
to  build  most  rational  speculations.  But  such 
enjoyment  may  be  nothing  more  or  better  than 
the  selfish  realization  of  intellectual  pleasures. 
It  may  suffice  for  the  ascetic  in  his  cave.  But 
with  those  who  have  true  notions  of  the  dignity 
and  utility  of  life  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  become  a  power, 
the  proper  exercise  of  which  is  concerned  with 
the  faithful  improvement  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunities we  have  of  doing  good.  The  man  of 
learning  is  a  debtor  to  all  men  less  privileged 
than  he,  and  he  never  can  nave  anything  to  his 
credit,  if  he  do  not  diligently  use  his  attain- 
ments to  promote  the  well  being  of  those  to 
whom  his  influence  extends.  The  right  appli- 
cation of  your  scholastic  acquirements  is  the 
duty  now  before  you,  whether  you  betake  your- 
selves to  some  active  vocation  or  devote  your 
eneigies  to  a  particular  department  of  profes- 
sional study — a  duty  the  faithful  discharging 
of  which  is  fruitful  of  rewards  more  to  be 
prized  than  all  academic  distinctions — a  duty 
the.  nature  and  purpose  of  which  make  it  fit- 
ting for  you,  before  Him  who  is  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  to  enter  on  its  performance  with  a 
deliberate  and  solemn  self -consecration.  And 
here  again  you  stand  upon  a  common  level 
-with  mankind  at  large,  for  though  by  your 
education  you  be  distinguished  above  many, 
there  is  no  special  secret  of  success  committed 
to  your  keeping.  However  different  in  value 
the  work  which  is  done  by  different  men,  the 
conditions  of  an  honourable  and  useful  life  are 
the  same  in  every  rank  and  with  respect  to 
every  occupation,  and  chief  among  these  is 
earnest,  cheerful,  persevering  toil,  sustained  by 
those  higher  sentiments  which  alone  are  worthy 
of  us — the  sentiments  of  self-respect,  love  to 
man,  and  trust  in  God.  This  causes  the  best 
of  men,  in  that  true  humility  which  comes  be- 
fore honour  and  to  a  large  degree  constitutes 
its  excellence,  to  remember  that  they  are  but 
men  at  the  best. 

I  therefore  remind  you  of  another  thing, 
namely,  that  so  much  learning  acquired,  or 
what  is  more  important,  so  mnch  intellectual 
development,  is  far  from  being  the  full 
measure  of  an  educated  man.  The  application 
of  knowledge  implies  and  includes 'the  know- | 
ledge  of  application.  You  are  fitted  for  the 
.former  only  as  you  are  advanced  in  the  latter.  ' 


ALMA  MATER  SUPPER. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  a  supper  was  given 
by  the  Alma  Mater  Society  to  the  graduates, 
ex-students,  and  students  of  the  University, 
who  either  belong  to  the  city  or  are  at  present 
sojourning  here.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Malcolm  Macgillivray,  M.A.,  1st  Vice- 
President.  After  ample  justice  had  been  done 
to  the  good  things  arranged  in  great  profusion 
and  variety  on  the  tables,  the  more  intellectual 
part  of  the  evening's  entertainment  began  by 
the  chairman  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
which  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Then  came  the  special  toasts  consisting  of  such 
as  were  most  suitable  for  an  Alma  Mater  Sup- 
per. Both  those  who  proposed  the  toasts  and 
those  who  responded  to  them  declared  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  devotion  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege, their  satisfaction  at  her  increasing  popu- 
larity ami  prosperity,  and  their  bright  hopes 
for  her  glorious  future.  Professors,  graduates, 
and  students  united  in  expressing  the  same 
feelings  towards  their  common  University,  and 
it  was  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  great 
cordiality  and  warmth  of  friendship  existing 
between  these  parties.  Among  those  present 
we  were  happy  to  observe  the  representatives 
of  the  press  in  the  persons  of  the  respective 
proprietors  of  the  Kingston  Daily  Papers.  Not 
the  least  pleasing  feature  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment was,  that  it  was  carried  out  on  strictly 
temperance  principles.  We  think  that  this 
was  as  it  should  be  ;  for  we  hold  that  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  and  subversive  of  the  end 
of  a  University  to  allow  or  countenance  the 
use  of  wines  at  its  festivals,  that  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  those  connected  in  any  way  with 
an  Institution  whose  object  is Jto  elevate  the 
mind  and  improve  the  condition*  of  men.  Our 
Alma  Mater  has  made  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  hope  on  future  occasions  like 
that  of  Tuesday  night  the  temperance  charac- 
ter will  be  retained.  After  a  very  pleasant 
and  social  m-'eting,  Professors,  graduates  and 
students  joined  hand  in  hand  to  sing  "Auld 
langsyne,"  and  then  separated  hoping  to 
meet  again  "some  ither  nicht"  to  renew  their 
friendship  for  one  another  and  their  attach- 
ment to  old  Queen's. 


COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  new  School  Law  makes  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  a  representative  to  this  Coun- 
cil from  all  the  Educational  Institutions  in 
Ontario  having  University  powers.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity the  Rev.  Principal  Snodgrass  was  elected 
the  representative  of  this  Institution  to  the 
Council.  A  more  suitable  appointment  could 
not  be  made.  Dr.  Snodgrass  is  a  man  of  en- 
larged views,  and  wide  experience  in  educational 
matters,  and  his  opinion  on  the  educational 
questions  of  the  day  will,  we  are  confident, 
prove  of  eminent  service  in  framing  the  laws 
which  shall  govern  our  National  Schools. 


One  of  the  Divinity  Students  is  of  the  opinion 
that  he  could  formulate  his  views  on  Theology 
in  about  five  years,  provided  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  What  fear  need  be  entertained  of 
the  foundation  and  stability  of  theological 
science,  so  long  as  there  are  bright  young  men 
like  this  in  our  midst  ? 


We  notice  with  pleasure  the  publication  of  a 
lecture  entitled," .4  Canadian  National  Spirit," 
delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Association 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Montreal,  by  a  gradu- 
ate of  Queen's,  A.  T.  Drummond,  B.A.,  L.L.B. 
It  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  we  have  had 
time  only  to  glance  over  it  ;  but  we  can  con- 
fidently assure  our  readers  that  it  is  well 
worthy  a  careful  perusal. 


A  young  lady,  walking  home  from  the  last 
entertainment  of  the  Elocution  Society  was 
accosted  by  a  Freshman,  a  gentleman  of 
fifteen  summers.  "Will  you  permit  me  to 
accompany  you  to  your  abode?"  said  he. 
"  My  mother  doesn't  allow  me  to  play  with 
little  boys,"  was  the  extinguishing  reply. 
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The  Journal  is  issued  every  alternate 
Saturday  during  the  session  of  Queen's 
College,  by  the  Committee  ajmointed  by 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  of  the  University. 

TERMS. 

One  Collegiate  year  (in  advance)  $0  50 
Single  copies,  each   0  05 

To  be  had  at  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  J. 

Henderson,  E.  Stacey  and  McAulay  & 

Co. 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  James 
J.  Craig,  Treasurer  Finance  Committee, 
and  all  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  D.  B.  McTavish,  Secretary  Finance 
Committee,  Box  482,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Literary  contributions  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Drawer  442,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Anonymous  communications  can  re- 
ceive no  attention. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  write  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  all  graduates 
and  undor-graduates  of  the  University  are 
requested  to  contribute  literarily  and 
liberally. 

3STOTICE?" 

We  would  respectfully  remit ul  those  of 
our  readers  who  Itaoe  not  yet  paid  then 
subscriptions,  that  tiiey  would  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  them  in  to  our  Treasurer.  W e 
ham  placed  the  subscription  at  the  low  figure 
of  50  cents,  and  therefore  cannot  afford  to 
give  any  complimentary  copies.  Our  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  J  as.  J.  Craig,  B.A.,  Cornwall, 
Ont.t  will,  thankfully  receive  mch  contribu- 
tions. 


($u.m*'#  ifltiigi  fptaytfc 
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for  this,  wo  are  not  unwilling  to  assume  a  share  | 
of  the  blame  a  Iso.  The  proof  had  often  to  be  1 
read  hurriedly,  and  mistakes  would  escape 
notice.  Next  session,  we  hope  to  improve  the 
Journal  in  every  respect,  ;  and  arrangements 
will  be  made  before  the  opening  of  the  session 
to  carry  this  intention  into  effect. 

During  the.  pant  session  we  often  felt  tempt 
ed  to  complain  of  the  little  interest  that  the 
Graduates  of  Queen'*  showed  in  the  Journ  IX  ; 
«nd  even  many  of  the  Students. might  have 
rendered  more  aid  than  they  did.  In  the 
future  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  ground  of  coin 
plaint  will  be  entirely  removed.  When  the 
(iraduate.fi  of  Queen's  see  that  our  paper  is  not 
a  temporary  concern  of  short  and  feeble  life, 
but  a  permanent  part  of  our  Alma  Mater  we 
are  confident  that  they  will  extend  to  the 
College  Organ  a  hearty  and  generous  sup 
port. 

To  all  who  have  aided  us  in  the  past  we 
render  hearty  thanks.  To  the  Professors  of 
the  University  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  their 
advice  and  encouragemeut,  for  the  ready 
access  thev  gave  to  all  the  information  asked 
of  them,  and  for  the  generous  manner  in  which 
they  have  overlooked  some  slight  indiscretions 
into  which  we  have  inadvertently  fallen.  All 
who  have  contributed  to  our  Treasurer's  Funds 
we  hold  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  ho#e. 
that  they  and  many  more  will  favour  us  with 
their  support  next  session. 


We  now  close  the  first  volume  of  the  Colleqk 
Journal.  When  the  prospectus  was  issued 
about  a  year  ago,  it  was  not  without  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  success  which  might  attend 
the  little  enterprise  that  was  being  started. 
It  was  altogether  a  new  feature  in  the  history 
of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  might  not  meet  with 
the  encouragement  and  support  necessary  to 
sustain  it.  The  directors  were  inexperienced — 
tyros  in  the  art  of  journalism — and  they  might 
prove  unequal  to  the  duties  required  of  them. 
When  the  first  number  was  sent  abroad  in  the 
land  last  October,  the  comments  passed  upon  it 
were,  some  favourable,  and  some  unfavourable. 
Some  predicted  for  it  a  career  of  "long  use- 
fulness" ;  some  hoped  it  might  live,  and  others 
though  encouraging  us  with  kind  words,  felt 
dubious  of  the  result;  while  not  a  few  openly 
prophesied  disaster.  We  leave  our  readers  now 
to  judge  who  were  right  and  who  were  wrong, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whoso  opinion  we 
most  highly  value  the  Journal  has  been  a 
success,  and  has  in  its  own  humble  way  been 
productive  of  considerable  good.  That  it  has 
many  defects  we  are  fully  aware,  and  none  re- 
gret more  than  ourselves  that  they  are  so 
numerous.  But  defects  were  unavoidable. 
Those  on  whom  the  burden  of  the  work  fell 
were  Students,  who  had  their  studies  to  attend 
to  j  and  those  who  have  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  entailed  by  the  perseribed  studies  in 
Queen's  University,  know  that  any  additional 
work  must  encroach  upon  the  time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  regular  study.  The  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  was  not  such  as  we  would 
have  wished.  Mauy  typographical  errors  crept 
in,  aud  ofteu  disfigured  the  copy.  Although 
kb«  printer  is  to  he  blamed  in  a  jjTe-at  ro-ea-sure 


W  e  cannot  understand  why  so  many  of  the 
Students  leave  for  other  parts  as  soon  as  the 
examinations  are  over,  instead  of  remaining  for 
the  clewing  ceremonies  on  Convocation  Day. 
Surely  all,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them 
could  make  such  arrangements  as  would  allow 
them  to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  session.  It  ap- 
pears rather  selfish,  to  say  the  least,  for  those, 
who  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  start  off  as  soon 
as  their  work  is  over,  and  leave  only  a  few  to 
dohonourtothe  successful  candidates  for  prizes  | 
and  other  honours.  It  must  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  toiled 
for  four  years  for  their  first  degree,  and  also  to 
those  who  may  be  graduating  at  a  more  advan- 
ced stage  to  find  all  the  Students  manifesting 
their  interest  in  them  by  being  present  at  the 
laureation  ceremonies.  And  n  it  only  to  these, 
but  also  to  the  Professors  and  all  concerned  in 
the  College,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  of  Kings- 
ton, would  it  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the 
Students  assembled  in  full  force.  It  would  give 
some  idea  of  the  inner  life  and  activity  of  the 
University,  and  would  quicken  the  interest  of 
all  parties  in  her  welfare,  for  if  Students  show 
only  a  moderate  interest  in  their  Alma  Mater, 
how  can  others  not  immediately  connected  with 
that  Institution  be  expected  to  display  any  at 
all  ?  During  the  session  which  has  just  closed, 
we  have  had  a  lar^e  number  of  Students,  but 
nearly  half  of  them  left  before  Convocation. 
True,  some  of  them  could  not  conveniently  re- 
main, and  our  remarks  do  not  refer  to  them, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  could  have  stayed 
just  as  well  as  not,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
excuse  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  future 
years  Students  will  consider  it  their  duty  to 
remain  until  the  close  of  the  Session.  They  need 
not  fear  that  the  few  days  between  the  Exam- 
inations and  Convocation  will  be  lost  time.  A 
true  Student  can  employ  his  time  profitably 
wherever  he  is. 


KINGSTON  AND  THE  ENDOWMENT 
SCHEME. 

The  total  amount  of  bona,  fide  subscriptions 
in  Kingston  to  the  Endowment  Scheme  is 
$17966,00,  of  which  $14815  has  been  paid,  leav- 
ing 93121  unpaid.  Sums  not  subscribed,  am- 
ounting to  8197-4,50,  have  been  received,  also 
$156,00  as  interest  ou  unpaid  subscriptions. 
The  total  receipts  are.therefore,  §16975,50.  Of 
this  the  Professors  contributed  $3310.  The 
subscription  lists  contain  151  uames,  and  these 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equally  divided  be- 
tween St,  Andrew's  Church  and  the  community 


at  large.  Subscribers  belonging  to  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  including  the  Professors,  promised 
$10894,86  and  have  paid  $8578,88.  A  contribu- 
tion of  $434,50,  n  it  subscribed,  makes  the  total 
receipts  from  this  source  §9013,38.  Other  cit- 
izens subscribed  $7071  and  have  paid  86266,12. 
Contributions  not  subscribed,  amounting  to 
91540,  make  the  total  receipts  from  them 
$7806,12. 

If  it  be  proper  and  pertinent  at  this  time, 
and  we  think  it  is,  to  ask  these  questions  in  re- 
lation to  the  Endowment  Scheme, — what  has 
Kingston  dune  for  Queen's  College'/  and,  what 
I  has  it  got  for  its  money  ? — the  above  figures  en 
able  us  to  answer  them.    We  believe  it  to  be 
1  indisputable  that  had  the  Endowment  Scheme 
;  failed,  the  College  would  either  have  been  clos- 
I  od,  or  it  would  have  continued  to  exist  in  a  veTT 
1  much  reduced  and  enfeebled   condition.  No 
1  place  or  people  was  more  interested  in  sustain - 
I  mg  it  than  Kingston  and  its  inhabitants.  It 
I  was,  therefore,  right  to  expect  that  at  so  criti- 
i  cal  an  emergency,  as  that  which  was  caused  by 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Government  grant, 
Kingston  would  b3  the  first  to  indicate  its  sol- 
j  icitude  by  a  duly  proportioned  liberality,  and 
J  that  whatever  it  undertook  to  do,  it  would  do 
!  promptly  and  thoroughly. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  difficult  to  determine 
|  what  the  congregation  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
would  have  done,  had  the  College  been  situat- 
'  cd  elsewhere  and  had  the  same  necessity  for 
[  assisting  it  arisen.  But,  taking  into  account 
its  age,  history,  numbers,  means,  and  denom- 
inational concern,  and  measuring  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  case  by  results  in  other  congrega- 
tions, we  may  safely  say  that  it  would  not  have 
contributed  less  than  $3900.  Deducting  this 
from  $9013,38  the  actual  contribution,  we  have 
$6013,38.  It  is  fair  to  make  a  further  deduc- 
tion of  $3310,  the  sum  given  by  the  Professors, 
because  their  sole  concern,  the  preservation  of 
the  Institution,  would  have  been  equally  great 
had  the  College  been  elsewhere,  and  their  as- 
sistance amounts  simply  to  the  College  helping 
itself.  Making  this  deduction  we  have  $2673,- 
38  to  be  properly  regarded  as  given  by  the 
members  and  adheients  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
on  purely  local  grounds.  This  added  to  87806,- 
12-  -the  contribution  from  other  citizens, — gives 
$10479,50  as  the  result  of  purely  local  considera- 
tions— the  fruit  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Kings- 
ton to  retain  the  College — -an  investment  made 
by  a  number  of  citizens  in  an  establishment, 
capable  of  giving  anil  expected  to  give,  a  cer- 
tain return. 

What  is  the  return  ?  The  College  remains. 
It  is  at  least  as  vigorous  as  it  ever  was.  The 
greatest  benefits  traceable  to  its  presence  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  by  any  figures  indica- 
tive of  a  money  value.  But  the  return  does 
in  part  admit  of  computation  in  a  pecuniary 
form.  In  No.  9  of  the  Journal  we  gave  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure  occasioned 
by  the  College  to  the  advantage  of  the  city. 
That  estimate  was  based  on  statistics  and  re- 
ports of  two  years  ago,  when  the  number  of 
students  was  less  than  now.  We  gave  it  at 
$25000,  and  have  since  seen  no  reason  to  make 
it  less.  This,  therefore,  is  the  money  value  of 
the  return  which  the  city  receives  yearly  for 
voluntary  contributions  that  have  not  exceeded 
$10479,50,  and  that  have  been  made  by  some 
150  citizens.  It  is  surely  a  remarkably  good 
return — fully  justifying  all  we  formerly  advan- 
ced in  favour  of  a  generous  consideration  by  this 
community  of  yet  existing  w  ants,  and  in  favour 
of  liberal  action  on  the  part  of  the  City  Fathers. 

Supposing  the  City  Council  were  petitioned  for 
a  reasonable  annual  grant  for  prizes  or  open 
scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  for  the 
celebration  of  University  day,  oi  for  putting 
and  keeping  the  grounds  in  proper  order,  or  for 
a  round  sum  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  fire- 
proof isolated  premises  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Library,  or  for  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing of  a  gymnasium  in  which  the  student* 
might  give  some  profitable  attentiou  to  health- 
ful, physical  training,  would  the  request  be 
favourably  entertained  ?  And  if  not,  why  not? 
Would  a"  deaf  ear  be  turned  to  the  argument. 
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that  while  the  success  of  the  Endowment 
Scheme  lias  secured  for  the  city  most  valuable 
advantages,  it  has  done  nothing  more  for  the 
College  than  barely  insure  its  existence,  leav- 
ing it  still  to  do  its  noble  work  with  parsimon- 
ous  economy,  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  few  of  those  varied  attractions  that  are  help- 
ful in  nurturing  a  favourable  public  opinion  and 
patronage  '.' 

In  the  meantime,  white  cogitating  and  invit- 
ing cogitation,  as  to  the  probable  result  of  any 
such  application,  we  again  respectfully  crave 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  streets,  espec- 
ially Arch  and  Deacon  streets,  on  which  the 
College  property  is  situated.  There  is  a  field 
there  for  the  enforcement  of  police  and  sanitary 
regulations,  which  it  would  simply  be  no  credit 
to  enter  upon  at  once,  but  which  it  is  a  very 
great  discredit  to  leave  as  it  is  for  a  single  day. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  unpaid  subscriptions. 
April  1872  was  the  date  fixed  and  agreed  to, 
for  the  payment  of  final  instalments.  Obliga- 
tions as  yet  unlionoured  amount  to  $3,121, 
but  $000  of  this  produces  interest,  and  death, 
we  say  it  with  sadness,  has  come  between  sub- 
scribers and  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise*  to 
the  extent  of  $270.  Interest  on  the  bulanc*  at 
seven  per  cent.,  namely,  $157  would  be  a  most 
important  addition  to  the  revenue  in  present 
circumstances.  Is  it  creditable  to  subscribers  ? 
Does  it  comport  with  the  dictates  of  personal 
and  social  houor  ? — to  withhold  both  principal 
and  interest  for  so  long  a  time. 


fellow -members  outside  of  Kingston  will  enable 
us  next  spring  to  make  it  at  least  equal  to 
the  others.  At  present  we  could  not  very  well 
venture  on  a  larger  sum,  as  we  have  the  Jour 
on  our  hands,  and  hope  to  increase  its  range 
and  usefulness.  Now  that  these  valuable 
prizes  are  ottered,  it  is  most  desirable  tha  t  the 
competition  for  them  should  be  vigorous.  All  of 
course  cannot  gain  them,  but  the  time  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  nn  essay  or  poem  is  time 
very  profitably  employed.  The  subjects  an 
nou'ncod  are  all  rich  and  interesting,  and  bear- 
ing closely  on  one  orotherof  the  departments  of 
study  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  University  Prizes  for  Session 
1874-75: 

I.  — By  the  Alma  Mater  Society— $20,  for  the 
beet  Essay  on  "  The  Oratory  of  the  Greeks.'' 
Open  to  all  Students  of  the  graduating  class  in 
Arts. 

II.  ^-By  the  Principal— $25,  for  the  best  poem 
of  at  least  fifty  lines  on  "  The  death  of  Living- 
ston."   Open  to  all  registered  Ktuilenfp 


III.— By  George  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  M.P. 
r  the  best  essay  on  "Kant  's  Critique 


UNIVERSITY  PRIZES* 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Alma  Mater  Socie- 
ty held  on  the  24th  of  April,  arrangements  wore 
completed  for  offering  a  prize  of  $20  annually 
for  the  best  Essay  on  some  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  Oratory.  The  subject  chosen  for  com- 
petition next  session  is  "The  Oratory  of  the 
Greeks."  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Society  that 
the  prize  should  rank  as  a  University  prize,  and 
to  this  end  the  regulations  affecting  it  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  .Senate.  The  So- 
ciety adopted  the  following  resolution :  "Re- 
solved, that  the  Alma  Mater  Society  of  Queen's_ 
University  offer  annually  a  prize  of  the  value  of 
twenty  dollars,  ($20)  for  the  best  essay  on  some 
subject  in  connection  with  Oratory— open  for 
competition  to  Students  of  the  graduating  class 
in  Arts." 

"The  Senate  agreed  to  record  its  cordial  ap- 
preciation of  the  action  of  the  Alma  Mater  So- 
ciety, and  give  the  prize  founded  by  the  Socie- 
ty the  rank  of  a  University  prize." 
'  In  the  last  number  of  the  Jo hrnal  some  ob- 
servations were  made  on  the  prizes  offered  for 
essays  on  various  literary  subjects.  It  was  held 
that,  from  their  small  value,  they  encouraged  no 
competition, that  they  were  not  a  sufficient  stimu- 
lus or  inducement  to  Students  to  engage  in  lit- 
erary compositions  like  essays  which  require, 
considerable  time  and  study  in  their  prepara- 
tion. We  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention 
that  the  prizes  to  which  we  had  reference  were 
not  University  prizes,  but  class-prizes  offered  by 
the  Professors  m  connection  with  their  several 
departments.  The  University  prizes  are  very 
valuable.  A  distinguished  student  during  the 
four  years  of  his  Art's  course  may  obtain  p.'izes 
to  the  value  of  $150.  The  Prince  of  Wa  les'  prize 
man  of  the  present  session  gained,  during  his 
course,  prizes  to  the  value  of  $135  or  $140,  and 
he  did  not  gain  all  the  first  prizes  in  his  class 
We  thought  it  but  fair  to  state  this  so  that 
there  might  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
nature  and  the  value  of  the  prizes  given  in  our 
Alma  Mater.  The  class  prizes  are  not  as  valu- 
able as  the  Professors  would  like,  but  as  the 
financial  position  of  the  College  improves,  more 
valuable  prizes  will  be  given.  More  University 
prizes  are  offered  for  competition  next  session, 
than  have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  So  soou 
as  it  was  seen  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  students  to  enter  the  lists  if  sufficient 
inducements  were  held  out,  the  friends  of  the 
College  at  once  came  to  the  front,  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate  no  less  than  five 
new  prizes,  and  all  of  no  small  value  as  the 
subjoined  list  will  show.  The  Alma  Mater 
prize  is  the  smallest,  but  we  hope  that  our 


$25,  for 

■  the  Pure  Season." 

IV. — Bv  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees— $25",  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  chemical 
•fleet*  of  Light  and  their  application  to  photo- 
graphy." 

V  —By  James  Craig,  EVf.,  M P.P.— $25,  for 
the  best  essay  on  "The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Milton." 

Prizes  III,  TV,  end  V, are  opeuto  all  Students 
in  Arts. 

CONDITION'S  Or  COMPETITION. 

1.  Poems  and  Essays  must  be  given  in  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  the  15th 
November. 

2.  Each  production  is  to  bear  a  motto  instead 
of  the  Author's  name,  and  to  have  attached  to 
it  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  the  same  motto 
and  containing  a  written  declaration  over  the 
Author's  signature,  to  the  effect  that  the  poem 
or  essay  is  his  own  unaided  composition. 

3.  The  envelopes  attached  to  successful  pro- 
ductions shall  bo  opened  aud  the  Author's 
name  made  known  at  the  closing  Convocation 
ofthe  Session. 

4.  The  best  eeksays  or  poems  must  be  report- 
ed by  the  Examiners  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  to 
to  entitle  their  Authors  to  the  prizes  competed 
for. 

5.  The  successful  productions  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  University  and  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Senate. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  amass  meeting  of  the  Students  in  Arts  and 
Theology,  held  on  Friday  the  24th  of  April,  the 
Association  bearing  this  name  was  formed. 
The  name  sufficiently  indicates  the  object  in 
view,  and  we  believe  it  is  one  which  will 
commend  itself  to  all  who  take  a  ny  interest  in 
such  matters.  An  a  verage,  amount  of  physi- 
cal training  is  not  less  desirable  or  useful  than 
intellectual  culture.  Indeed  they  are  com- 
plementary of  each  other,  and  a,  moderate 
degree  of  physical  exercise  is  necessary  to  the 
conservation  of  a  sound  rniud  in  a  sound  body. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  Association: — 

I.  — The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  The 
Queen's  College  Athletic  Association! 

II.  — The  Association  shall  be  composed  ofthe 
Students  attending  classes  iu  Arts  and  Theolo- 
SJ- 

III.  — The  office-bearers  shall  consist  of  a  Pre- 
sident, Vice-President,  and  Secreta-ry -Treasurer. 

IV.  — The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Ofii 
cers  together  with  three  Students  from  Arts, 
and  one  from  Theology. 

V.  — The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  Association  whenever  in  their 
opinion  tne  interests  of  the  Association  demand 
it. 

VI.  — The  Aunua.1  Meeting  of  the  Association 
shall  bo  held  on  the  second  Saturday  in  Novem- 
ber. 

VII.  — There  shall  be  held  once  in  each  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  A  Pub- 
lic Toumajn,e.nt. 


VIII. — Each  member  shall  pay  mi  annual  fee 
of  fifty  cents. 

IX- — The  Principal  and  Professors  together 
with  all  Graduates  of  the  University  shall  be 
honorary  members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  are  the  Officers  ofthe  Associa- 
tion : — 

President,  Principal  Suodgrass. 
Vice-President,  T.  D.  Cumberland 
Soc. -Treasurer,  John  Pringle. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGEONS. 


The  Medical  Department  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity now  known  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  closed  its  Session's  work 
about  a  month  ago.  The  attendance  was  re- " 
markably  good,  better  thau  it  has  been  for 
some  years  past.  A  great  amount  of  zeal  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  course  of  study  was 
manifested  by  the  great  majority  of  those  iu 
attendance  much  to  the  gratification  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Teachers.  The.  next  ses- 
sion will  comence  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
October.  A  change  has  been  made  as  far  as  the 
Anatomical  and  Botanical  Chairs  are  concern- 
ed. Dr.  Dupuis  will  in  future  teach  Anatomy, 
and  an  able  and  successful  teacher  we  feci  con- 
fident he  will  maki .  Dr.  Neish  has  been  trans 
ferred  to  the  Chair  of  Botany  which  he  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  Mil.  The  annual  announce- 
ment of  the  College,  will  be  published  iu  the 
course  of  the  Summer  and  sent  to  every 
Student  aud  Graduate  whose  address  can  be, 
obtaiued.  Graduates  will  confer  a  favour  on 
the  Registrar  by  lei  ling  him  know  of  their 
whereabouts;  for  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Faculty  continues  to  feel  ft  warm  interest  iu 
the  welfare  of  all  those  whose  professional 
characters  they  have  had  so  mi'ch  share  in 
moulding.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  of  the  considerable  number  of 
Students  of  this  School  who  lately  submitted 
themselves  to  examination  before  the  Medical 
Coiuicil  of  Ontario  all  passed  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  examinations  of  the  College  of  Physici- 
ans and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  hold  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Toronto,  closed  on  the  9th  of  April. 
The  following  students  from  the  Medical  School 
of  Kingston  passed  their  respective  examina- 
tions. 

FINAL- 

K.  N.  Fenwick,  ) 

A.M.Gibson,      ;■  Without  an  Oral  F.xam. 
C.  H.  Lavell.  ) 
S.  C.  McLean. 
J.  B.  Kennedy. 

"Willi  ART. 

.  A.  Carscalien,  j 


Leslie  Tuttle, 
K.  N.  Fenwick, 
A.  M.  Gibson. 
D.  H.  Dowsley. 
A.  B.  Deynard 
A.  H.  Berts. 
R.  F.  Preston. 
J.  B.  Kennedv. 


Without  an  Oral  Exam. 


Professor  Watson  leaves  for  Scotland  in  a 
few  days  to  onjoy  the  summer  holidays  in  his 
native  air.  May  the  Western  breezes  be  pro- 
pitious to  land  him  there,  and  may  the  Eastern 
bring  him  back  again  to  resume  his  work 
among  the  Sons  ot  Queen's  with  whom  he  is 
already  so  deservedly  popular. 


The  Rev.  E.  D.  Maclaren,  B.D.,  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Eraser,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Mark  Ii.  Rowse,  B.A., 
j  revisited  on  Tuesday  evening  the  scene  of 
many  exploits  and  pleasant  memories— the 
Convocation  Hall — where  in  company  with  a 
large  number  of  Students  and  fellow-graduates 
they  spent  an  enjoyable  evening  over  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  The 
hearty  greetings  which  these  gentlemen  re- 
ceived on  every  side  showed  (hat  they  are  still 
fresh  and  green  in  the  memory  of  their  old  asso- 
ciates. 
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Wo  learn  that  Prof.  Ferguson  ami  family  in- 
tend leaving  soon  for  the  continent  of  Em-ope, 
where  they  will  spend  the  coming  Summer. 
We  w  ish  them  all  a  pleasant  and  prosperous 
trip  over  the  briny  wave,  and  hope  to  see  the 
Professor  "ale  and  hearty  when  he  returns 
next  Autumn  to  resume  his  work  in  (Queen's. 


Mr.  Andrew  MeC'ulloeli,  B.A.,  of  71,  and  at 
present  Head  Master  of  Scotland  High  School, 
appeared  on  Thursday  for  his  M.A.  He  is  look- 
ing hale,  and  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  j 
affection  for  "Old  Queen's.'' 


It  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
those  living  at  a  distance,  from  Kingston,  who 
apply  for  (lie  degree  of  M.A. ,  fail  to  put  in  an 
appearance  on  Convocation  Day.  This  is  not  as 
it  should  be:  surely  if  the  degree  is  worth  get 
ting,  it  is  worth  coming  to  Kingston  for,  and 
moreover  graduates  would  show  abetter  spirit 
towards  their  University,  if  they  would  appre- 
ciate the  honor  by  being  present  when  it,  was 
conferred.  All  praise  to  the  solitary  exception 
who  this  year,  at  considerable  personal  incon- 
venience, showed  his  devotion  by  coming  300 
miles  to  attend  the  closing  ceremonies. 


AGENTS  WANTED- 

Now  that  the  students  have  left  the  city  and 
are.  scattered  through  the  Country, an  excellent 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  making  themselves 
useful  by  getting  subscribers  for  the  Journai 
Every  student  will  no  doubt  meet  with  many 
■who  take  a  deep  interest  m  the  College,  and 
who  only  need  to  be  told  of  the  Journal  to  be 
come  subscribers. 

Let  each,  then,  constitute  himself  a  canvasser, 
and  thus  aid  in  widening  our  circulation  and 
influence.  It  has  been  proposed  to  bring  out 
the  Journal  in  magazine  form  next  session, 
and  if  this  proposal  can  be  carried  out,  our  paper 
will  certainly  bo  more  convenient  and  will  look 
much  more  respectable.  But  the  taking 
of  such  steps  would  require  quite  an  increase 
in  our  funds,  and  therefore  it  is  hoped  that 
every  student  will  set  aboutthe  work  of  getting 
subscribers  and  their  money  with  as  much  zeal 
and  activity  as  if  it  were  his  own  private  busi- 
ness. The  subscription  fee  will-be  the  same  as 
this  session,  namely,  fifty  cents.  The  Journal 
is  now  fairly  established  and  there  need  be  no 
fear,  on  the  part  of  any  subscriber  or  any  one 
who  would  like  to  be  a  subscriber,  that  he  is 
investing  his  money  in  an  uncertain  concern. 
Every  student  who  makes  himself  an  active 
agent  for  the  College  paper  will  confer  a  benefit 
upon  himself,  upon  his  fellow-students,  and 
upon  his  Alma  Mater, 

We  would  also  urge  upon  the  students  the 
desirability  of  preparing  articles,  during  the 
summer,  for  insertion  in  the  nextfvolume  of  the 
Journal,  so  that  the  Editors  may  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  up  all,  or  at  least  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  matter,  as  was  the 
case  this  session,  but  may  have  a  stock  in 
hand  from  which  to  make  selections.  One  of 
the  objects  in  starting  the  Journal  was  to  cul- 
tivate a  literary  taste  among  the  students,  and 
we  hope  that  after  this  many  more  of  them 
will  take  advantage  of  the  means  placed  in  their 
power.  No  one  will  regret  the  time  and 
trouble  spent  in  carefully  preparing  articles 
for  insertion;  for  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
writer  will  far  more  than  counterbalance  the 
care  and  trouble  which  he  bestows  upon  his 
literary  productions.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
will  take  the  hint,  and  liberally  bestow  their 
contributions  upon  the  Editors'  table,  until  it 
shall  even  groan  with  the  weight,  of  accumula- 
ted knowledge. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  HOMER  AND  VIRGIL, 

1,  HOMER. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  short  sketch  of 
the  nature  of  Epic  Poetry,  and  if  we  correctly 
stated  the  characteristics  of  the  epic  poem,  we 
must  regard  the  Homeric  Poems  as  the  most 
perfect  epics  ever  written.  We  do  not  intend 
to  enter  into  the  question  raised  by  Wolff, 
although  we  are  inclined,  w  ith  Mrs.  Browning, 
to  brand  him  us  a  "heretic."  We  shall  only  re- 
mark  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle 
if  a  poem  so  complete  as  the  "Iliad,"  and  so 
united  by  one  idea— the  anger  of  Achilles- 
should  have  fortuitously  arranged  itself  into 
its  present  shape.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
regard  Wolffs  theory  as  an  unconscious  tribute 
to  the  completeness  of  the  several  parts.  So 
much  is  this  the  ease  that  each  book  may  be 
admired  by  itself,  even  when  disconnected  from 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  In  both  of  the  Homeric 
poems  we  find  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
balance  between  the  national  character,  as 
exhibited  in  the  family,  the  state  and  religious 
belief,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  separate 
individual,  There  is  also  the  most  perfect 
harmony  between  man  and  nature,  conscious 
action  and  external  events.  And  although  the 
individual  heroes  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  too 
free  and  unrestrained  in  their  actions,  yet  this  is 
so  tempered  by  the  earnestness  of  fate  that  the 
presentation  as  a  whole  Is  the  highest  we  are 
capable  of  conceiving.  The  very  gods  are  so 
intensely  human  infheir  character  that  even 
we  do  not  feel  any  incongruity  in  their  appear- 
ance on  the  arena  of  actual  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  Homer  made  gods  for 
the  Greeks.  This  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  it 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  he  created 
the  gods  entirely  by  an  effort  of  imagination. 
What  be  did  do  was  to  put  into  a  beautiful  and 
artistic  form  the  religious  ideas  and  floating 
traditions  of  his  age.  and  in  this  sense  his  poem 
was  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks.  To  regard  his 
poems  as  mere  products  of  fancy  is  totally  to 
overlook  their  meaning.  However  doubtful 
the  facts  he  narrates  may  seem  to  us  in  the 
light  of  modern  criticism,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  believed  implicitly  what  he  wrote.  By 
this  we  do  notmean  that  he  simply  transcribed 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  early  history  of 
Greece  ;  but  that  the  main  facts  about  which 
he  wrote,  the  actual  existence  of  the  gods  and 
their  descent  into  the  common  life  of  men,  ac- 
tually occurred.  As  a  poet  he  represented  his 
beliefs  in  a  poetic  form  giving  harmony  and 
consistency  to  vague  and  contradictory  tra- 
ditions. We  are  now  able  to  trace  the  genesis 
of  the  Greek  gods  back  to  the  powers  of  nature ; 
but  such  an  idea  was  totally  foreign  to  the  in- 
genuous mind  of  the  old  poet.  He  had  thorough 
belief  in  what  he  wrote  and  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  one  of  his  great  charms. 

Homer's  poems  possess  the  main  character- 
istic of  every  great  work  of  art — that  it  should 
reflect  the  features  of  his  age.  And  this  he  has 
done  thoroughly,  and  all  the  more  perfectly  that 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  do  anything  else. 
The  ancient  Greek  spirit  is  revealed  to  us  in 
all  its  fulness  and  depth,  so  that  in  reading  his 
pages  the  antique  heroes  inove  before  us,  dis- 
tinct and  life-like  as  when  they  were  alive. 

Another  characteristic,  closely  connected 
with  his  earnestness  and  unconsciousness,  is 
the  extreme  simplicity  and  directness  of  his 
language.  The  refinement  of  a  later  age  which 
takes  a  delight  in  words  for  their  own  sake 
was  totally  alien  to  his  age  and  character. 
Homer,  unlike  Virgil,  never  troubles  us  with 
remote  and  indirect  meanings.  What  be  has 
to  say,  he  says  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
language  that  occurs  to  him.  He  leaves  nothing 
!,i  be  inferred  ;  but  becomes  even  garrulous  in 
his  t alii,  as  old  men  and  ancient  nations  are 
wont  to  be.   Nor  has  he  any  of  that  delicacy. 


which  veils  some  human  relation*  in  vague  and 
ambiguous  language.  Like  all  early  people* 
he  uses  words  that  no  one  etui  misunderstand. 
The  Amours  of  the  gods,  and  the  animal  vigour 
of  some  of  his  characters  are  portrayed  with 
the  same  freedom  that  characterizes  his  de- 
lineations of  the  more  legitimate  relations  of 
the  family.  This  intense  humanity  ol  fiomi  i- 
the  utter  want  of  self  Conciousne-s — is  one  of 
his  great  charms.  He  enters  so  thoroughly 
into  the  characters  lie  portrays,  and  shows 
indirectly  such  sympathy  with  them,  that  we 
come  almost  to  love  aim. 

2,  VIRGIL. 

When  we  pass  from  the  "Iliad"  or -Odyssey' 
of  Homer  to  the  "Aeneid "  of  Virgil,  we  i jel 
that  we  have  left  the  simplicity  and  faith  of 
an  early  ago  and  entered  into  a  period  of  re- 
finement and  luxury  and  disbelief.  In  outward 
form  the  'Iliad'  and  tin;  'Aeneid' resemble  each 
other, but  the  spirit  is  totally  different.  Homer 
paints  what  he  believes  .  Virgil  what  he  would 
fain  make  us  believe.  Achilles,  although  he  is 
apt  to  remind  us  of  a  Sullen  School-boy  who 
frets  because  he  does  not  get  the  cake  he 
wishes,  is  nevertheless  intensely  human  ; 
Aeneas  is  little  more  than  a  cold  perambula 
ting  abstraction  ;  Aclulles  is  a  brave  warrior  by 
nature  ;  Aeneas  is  courageous  beeause  he 
knows  he  will  win.  Virgil  may  be  said  to 
oscillate  continually  between  (wo  worlds:  the 
phantom  world,  of  poesy  and  the  real  world 
lying  around  him.  But  lie  never  completely 
escapes  from  either.  He  is  a  "maker,"  but  he 
is  always  conscious  that  he  is  a  maker.  As  a 
scholar  and  a  poet  he  can  partially  sympathize 
with  Homer,  but  the  degenerating  influences 
of  his  time  are  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  is 
dragged  down  into  the  second  rank  of  epic 
poets.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Aeneid  is  an 
immoral  poem,  for  it  is  as  fastidiously  pure  as 
the  writings  of  our  own  Tennyson.  But  this  of 
itself  is  a  proof  that  the  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity of  the  age  of  Homer  had  gone,  and 
given  place  to  a  more  artificial  and  polished 
epoch. 

Homer  and  Virgil  are  thus  contrasted  as 
spontaneous  and  artistic  poets.  The  materials 
from  which  the  Homeric  poems  are  framed 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mind  of  this 
author;  Virgil  is  continually  reminduig  us  that 
his  own  mode  of  looking  at"things  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  world  he  wishes  to  present  to 
us.  This  becomes  specially  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  gods.  Virgil  makes  the  pretence  of 
being  in  earnest  when  he  delineates  the  actions 
of  the  gods  ;  but  they  are  so  wanting  in  fresh 
vitality  that  we  see  at  once  that  they  are  mere- 
ly creatures  of  the  imagination,  and  credible  to 
no  one,  the  poet  himself  included.  Through- 
out the  whole,  of  the  Aeneid  there  is  thus  an 
opposition,  an  unreconciled  struggle  between 
Vjgd's  own  time  and  ancient  tradition,  between 
the  fairy -land  of  poetrv  and  the  prosaic  clear- 
ness of  the  understanding. 

The  characters'of  Virgil  are  like  the  old  Kings 
and  Consids  of  Livy,  who  talk  as  they  would 
have  done  in  the  Historian's  time  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  or  if  they  had  been  trained  in  the 
schools  of  Rhetoric.  In  Homer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  gods  swim  in  a  magic  light  half- 
poetical  and  half-real.  They  are  not  brought 
so  closely  into  connection  with  every  day  lite  as 
to  shock  our  faith,  while  they  are  not  so 
shadowy  as  to  have  no  reality  to  our  minds. 
This  power  of  presenting  the  gods  in  a  human 
and  natural  form  is  one  of  Homer's  chief  ex- 
cellencies. Virgil's  gods  on  the  contrary  move 
backward  and  forward,  in  a  miraculous  and 
yet  mechanical  manner,  between  heaven  and 
earth.  This  imperfection  of  Virgil  may  be 
shown  more  distinctly  by  a  reference  t  o  tw  o  of 
the  episodes  in  the  Aeneid.  The  t  ragic  death 
of  Dido  is  of  so  modern  a  colouring  that  Tasso 
could  partly  imitate  it  and  partly  translate  it 
verbally.  Again,  the  descent  of  I  Ijssea 
into  Hades  contrasts  very  favorably  with  Vir 
til' s  account  of  the  descent  of  Aeneas.  In  Ho- 
mer, this  dark,  twilight  abode  of  the  shades 
appears  in  a  troubled  cloud,  in  a  mixture  of 
fnnev  and  reality,  which  holds  us  spell  hound 
by  its  wonderful  magic.   Homer  does  not  h  ad 
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Ulysses  into  a  world,  ready-prepared  and  fitted  | 
up  after  the  approv  ed  modern  tashion,  Ulysses 
binaself  digs  a  cavity,  in  which  he  pours  the 
blood  of  a  he-goat,  which  he.  slays  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  he  then  summons  the  shades  and  bids 
some  drink  the  warm  blood  and  give  him  in- 
telligence, while  he  drives  away  with  his 
sword  others  who  pass  around  him  to  quench 
their  thirst.  All  takes  place  in  a  naturaJjman- 
rter  by  means  of  the  hero  himself,  who  unlike 
Aeneas  and  Dante,  is  not  a  mere  passive  instru- 
ment. In  Virgil,  Aeneas  descends,  in  a  method- 
ic way,  the  stair  to  Hades,  where  Cerberus,  Tan- 
talus and  the  rest  live  in  a  house  carefully  fitted 
up  with  infernal  goods.  The  same  want  of  spon- 
taneity is  evident  in  the  language  of  Virgil.  He 
will  not  say  anything  directly  if  he  can  do  so 
indirectly,  and  even  in  the  narrative  itself  he 
prefers  to  convey  it,  whenever  it  is  possible, 
in  an  indirect  way.  His  language  is  always 
polished,  like  that  of  Pope,  but  it  is  deficient  in 
directness.  We  have  dwelt  more  upon  Virgil's 
faults  than  his  excellencies  ;  for  the  latter  are 
patent  to  all,  while  the  former  are  overlooked. 
His  deficiencies  were  those  of  his  ago ;  his  poetic 
ability  was  all  his  own.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  great  mistake  was  in 
writing  an  Epio  poem  at  all  ;  or  at  least,  in  in- 
troducing into  it  elements  in  which  neither 
himself  nor  his  cultured  contemporaries  had 
any  faith. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  College  Journal. 

It  has  perplexed  me  very  much,  and 
I  have  heard  others  declare  themselves  to 
be  similarly  troubled,  to  discover  what  is 
the  idea  of  the  authorities  in  retaining 
that  circular  fence  in  front  of  the  College, 
buildings.  Is  it  kept  there  as  a  reminder 
to  the  students  of  geometrical  principles, 
since  it  compels  them  to  describe  a  semi- 
circle every  time  they  go  to  and  from  their 
classes ']  Is  it  retained  because  the  ground 
within  is  too  sacred  to  be  trampled  upon 
by  the  unscrupulous  sole  of  the  student, 
or  is  it  kept  as  an  illustration  of  the  prim- 
itive manner  of  fortification  ?  It  may  be 
that  this  palisaded  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle is  considered  to  be  a  necessary  element 
in  making  up  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
scene.  Certainly  it  does  correspond  re- 
markably well  with  some  of  the  surround- 
ings, especially  with  that  ancient  pile  of 
buildings  on  the  right  as  you  approach 
the  College.  However,  I  am  sure  there 
would  not  be  much  danger  of  destroying 
the  lines  of  beauty  by  removing  the  fence 
and  continuing  in  a  straight  line  the  walk 
from  the  street  to  the  front  entrance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  enhance 
the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  face  of  Na- 
ture in  the  vicinity  referred  to.  If  the 
enclosed  ground  is  used  for  any  particular 
purpose  at  present,  could  not  just  as  suit- 
able a  spot  in  a  more  convenient  situation 
be  found  for  that  purpose  1  If  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  destroy- 
ing the  symmetry  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  by  taking  away  the  fence  alone,  let 
the  experiment  at  least  be  tried;  it  can  be 
done  with  very  little  expense;  and  then  if  it 
fails, matters  can  be  remedied  by  removing 
the  barn  also  to  some  more  suitable  locali- 
ty. The  immediate  approaches  will  then 
surely  present  a  more  inviting  aspect  to 
the  public,  and  a  more  academic  appear- 
ance to  the  students.  It  may  be  asked 
if  the  students  really  feel  the  inconve- 
nience, or  if  they  at  all  regard  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  College.  The  one  and 
only  answer  is,   that  they  do.    1  have 


heard  many  of  them  repeatedly  express 
their  wonder  that  the  obstruction  in  front 
of  the  College  should  be  allowed  io  re- 
main, and  they  have  oftan  given  utterance 
to  the  desire  that  it  should  be  removed. 
I  am  sure  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  every 
student,  when  I  express  the  hope  that  be- 
fore our  return  next  session  the  fence  will 
be  removed  and  the  winding  path  made 
straight.  A.  B. 


THE  CALENDAR. 

The  Calendar  of  the  University  will  be 
published  in  due  time  and  will  contain, 
besides  the  usual  information,  a  list  of 
all  the  graduates  in  all  the  Faculties  from 
the  founding  of  the  University  till  the 
present  time.  Another  change  will  be, 
that  French  and  German  will  be  made 
optional.  Arts  students  of  the  second  and 
third  years  may  take  either  French  or 
German,  but  they  must  take  one  of  them. 
Any  who  do  not  receive  the  Calendar  can 
have  it  by  applying  to  the  Registrar, 
Prof.  Mowat. 


MISSION  WORK. 

The  Missionary  Association  of  the  Col- 
lege sends  out  this  year  quice  a  number 
of  Students  to  labour  as  Missionaries 
during  the  summer  months.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  their  names  and  the 
places  to  which  they  have  been  sent  : — 

To  Saugeen  Presbytery. — Messrs.  C. 
McEachern  and  Jas.  Cumberland. 

To  London  Presbytery— Mr.  D.  Mc- 
Eachern. 

To  Toronto  Presbytery — Messrs.  M. 
Macgillivray,  Jas.  Stuart  and  J.  Mordy. 

To  Victoria  Presbytery— Mr.  A.  Mac- 
gillivray. 

To  Kingston  Presbytery — Messrs.  Ross 
and  Taylor. 

To  Perth  Presbytery — Messrs.  Hamel 
and  J.  T.  Patterson. 

To  Ottawa  Presbytery— Messrs.  R.  J. 
Craig  and  Jas.  Cormack. 

To  Glengary  Presbytery — Mr.  J.  L. 
Stuart. 

To  Montreal  Presbytery — Messrs.  J. 
J.  Cameron,  C.  McKiilop  and  Cockburn.- 

To  Quebec  Presbytery— Mr.  John 
Pringle. 

To  Matapediac— Mr.  W.  A.  Lang. 

In  a  Latin  class,  a  few  days  since,  a 
youug  lady  was  called  up  for  "the  declen- 
sion of  a  certain  word.  She  boldly  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Hie,  hsec,  hoc,  Hug-cs, 
Hca-us,  Hua-r/s,"  which  latter  was  re- 
ceived with  joyful  applause  by  the  boys. 
—Ex. 


"A  Senior  stuffing  for  examination  has 
developed  the  ethics  of  Sunday  work  in  a 
way  to  render  further  elucidation  unneces- 
sary. He  reasons  that  if  the  Lord  justi- 
fies a  man  for  trying  to  help  the  ass  from 
the  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  much  more 
would  He  justify  the  ass  for  trying  to 
get  out  himself." 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  SITUATION. 

An  observing  correspondent  in  the 
Western  Rural  gives  the  following  hints 
on  the  above  subject  : 

Be  ready  to  throw  in  an  odd  half  hour 
or  an  hour's  time  when  it  will  be  an  ac- 
emmodation.  and  don't  seem  to  make  a 
merit  of  it.  Do  it  heartily.  Though  not 
a  word  be  said  your  employer  will  make  a 
note  of  it.  Make  yourself  indispensable 
to  him,  and  he  will  lose  many  of  the  oppo- 
site kind  before  he  will  part  with  you. 

Those  young  men  who  watch  the  clock 
to  see  the  very  second  their  working  hour 
is  up— who  leave,  no  matter  what  state 
the  work  may  be  in,  at  precisely  the  in- 
stant— who  calculate  the  extra  amount 
they  can  slight  their  work,  and  yet  not 
get  reproved — who  are  lavish  of  their  em- 
ployer's goods — will  always  be  the  first 
to  receive  notice,  when  times  are  dull, 
that  their  services  are  no  longer  required. 

Agassiz  estimate  that  a  man's  finger-nails 
will  grow  to  be  three  thousand  feet  long  if 
he  leaves  them  uncut  for  one  thousand 
years.  Lots  of  men  have  started  out  to  see 
if  Agassiz  is  right. 

A  good  college  paper  is  worth  more  for 
the  moral  and  gentlemanly  tone  of  colle- 
ge life  than  a  library  of  by-laws, 
and  an  army  of  faculty  spies. — N.  Y.  In- 
dependent. 

At  the  preliminary  degree  examination- 
of  'little  go,'  at  Cambridge,  a  candidate 
from  Girton  College,  the  new  college  for 
women,  gained  a  first-class,  and  another 
passed  in  the  extra  course,  which  includes 
algebra,  trigonometry,  and  mechanics. 

Theannaal  Convocationof  McGill  Col- 
lege took  place  on  30th  Marjh  when  fifteen 
law  and  thirty-one  medical  students  grad- 
uated. Eighteen  of  the  latter  were  from 
■  Ontario,  eleven  from  Quebec,  one  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  one  from  the  United 
States. 


Glass  Visiting  Cards, 

Red,  White,  Blue,  Green,  Purple, 
Transparent  and  Beautiful, 

Your  Name  Beautifully  Printed  in  Gold 

One  Dozen,  any  Color,  50  cts., 
Postpaid.  3  doz  $1. 

Agents  Wanted  2 

Complete  Outfit  25cts.,  Samples  10  cts. 

Address  €«AS.  WHITE. 

Oalt  Post  Office,  Ontario. 


QQ~  END  OF  THE  FIRST 
VOLUME, 
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IMPORTERS  OF 

Fancy  d£  Staple 

DRY  GOOD*. 

SPECIALITIES: 

Black  Mantle  "Velvets, 
Black  Gros  Grain  Silk, 
Colored  Gros  Grain  Silks, 
Ileal  Irish  Poplins, 
Black  Guipure  Laces, 
Josephine  Kid  Cloves, 

SEAL  CLOAKINGS.  j 
Fancy  Dress  Goods, 
Shawls  and  Mantles, 
Mourning  Goods, 

Black  Super  Broadcloths, 
Gent's  Furnishing  Goods, 

Carpets  -tnd  Oil  Cloths,  j 
G^-A  call  is  luost  respectfully  solicited.  | 

IW  Warehouse, 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


General  Furnishing  Establishment. 


Merchant  Tailor, 

BROCK  STREET, 

Invites  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  keeps  on  hand  a  Good 
Assortment  of 

Broadcloths,  Tweeds,  and 
West  of  Eng.  Doeskins. 


Chatterbox  W  1873. 
Little  Folks  for  1973. 
Our  Own  Magazine  for  187H. 
The  Advise*  for  1873. 
Sunday  Magazine  for  1873. 
Child's  Own  Magazine  for 
Children's  Treasure. 
Infanta'  LVlight. 

CasseU's  Illustrated  Aliaonac  for  1*74. 

Fivery  ltoy's  Annual  for  187*. 

Itnutledge's  Ctmstma*  Annual  for  LS74. 

Collins'  Globe  Dictionary,  759  pagt?a,  Il- 
lustrated, Price  only  7">  cents. 

New  Dictionary  of  Derivations-  30cf». 

New  Dictionary  of  Synonym* — 30ct*. 

The  International  Atlas. 

The  Students'  Atlas  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy- 

The  Students'  ArL*  of  Classical  Geo- 
graphy . 

New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Music  Books  for  Present?. 

Thousands  of  New  Toy  Si  Picture  Books, 

Family  and  Pocket  Bibles. 

Prayer,  Hymn  and  Psalm  Books. 

Large  assortment,  of  Church  Service*. 

The  Poet*  in  Cloth,  Morocco  rfr  Ijnitatieu 

Ivory. 
Autograph  Albums. 
Photograph  Albums. 
And   Fancy  Goods  and  Stationary  »uit- 

able  for  holiday  gifts,  at 

Henderson's  Bookstore 

Princem  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  FALL  STOCK. 


Ja8-Sttident\s  Gowns,  Clergymen's, 
Graduates  Gowns  and  Hoods 
Made  to  Order. 


and 


(EflHefliate  Sftistittite. 

ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO  BANKED  AS  FIRST- 
CLASS  BY  THE  COVERS- 
MENT  INSPECTORS. 

THE   SCHOOL  u  fully  equipped  in 
every  respect,  and  can  point  with  pride 
bo  the  fact  that  upwards  of 

SEVENTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

hare  been  held  by  ex-pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  of  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  pa.st  ten  year*. 

The  iteud  Master  has  vacancies  for  a 
few  resident  pupils,  to  the  preparation  of 
whose  teOona  particular  care  is  given  by 
*  Master,  every  evening  in  the  study- 
room,  where  books  of  reference  are  sup- 
plied. 

jjW*  Circulars,  containing  T-rms,  <fcc, 
n»M  <m  dppHcdnon. 

SAMUEL  WOODS,  M.A. 


CLARK  AY  RIGHT 
wmmmmm 


A  LARGE   STOCK  of  Gentlemen's 
Shirts  and  Underclothing, 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR 

PROFESSIONAL. 

F»R  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS  and 
every  description  of 

Kote'Books, 

And  for  Note  Paper,  Envelopes  and 
Stationery,  The  Cheapest  ovd  BestPlactin 
the  City  is  at 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE. 

Thos.  McAnlcy  &  V; 


(Printed    for   the,  Proprietors,    at  Ifc* 

SRirrsH  wnm  office.) 


New  and  Fashionable  Goods 
LOWEST  CASH  PEICES. 
TUGS.  SEALE, 

(Successor  to  John  Dunbar ,) 

PHIWXVS  HTRF.F.T, 

Has  much  pleasure   in  announcing  the 
completion  of  his  Fall  Stock,  which  has 
been  personally  selected  in  the  leading  I 
markets,  and  will  be  found  complete  with  J 
many  Fashionable  Novelties  in  Gentle- 
men's  Furnishings.    His  prices  will  be  | 
found  much  lower  than  generally  prevails,  | 
in  consequence  of  all  sales  being  luadwfor 
cash. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

§atsi,  (gaps,  &  gmt, 

In  every  variety  of  style  and  quality, 

74  Wellington  St.,  -  -  KINGSTON. 

HTAI*  FITTED  BY  A  PARIS  (.ON  FOR  MAT  ECU  ■ 

■JWFirst  Prizes  for  Hats  and  Furs  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibituns  heldin  King- 
ston in  1859,  1863,  and  1867. 


New  Boot  &Shoe  Store. 

MACNEE  &  WADDELL'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

§00**,  $lw$  m&  <&x\bbw 

In  great  variety  and  latest  styles. 

WBVsMUm  an d 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 


E-  STAGEY, 

BOOK  SELLER, 

STATIONERS'  HALL, 

82  KING_STREET.  82 

College  Books  for  Session  of  1873-74 

Ifnot  in  stock  procured  to  order. 
NOTE  BOOKS  in  endless  variety  and 
at  the  lowest  rates.  STATIONERY  of 
every  description.  Miscellaneous  Books 
and  Pamphlets.  Music,  and  the  most 
popular  Magazines  and  Periodicals  re- 
ceived by  the  earliest  packets. 

AT  IS'.  STACETS, 

btmk,  Mu*ic  and  News  Depot. 

ROBERT  GAGE, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 


PRINCESS  STREET. 
Oet,  16th,  lfeT.H 


"pLANS, 


SPECIFICATIONS,  &c, 
prepared  for  Buildings  of  all  classes 
public,  private,  ecclesiastical,  <fec. 
JBT-The  werk  earefuliv  Super'mt#Tide4i 


